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VEGETARIAN  COOKERY. 


CHAPTER  I. 

Introductory. 

One  of  the  chief  causes  for  the  disfavour  with  which 
vegetarian  cookery  has  been  looked  on  by  many 
persons,  is  the  careless  way  in  which  much  so-called 
vegetarian  cookery  is  often  prepared.  It  is  talked  of 
as  a concomitant  of  the  “ Simple  Life  ” (whatever 
that  life  may  be,  for  its  various  admirers  are  apt 
to  disagree  pretty  widely  in  its  nature),  a labour 
saver,  and  also  an  enormous  aid  to  economy. 
Rightly  treated  vegetarian  cookery,  like  any  other 
form  of  good  cookery,  is  economical,  but  it  is'neither 
per  se  cheap,  nor  quicker  and  easier,  than  the  latter. 
Indeed  at  first  the  cook  may  find  it  more  troublesome. 

Plainly  boiled  vegetables  are,  if  well  prepared, 
excellent  as  adjuncts  to  more  solid  food,  but  they  do 
not  answer  as  the  standby  of  a meal.  Food  to  be 
properly  digested  and  nourishing,  must  be  eaten  with 
pleasure  and  enjoyment.  Hastily  swallowed,  and 
uninteresting  (much  more,  decidedly  repulsive)  food 
simply  produces  indigestion,  anaemia,  and  a whole 
train  of  other  evils. 

From  the  size  of  the  present  book  it  is  manifestly 
impossible  to  give  an  exhaustive  list  of  methods  for 
preparing  vegetables  ah  initio,  so  my  attention  has 
been  directed  to  the  production  of  tempting  and 
varied  dishes,  capable  of  taking  their  places  at 
nicely  ordered  tables,  from  whence  a too  strict  sense 
of  vegetarianism  has  not  banished  milk,  cheese, 
butter,  and  eggs. 

It  must  always  be  borne  in  mind  that  vegetables, 
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in  most  cases,  require  some  addition  to  make  them 
really  nutritious,  and  this  is  most  satisfactorily 
supplied  by  means  of  eggs,  cheese,  milk,  or  butter. 

Then  nuts,  again,  are  increasing  in  culinary 
importance  to  a large  extent,  and  most  deservedly, 
as,  properly  treated,  they  supply  an  element  hitherto 
lacking  in  vegetarian  menus.  Moreover  from  them 
can  be  obtained  a most  excellent  frying  medium,  fit 
for  pastry  making ; and  also  very  palatable  forms  of 
“ butter,”  some  of  which  are  difficult  to  tell  from  the 
most  perfect  dairy  produce,  and  are  almost  always 
superior  to  the  common  or  garden  butter  we  all 
know  under  various  names,  which  the  public  analyst 
might  probably  consider  somewhat  misleading. 
Especially  is  this  the  case  with  a great  deal  of 
what  is  popularly  known  as  “ cooking  butter,”  a 
mysterious  compound  which  most  amusingly 
emphasises  the  aristocratic  disgust  of  many  “ high- 
class  cooks  ” (so  called)  for  the  homely  dripping  of 
economical  kitchens.  The  vegetarian  housewife 
objects  to  dripping  on  other  grounds,  and,  to  do 
her  justice,  has  provided  herself  with  a large  variety 
of  most  efficient  and  attractive  substitutes,  derived 
almost  entirely,  it  may  be  added,  from  nuts. 

Oil  is,  of  course,  one  of  the  best  frying  materials 
procurable,  but  unfortunately  the  price  of  pure  salad 
(olive)  oil  is,  in  many  cases,  prohibitive ; and 
although  cottonseed  oil  is  offered  either  openly,  or 
more  or  less  disguised,  as  an  official  substitute,  its 
odour  renders  it  obnoxious,  and  makes  it  difficult  to 
believe  (what  is  however  the  case)  that  this 
unpleasantness  in  no  way  affects  the  subsequent 
flavour  of  the  object  fried  in  it. 

Such  being  the  case,  one  owes  a debt  of  gratitude 
to  those  who  have  discovered  the  way  to  extract  the 
requisite  fatty  matter  from  nuts  and  other  vegetables. 
I speak  from  experience  in  recommending  these,  as, 
being  introduced  to  them  at  one  of  the  food  and 
cookery  exhibitions  a few  years  ago,  my  cook  and  I 
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tested  them,  and  were  delighted  with  the  result,  the 
cook  herself  bestowing  her  warmest  encomiums  on  the 
new  “ butter  ” ; and  after  that,  what  greater  praise 
can  one  offer  ? 

Where  vegetables  are  to  be  installed  as  the  stand- 
by of  the  menu,  it  is  essential  to  study  their  nutritive 
qualities,  and  thus  learn  to  combine  various  kinds, 
together  with  milk,  cheese,  and  eggs,  so  as  to  provide 
the  due  proportion  necessary  for  health.  Pulse  of 
all  kinds,  such  as  lentils,  beans,  dried  peas,  etc.,  all 
supply  an  immense  amount  of  nourishment,  but  it 
must  be  confessed  that  in  its  crude  state,  plainly 
cooked,  the  resulting  dish,  though  hygienic  and 
nutritious,  is  seldom  palatable  and  attractive  to  any 
but  ascetics.  Now  it  is  a well-known  fact  that  food 
eaten  without  any  enjoyment  is  seldom  satisfactory, 
from  the  most  matter  of  fact  point  of  view  ; and  we 
are  told  that  the  sense  of  pleasure  induced  in  the 
salivary  glands  at  the  aroma  of  any  kind  of  savoury 
cooking,  is  given  us  by  kindly  Nature  to  tempt  us  to 
take  the  food  necessary  to  keep  our  bodies  in  health. 

We  all  know  pease  pudding  as  a praiseworthy 
accompaniment  to  pork  and  so  forth,  but  a monoton- 
ous round  of  pease  pudding  without  adjuncts,  how- 
ever theoretically  flesh-forming,  would  be  apt  to 
kill  the  appetite,  and  consequently  the  desire  for  food, 
in  a very  short  space  of  time. 

Therefore  it  behoves  the  vegetarian  cook  to  be 
specially  careful  of  her  condiments  and  flavourings. 
These  should,  in  any  case,  come  chiefly  from  the  field 
or  garden,  and  by  no  means  necessarily  from  the 
grocer  or  other  purveyors  of  toothsome,  but  inscrut- 
able sauces  ; and  in  all  cases  should  be  pure  and 
fresh,  so  as  to  ensure  the  natural,  crisp,  individual 
flavour  of  the  seasoning.  Good  chefs  seldom,  if  ever, 
use  made  up  sauces  for  their  higher  class  cookery,' 
but  combine  the  various  fresh  herbs,  etc.,  to  produce 
the  requisite  aroma  as  they  prepare  the  dish.  Of 
eourse  in  winter  it  is  not  easy  to  obtain  fresh  herbs, 
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but  it  is  really  very  little  trouble  to  dry,  bottle,  or 
otherwise  preserve  them  for  oneself,  when  their 
season  is  at  its  height ; whilst  by  going  to  a good 
purveyor  of  established  reputation,  one  can  always 
obtain  such  things  as  curry  powders  and  chutnies 
(which  one  cannot  readily  prepare  at  home)  of 
standard  excellence.  But  remember,  even  with  these 
Oriental  chefs  and  connoisseurs  declare  that  to  be 
tasted  in  perfection  each  should  be  freshly  made  to 
suit  the  particular  dish  it  accompanies. 

Then,  again,  for  vegetarian  purposes,  vegetable  <i 
V eau  (as  French  cooks  describe  the  British  process 
of  vegetable  cookery)  are  always  better  steamed  than 
boiled,  and  on  no  account  should  soda  form  an  adjunct 
to  the  cookery.  (The  full  process  of  steaming  and 
boiling  vegetables  will  be  found  at  pp.  3 and  4,  of 
Series  X.  of  the  “ Queen  ” Cookery  Books,  so  need  not 
be  repeated  here). 

To  increase  the  nourishing  qualities  of  lighter 
vegetables,  well-made  sauces  are  of  great  assistance ; 
so,  again,  is  the  addition  of  freshly  grated  or  thinly 
sliced  cheese  to  dishes  served  an  gratin,  or  a la  Morny ; 
and  though  it  may  be  freely  admitted  that  cheese  does 
not  agree  with  everyone,  yet  it  will  be  generally 
found  that  when  used  in  conjunction  with  vegetables 
and  without  meat  it  is  assimilated  by  the  most 
delicate  digestions,  at  intervals  at  all  events.  To 
persons  in  hard  exercise  cheese  offers  no  difficulties, 
and  may  be  eaten  ad  lib.  Indeed  many  labourers’ 
wives  might  thus  provide  their  families  with  a good 
stimulating  meal  at  a cost  well  under  that  of  the 
wretched  fare  they  are,  as  a rule,  capable  of  provid- 
ing. Take  potatoes,  for  instance.  There  is  no  meat 
in  the  house,  nor  money  to  get  enough  to  fill  all 
mouths  round.  Now  plain  boiled  potatoes,  however 
floury,  good,  and  well  cooked  they  may  be  (and  this 
is  in  many  cases  granting  a great  deal  more  than  one 
is  likely  to  get),  become  monotonous,  to  say  the  least, 
as  an  unvarying  meal,  while  cold  they  are  more  than 
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uninteresting.  But  try  this— if  the  potatoes  are 
freshly  boiled  and  hot,  slice  them  thickly,  lay 
them  on  a hot  dish,  dust  fairly  thickly  with  grated 
cheese,  pour  onion  sauce  over,  and  serve  very  hot. 
If  the  potatoes  are  cold,  chop  them  roughly  and 
fry  them  till  slightly  coloured  in  a little  fat  of 
any  kind,  pour  off  the  superfluous  fat  and  reserve 
(or,  if  liked,  fry  in  it  some  onion  rings  till  crisp 
and  bi’own,  but  not  burnt,  and  use  for  a garnish), 
and  pour  over  the  potatoes  onion  sauce  as  before. 
This  is  a homely  dish,  but  from  personal  experi- 
ence I can  testify  that,  like  the  advertised  cocoa, 
it  is  on  a winter’s  day  both  “ grateful  and 
comforting  ’ ! Its  cheapness,  moreover,  is  incontest- 
able, as  all  that  is  needed  is  four  large,  or  five  small 
onions,  sufficient  water  to  cook  them  until  tender, 
when  they  are  minced,  stirred  into  a pint  or  so  of 
sauce  (made  by  rubbing  up  loz.  of  flour  with  a little 
water,  or  skim  or  separated  milk,  diluting  it  with 
more  liquid  till  you  have  used  up  about  one  pint  (add- 
ing this  gradually,  and  being  careful  not  to  let  it  get 
lumpy)  and  it  is  as  thick  as  melted-butter ; then  add 
the  minced  onion,  and  loz.  of  fat  broken  up  small, 
just  at  the  last,  season  to  taste,  and  use).  The  sauce 
with  six  or  eight  potatoes,  and  Id.  worth  of  dried 
cheese  grated,  will  make  a satisfactory  dish  for  six 
or  even  eight,  and  any  cheesemonger  will  supply 
scraps  of  dry  (and  therefore  to  him  unusable)  cheese 
at  an  almost  nominal  rate.  However,  though  excel- 
lent in  its  way.  this  is  perhaps  too  homely  a dish  for 
our  scope  ; yet  if  the  potatoes  are  freshly  boiled,  or 
delicately  fried  in  butter,  the  onion  sauce  made  with 
flavoured  milk,  and  tammied,  and  a garnish  of 
Jteurons  of  cheese  pastry  added,  Pommes  Soubise  au 
1 armesun  is  a luncheon  dish  by  no  means  to  be 
despised,  and  scarcely  reminiscent  of  the  labourer’s 
kitchen,  in  which  I first  met  the  dish  ! 

The  difficulty  in  starting  a vegetarian  diet  is  the 
practical  impossibility  of  standardising  the  amount 
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of  food  materials  required,  as  this  must  necessarily 
depend  on  the  individual  consumer’s  constitution,  and 
his  employment.  Roughly  speaking,  a healthy  full- 
grown  man  requires  daily  from  4oz.  to  5oz.  dry  nitro- 
genous, flesh-forming  food,  such  as  wheat,  flour,  eggs, 
and  cheese;  3oz.  carbon  or  heat-providing  foods,  such 
as  butter,  fat,  oil,  etc. ; and  15oz.  of  carbo-hydrate, 
otherwise  starch  or  sugar  to  keep  him  in  good,  hard- 
working condition.  His  wife  and  his  three-quarter 
grown  sons  would  need  nine-tenths  of  his  food 
material,  whilst  his  children,  under  ten,  only  need 
half  the  food  required  by  adults  in  their  full  strength. 
Besides  these  may  be  mentioned  ^oz.  of  salt  and 
about  41b.  of  water.  Heedless  to  say,  these  averages 
would  require  adaptation  for  general  use,  for 
the  food  admirably  suited  to  a person  in  hard, 
physical  outdoor  work  could  not  be  comfortably 
assimilated  by  those  leading  a sedentary  or 
indoor  life,  and  using  their  mental  powers  more 
than  their  physical  ones.  Therefore  some  little 
care  should  be  taken  to  discover  a suitable  diet. 
For  persons  leading  an  outdoor  life,  and  engaging  in 
strong  physical  labour,  need  the  predominance  of 
protein  (or  albumen)  to  build  up  their  strength  and 
muscle,  and  of  carbon-hydrates  (or  starch  and  sugar 
producing  foods)  to  supply  the  necessary  heat  and 
energy.  But  for  sedentary  folk  and  hard  brain 
workers,  the  carbon  or  fatty  stuffs  which  support 
and  nourish  the  nervous  system  (also  incidentally 
supplying  heat),  and  the  salts  and  minerals  (such  as 
iron  phosphates,  etc.)  for  supplying  bone  and  feeding 
the  brain  and  nerves,  are  of  more  importance.  Atten- 
tion to  these  points  will  soon  teach  a careful  house- 
keeper the  necessary  constituents  of  the  food  required 
by  those  under  her  care,  more  especially  as  Nature, 
“ the  grand  old  nurse,”  is  not  slow  in  pointing  out 
mistakes.  For  instance,  an  undue  preponderance  of 
proteid  matters  induces  an  uncomfortable  feeling  of 
fulness,  sleepiness  after  meals,  congestion,  headaches, 
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and  last,  but  by  no  means  least,  irritability  and 
uncertainty  of  temper.  Too  little  protein  results 
in  general  weakness  and  debility.  Too  much  starchy 
food  is  apt  to  produce  dyspepsia  in  a variety  of  forms, 
and  has  the  further  objection  (to  women  and  young 
people  at  least)  of  damaging  the  purity  of  the  com- 
plexion, and  the  smoothness  and  texture  of  the  skin. 
Biliousness  punishes  excess  of  fatty  foods,  whilst 
deficiency  in  this  dietetic  item  brings  on  weakness 
and  neuralgia. 

Remember,  however,  when  working  out  a practical 
food  scale,  that  climate  and  temperature  must  be 
closely  taken  into  account.  For  instance,  in  summer 
or  hot  climates  a light  cooling  diet  is  required,  and 
fruits  and  salads  should  play  an  important  part  in 
our  diet;  whereas  in  winter,  or  in  northern  and 
more  ungenial  climes,  fats  of  all  kinds  in  the  shape 
of  butter,  oil,  cheese,  nuts,  etc.,  should  form  a large 
proportion  of  our  daily  fare,  if  we  are  to  keep  in 
health  and  strength. 


CHAPTER  II. 

Stocks  and  Soups. 

Broadly  speaking,  the  vegetarian  may  enjoy  almost 
every  variety  of  soup,  from  the  daintiest  consomme 
to  the  most  delicate  purees  and  cremes.  But 
naturally  they  require  special  stocks.  Roughly 
speaking,  lib.  of  vegetables  to  one  quart  of  water 
will  supply  a very  good  foundation  broth,  taking  a 
full  8oz.  of  lentils,  peas,  haricots  red  or  white,  or  the 
dried  butter  beans,  to  8oz.  of  assorted  soup  veget- 
ables and  herbs,  such  as  carrots,  turnips,  onions, 
leeks,  a little  celery,  and  a good  bouquet  garni 
(thyme,  parsley,  bay  leaf,  a scrap  of  lemon-rind),  and, 
if  liked,  a tiny  clove  of  peeled  but  not  cut  garlic. 
For  the  exact  process  I lift,  with  all  apologies 
and  acknowledgements  to  Col.  Kenney- Herbert 
(Wyvern),  the  recipe  he  gives  for  such  stock  in  his 
excellent  work  on  “Vegetarian  and  Simple  Diet,”  as 
it  is  the  clearest  formula  I can  discover  : Wash  one 
and  a half  pints  of  beans  in  plenty  of  water, 
removing  all  the  withered  and  discoloured 
beans,  etc.,  floating  on  the  surface  of  the  water. 
(It  may  be  here  remarked  that  haricot,  butter 
beans,  or  peas  are  ordinarily  used  for  this  stock, 
though,  when  a deep  coloured  soup  is  required, 
red  haricots  or  lentils  should  be  chosen.)  Let  the 
beans  soak,  turning  a plate  over  them  to  keep  them 
under  water,  for  twelve  hours,  then  empty  them  with 
their  liquid  straight  into  a large  stewpan,  and 
bring  this  to  the  boil  gradually  over  a low  tire, 
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skimming  off  all  the  scum  that  may  rise,  and  throwing 
in  a little  cold  water  occasionally  to  facilitate  this 
rising.  When  the  liquid  is  clear,  and  the  water  is 
boiling,  add  the  following  vegetables,  which  should 
have  been  prepared  and  cut  up  whilst  the  beans 
were  cooking  : doz.  each  of  onions,  turnips,  carrots, 
and  leeks,  loz.  each  of  parsley  and  celery,  £oz.  of 
salt,  and  a piece  of  muslin  containing  a bay  leaf,  a 
dessertspoonful  of  dried  herbs  ( personally  1 prefer 
a bouquet  of  fresh  herbs  whenever  procurable),  and 
one  peeled,  but  uncut,  clove  of  garlic,  and  remember 
that  it  is  a good  plan  to  put  these  vegetable  additions 
into  a net,  so  that  they  can  be  lifted  out  directly  they 
are  cooked,  for  after  this  point  they  only  weaken  the 
stock  by  absorbing  into  themselves  its  aroma.  All 
this  cold  stuff  will  throw  the  stock  off  the  boil,  so 
bring  it  gently  back  to  boiling  point,  then  draw  the 
pan  to  the  side  of  the  stove,  and  only  allow  it  to 
simmer  very  gently  for  two  hours,  or  until  the  beans  are 
perfectly  tender.  Now  drain  off  the  liquor,  which  is 
the  stock  required.  The  vegetables,  beans,  etc., 
should  be  set  aside,  after  removing  the  herbs  and  the 
garlic  and  separating  the  beans  from  the  rest.  The 
vegetables  will  make  either  an  excellent  puree  or  a 
macedoine,  whilst  the  beans  come  in  for  a variety  of 
purposes. 

You  may  not  be  able  at  all  times  of  the  year  to 
obtain  all  the  vegetables  given  above,  but  onions  are 
nearly  always  to  be  had,  and  you  can  make  up  the 
required  quantity  of  the  other  vegetables  by  increas- 
ing the  weight  of  those  available. 

This  soup  can  be  clarified  exactly  like  ordinary 
soup.  For  instance,  put  the  soup  when  cold  into  a 
clean  pan,  after  carefully  skimming  off  any  fat,  and 
break  a whole  egg  into  a basin  with  the  whites  of 
two  more,  beating  them  slightly  together  to  break 
up  the  eggs  but  without  allowing  them  to  form  a 
stiff  froth  ; pour  this  mixture  into  the  cold  soup,  set 
the  pan  over  a sharp  fire,  and  stir  unceasingly  till  it 
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comes  just  to  the  boil ; directly  you  see  the  first  sign 
of  this  draw  the  pan  at  once  gently  to  the  side,  and 
keep  it  at  a bare  simmer  for  half  an  hour,  then 
strain  as  usual.  Thus  made  this  becomes  a very 
delicate  consomme,  and  may  be  garnished  in  any  way 
recommended  for  the  ordinary  meat  consomme,  only 
of  course  without  meat. 

To  make  a specially  good  consomme  you  need  what 
cooks  call  “double  stock,”  and  for  this  you  should 
prepare  some  vegetable  stock  as  above,  then  put  into 
a pan  2oz.  of  butter,  or  any  good  nut  fat,  melt  this 
over  a moderate  fire,  then  add  in  4oz.  eacdi  of  carrots, 
onion,  and  turnips,  finely  minced,  2oz.  of  leeks, 
loz.  of  celery,  and  loz.  of  parsley,  all  finely  shred- 
ded ; let  this  fry  sharply,  stirring  the  contents  of 
the  pan  constantly  throughout  the  process,  adding, 
as  the  vegetables  begin  to  colour,  three  pints  of  the 
warm  stock  ; bring  this  all  to  the  boil,  skimming  it 
carefully,  then,  drawing  it  aside,  allow  it  to  simmer 
gently  for  two  hours,  after  which  strain  off  the  soup, 
reserving  the  vegetables,  and  finishing  the  soup  as 
before.  A very  little  sugar  dusted  over  the  second 
lot  of  vegetables,  when  frying,  enriches  both  the 
flavour  and  the  colour  of  the  soup,  but  this  addition 
requires  great  care,  as,  if  in  the  least  over-done,  it  will 
give  a coarse,  disagreeable  flavour  to  the  soup. 

Vegetable  Stock  II. — Another  most  excellent  soup 
can  be  made  simply  from  vegetables,  allowing  a full 
pound  of  mixed  vegetables,  and  a bouquet  to  the  quart 
of  water,  in  the  following  proportions  : 6oz.  carrots, 
4oz.  turnips,  2Joz.  each  of  leeks  and  onions,  and  loz 
of  celery.  Mince  the  vegetables,  put  the  onions  and 
leeks  into  a pan  with  a little  butter  till  lightly  coloured, 
then  lay  in  the  rest  of  the  vegetables  with  a dust  of 
sugar,  a pinch  of  salt,  and  a little  pepper,  and  fry  these 
all  together  for  a few  minutes ; now  moisten  them  with 
two  or  three  spoonfuls  of  water,  cover  down  the  pan, 
and  let  it  cook  till  reduced  to  a glaze,  as  this  makes 
a clearer  stock.  Then  pour  on  to  it  the  right  amount 
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of  water  for  tlie  quantity  of  vegetables  used,  bring  it 
all  to  the  boil,  skimming  it  well ; draw  the  pan  to 
one  side,  add  in  a handful  each  of  mushrooms  and 
dried  peas,  and  let  it  simmer  gently  until  these 
vegetables  are  thoroughly  cooked,  but  not  “ mashy,” 
then  strain  and  clarify  as  before,  using  white  of  egg 
and  fresh  vegetables.  An  even  more  economical  form 
can  be  made  by  taking  lOoz.  of  dried  peas,  3oz. 
carrots,  2|oz.  onions,  ^oz.  of  celery  or  celery  seed, 
and  a bunch  of  herbs  to  the  quart  of  water.  Season 
to  taste,  and  either  fry  or  not,  according  to  whether 
you  wish  your  soup  to  be  light  or  dark,  and  finish  off 
precisely  as  before.  If  no  soda  has  been  used  in  the 
water  in  which  vegetables,  beans  especially,  have  been 
boiled,  this  makes  an  excellent  vegetable  second  stock. 

Another  very  useful  foundation  for  soup,  sauces, 
etc.,  is  Plasmon  Stock. — Place  loz.,  or  three  teaspoon- 
fuls, of  Plasmon  in  a saucepan,  and  add  to  it  gradually 
half  a pint  of  lukewarm  water,  stirring  it  all  the 
time  ; put  the  pan  on  the  fire,  and  allow  it  to  boil  for 
two  minutes.  When  cold  this  stock  will  look  like 
thin,  semi-transparent  jelly,  though  it  can  be  used 
for  stock  hot  as  soon  as  made.  This  stock  will 
keep  a day  or  two  if  treated  like  milk. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  enlarge  on  consommes, 
for  once  you  succeed  in  making  clear  stock,  either 
single  or  double,  according  to  what  you  want  it  for, 
you  can  garnish  it  in  any  way  you  please,  the  soup  of 
course  taking  its  name  from  the  garnish,  as  in  the 
case  of  meat  consommes.  A specially  dainty  con- 
somme can  be  made  by  using  the  double  consomme 
made  with  red  haricots  or  lentils  to  ensure  the  dark- 
ness of  its  colouring.  Have  your  soup  tureen  very 
hot,  and  place  in  it  a small  saltspoonful  or  so  of  really 
good  tarragon  vinegar,  pour  the  soup  on  to  this,  stir- 
ring it  well  together,  and  serve  garnished  with  cubes 
of  royal  custard  and  shredded  green  tarragon.  The 
secret  of  success  in  this  is  to  keep  the  tarragon 
flavour  as  delicate  as  possible. 
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Next  follows  the  puree,  of  which  there  are,  of 
course,  absolutely  endless  varieties,  and  of  which  the 
well-known  Potage  Palestine , or  Artichoke  Soup, 
Puree  Soubise,  Potato  Soup,  etc.,  are  familiar  to  almost 
every  cook  ; though  it  must  be  admitted  she  seldom 
realises  how  much  more  satisfactory  they  are  when 
made  with  either  skim  milk,  milk  and  water,  or  even 
plain  water,  than  with  the  stock  for  which  she 
demands  such  quantities  of  soup  meat. 

The  following  recipes  give  some  idea  of  a few 
perhaps  less  well-known  forms  of  Vegetarian  Soups. 
Kemember,  if  you  wish  to  serve  a puree  it  should 
be  sieved,  whilst  for  the  fashionable  creme  it  ought 
properly  to  be  wrung  through  a tammy,  or  crushed 
through  a fine  hair  sieve,  and  reheated  with  a 
delicate  liaison  of  egg  yolk  beaten  up  in  cream,  and, 
needless  to  state,  its  basis  should  be  nicely-made 
vegetable  stock,  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of 
milk.  For  household  use,  however,  an  extremely  nice 
soup  may  be  made  (which  in  France  is  known  as 
Potage  Puree,  of  whatever  it  is  made)  by  simply 
crushing  the  contents  of  the  soup-pan  fairly  smooth 
with  a wooden  spoon  or  a potato-masher.  For  these 
latter  household  soups,  which  are  required  to  be 
downright  substantial,  a spoonful  or  two  of  dried, 
grated  cheese  may  be  stirred  in  sharply  just  at  the 
last,  or  the  cheese  may  be  handed  round,  grated,  at 
table. 

Potage  aux  Pignole. — Fry  4oz.  of  well  cleansed  and 
minced  pine  kernels  with  4oz.  minced  onions,  and  loz. 
of  flour,  in  loz.  or  2oz.  of  butter,  till  just  beginning 
to  colour,  then  add  bv  degrees  enough  milk  (or  milk 
and  white  haricot  stock)  to  moisten  it,  say  two  and  a 
half  pints  for  the  above  quantities,  stirring  it  all  well 
together ; bring  it  to  the  boil,  and  simmer  gently  for 
half  an  hour  until  it  thickens  ; then  rub  it  through  a 
hair  sieve,  or  wring  it  through  a tammy,  adding  a 
tablespoonful  of  cream,  beaten  up  with  the  yolk  of  an 
egg,  with  seasoning  to  taste  ; adcl  a garnish  of  cooked 
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French  beans  cut  in  diamonds,  and  flageolet  beans, 
reheat  it  all,  without  allowing  it  to  boil,  and  serve. 

Potage  Bonne  Femme. — Fry  4oz.  minced  onion  in 
l^oz.  of  butter,  without  letting  it  colour,  for  five  or 
six  minutes  or  so,  till  fairly  tender,  then  add  4oz. 
well-picked  and  washed  sorrel  leaves,  loz.  of  chervil, 
and  a nice  lettuce,  all  finely  shredded ; season  with 
a good  saltspoonful  each  of  salt  and  caster  sugar, 
and  stir  over  the  fire  for  five  minutes  more.  Now 
stir  in  a tablespoonful  of  flour,  and  again  cook  for 
five  minutes  ; then  moisten  gradually  with  one  and 
a half  pints  of  milk  and  water  (equal  parts),  and 
bring  it  all  slowly  to  the  boil,  when  you  draw  it  to 
the  side  of  the  fire,  and  keep  simmering  gently  but 
steadily  for  thirty  minutes  or  so.  Meanwhile,  beat 
up  an  whole  egg  with  an  ounce  of  creamed  or  slightly 
warmed  butter,  then  work  in  by  degrees  one  gill  of 
the  soup,  being  careful  to  get  it  all  carefully  blended, 
for,  if  not,  the  egg  white  will  curdle  when  added  to 
soup,  and  spoil  its  appearance  entirely.  Have 
ready  some  bread  sliced  diagonally,  arrange 
these  slices  in  a hot  tureen,  pour  the  boiling 
soup  on  them,  and  stir  in  the  egg  liaison,  adding 
seasoning  to  taste  if  wanted,  and  serve  at  once 
very  hot.  Of  course,  stock,  either  vegetable  or  meat, 
may  be  used  in  preparing  this  soup,  but  it  really  is 
not  necesarv,  milk  and  water,  or,  if  preferred,  plain, 
separated  milk  being  quite  sufficient. 

Remember,  that  the  bread  used  by  French  cooks  for 
soup,  when  not  fried  as  croutons,  is  alway  cut  in  this 
way  : take  a good  lump  of  bread  free  from  crust,  and 
cut  off  one  corner,  “on  the  cross,”  as  one  says  of 
materials,  and  then  slice  down  the  rest  on  the  slant, 
parallel  to  the  first  cut.  Cut  in  this  way  the  bread 
seems  to  disintegrate  quite  easily,  blending  with  the- 
soup,  and  not  making  its  presence  in  any  way 
markedly  obvious.  Other  cooks  slice  down  a roll, 
and  crisp  it  in  the  oven,  to  lay  in  the  soup  tureen. 

Soup  a,  VOignon,  Stanislas. — These  two  versions 
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were  given  me  by  an  old  French  lady,  who  in  a 
modest  way  was  a thorough  adept  in  all  culinary 
matters,  and  herself  a gourmet.  But  the  recipe  must 
be  followed  exactly,  for  the  first  time  at  all  events, 
however  strange  it  mav  sound.  Remove  the  crust 
from  a loaf,  break  it  up,  not  too  small,  warm  a little 
before  the  fire  or  in  the  oven,  then  butter  these  pieces, 
and  either  toast  or  crisp  them  in  the  oven,  and  set 
aside.  Now  cut  up  or  slice  three  good  sized  onions, 
put  them  in  a pan  with  3oz.  of  butter,  and  keep 
shaking  them  till  they  are  nicely  coloured  ; then  put 
to  them  the  toasted  bread  broken  up  fairly  small,  and 
keep  shaking  the  whole  constantly  till  the  onions  are 
of  a rich  dark  brown  (but  not  the  least  burnt ) ; now 
add  one  and  a half  pints  of  boiling  water,  with  pepper 
and  salt  to  taste,  watch  it  just  reboil,  when  you  draw 
ir,  aside,  and  keep  it  simmering  for  half  an  hour. 
This  produces  a particularly  light  and  dainty  soup, 
which  is  said  to  owe  its  name  to  King  Stanislas 
Leczinski,  an  ex-king  of  Poland,  and  a noted  gour- 
mand. The  lady  who  gave  me  the  recipe  warned  me 
most  solemnly  against  using  any  really  rich,  strong 
stock  instead  of  water,  by  way  of  improving  it  (and 
I found  her  advice  was  quite  true  when  a cook,  bent 
on  improvement,  made  it  with  good  beef  stock,  and 
utterly  spoilt  its  flavour  !),  but  she  told  me  as  a 
variation,  to  use  instead  of  plain  water  the  water  in 
which  haricot  beans  had  been  boiled.  The  ordinary 
white  haricot  bean  stock  given  above  might,  there- 
fore, doubtless  be  used,  but  finding  the  original 
recipe  so  g.  ocl,  I never  allowed  this  to  be  tampered 
with. 

an  Fromage. — The  same  lady  who  gave 

me  the  last  recipe,  also  gave  me  this  one — a favourite 
amongst  sportsmen  in  France.  Peel  and  cut  up 
fairly  small  three  good  sized  onions,  and  cook  them 
in  about  2oz.  of  butter  or  good  fat,  in  a covered  pan 
for  one  hour,  till  fairly  tender.  The  steam  prevents 
their  actually  frying.  Then  moisten  with  one  and  a 
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lialf  pints  of  hot  water,  in  which  a cauliflower  has 
been  boiled,  or  the  same  amount  of  bean  stock,  or, 
failing  either,  of  plain  water ; add  some  slices  of 
bread,  cut  on  the  cross,  as  recommended  for  Potage 
Bonne  Femme , together  with  pepper,  and  salt  if 
necessary  (the  cauliflower  liquid  might  probably  be 
quite  sufliciently  salt),  cover  down  the  pan  again,  and 
simmer  it  all  for  at  least  an  hour.  Now  crush  it 
through  a sieve  (for  household  purposes  this  is 
frequently  omitted),  and  just  before  serving  add 
gradually  a good  spoonful  of  grated  Gruyere  cheese 
stirring  this,  however,  rapidly  into  the  soup  to  ensure 
its  blending  well. 

Potage  Julienne  Maigre. — Cut  up  into  even  sized 
shreds  carrots,  turnips,  and  a little  parsnip,  with  a 
small  blanched  onion  (say  Boz.  or  4oz.  of  the  mixed 
vegetables  for  one  and  a half  pints  of  soup),  put 
them  on  in  a pan  with  a good  pat  of  butter,  a little 
salt,  and  a dust  of  caster  sugar ; cover  down,  and 
simmer  the  vegetables  for  ten  to  fifteen  minutes, 
according  to  their  age,  shaking  the  pan  occasionally 
to  prevent  their  sticking  to  it ; then  add  some  finely 
shred  celery,  and  some  lettuce  leaves  stamped  out  in 
rounds  the  size  of  a shilling,  and  let  these  cook  with 
the  rest  for  four  or  five  minutes.  After  this,  pour 
in  the  amount  of  water  needed  for  the  soup  (remem- 
ber this  water  must  be  absolutely  boiling  when 
added,  or  it  will  turn  the  julienne  strips  into  little 
hard  sticks),  add  pepper  to  taste,  and  simmer  the 
whole  for  a full  hour.  Now  add  (if  in  season)  one 
or  two  spoonfuls  of  green  peas,  a few  French  beans, 
or  some  asparagus  sprue  cut  into  lengths?  and 
simmer  for  half  an  hour  more.  As  you  are  about  to 
serve  it,  add  in  a little  bit  of  butter,  the  size  of  a nut, 
and  serve  at  once.  You  may  use  clear  vegetable 
stock  instead  of  water  if  you  chose,  but  the  soup,  if 
carefully  made,  is  excellent  with  only  water  for  a 
basis. 

A very  nice  soup  closely  resembling  French 
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Julienne  Passee,  can  be  made  by  rubbing  tlie  veget- 
ables used  in  the  double  stock  making  through  a 
coarse  colander  or  sieve,  and  reheating  it  all  in  the 
plain  haricot  stock,  serving  it  with  little  round 
croutons  of  fried  bread,  the  size  of  a florin,  well 
drained,  dusted  with  grated  cheese,  coralline  pepper, 
and  minced  parsley.  Of  course,  this  is  not  a puree, 
nor,  strictly  speaking,  a julienne,  but  it  is  a very  good 
soup,  above  all  in  town,  where  the  vegetables  have 
lost  their  first  freshness. 

Brunoise  Maigre. — Take  vegetables  used  in  pre- 
paring the  “double  stock,”  cut  them  into  cubes,  and 
cook  them  for  a few  minutes  in  a little  stock  with 
some  butter  and  a tiny  dust  of  caster  sugar,  till  the 
stock  becomes  almost  a glaze ; then  stir  in  the 
required  amount  of  stock,  say  a full  one  and  half 
pints,  let  it  boil  up,  and  serve  with  fried  croutons. 

Potage  Puree  cle  Pommes  de  Terre,  aux  Tomates. — 
Melt  2oz.  of  good  fat,  then  lay  in  a minced  medium 
sized  onion  and  lib.  of  well  coloured  tomatoes,  cover 
down,  and  cook  int  he  fat  for  twelve  to  fifteen 
minutes ; next  add  three  pints  of  bean  stock,  water, 
etc.,  according  to  what  you  have,  with  pepper  and  salt 
to  taste.  Now  lay  in  four  to  six  very  mealy  potatoes, 
peeled,  and  cut  up  small,  the  red  part  of  a carrot, 
and  a small  head  of  celery,  also  cut  up  fairiy  small. 
Bring  this  all  to  the  boil,  then  allow  it  only  to 
simmer  till  the  vegetables  are  done  to  a pulp,  and 
sieve  them.  Meantime,  fry  some  little  croutons,  the 
size  of  a shilling,  in  £ oz.  of  butter,  to  a golden 
brown  and  crisp,  when  you  lift  them  out,  and  keep 
them  hot  in  the  oven.  Meanwhile,  pour  the  puree  on 
to  the  butter  in  which  you  fried  the  croutons,  let  it 
just  boil  up,  then  pour  it  into  the  hot  tureen,  throw 
in  the  croutons,  and  serve  at  once.  If  preferred,  the 
croutons  can  be  made  a little  larger,  and  dusted  with 
minced  parsley  and  coralline  pepper  before  putting 
them  into  the  oven. 

Mulligatawny  Soup. — Fry  a good  teaspoonful  of 
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curry  powder  iu  |oz.  or  so  of  butter  or  nut  fat  (to 
remove  the  snuffy  taste  so  often  noticed  in  under- 
cooked curry),  with  two  or  three  bay  leaves,  then  add 
six  or  seven  tablespoonfuls  of  cold,  currie  l vegetables, 
previously  sieved  with  one  and  a half  pints  of  water 
slightly  flavoured  with  tamarind  pulp.  Simmer  it 
all  together  for  thirty  to  thirty-five  minutes,  then  lift 
out  the  bay  leaves,  and  serve  with  plain  boiled  rice. 
Bean  stock  may  be  used  instead  of  water,  and  half  a 
gill  or  so  of  cocoanut  or  almond  milk  (made  by  in- 
fusing loz.  or  2oz.  of  the  freshly  grated  nuts  in  half  a 
gill  or  so  of  boiling  water)  added  a few  minutes  before 
serving  is  a great  addition. 

Puree  Crecy. — Slice  the  red  part  from  seven  or 
eight  large  fresh  carrots  (do  not  use  any  of  the 
yellow  part,  or  it  will  spoil  the  colour)  ; now  melt  a 
good  piece  of  butter  or  nut  butter,  lay  in  the  sliced 
carrots,  salt  them  slightly,  then  cover  down  the  pan 
and  let  them  cook  very  gently  over  a slow  fire, 
stirring  or  shaking  them  now  and  again  until  they 
are  dry,  when  you  add  to  them  about  one  gill  of  good 
Bechamel  sauce,  and  let  it  all  reduce  for  two  minutes. 
Now  sieve  it,  moistening  it  as  you  do  so  with  two 
parts  of  good  haricot  stock  to  one  part  cream,  and 
finish  off  with  a liaison  of  an  ounce  or  two  of  butter, 
working  this  in  in  little  pieces,  adding  the  last  one  or 
two  after  lifting  the  soup  from  the  fire.  If  preferred, 
one  or  more  egg-yolks,  beaten  up  in  a gill  of  single 
cream  or  new  milk,  also  make  an  excellent  liaison. 
Serve  with  fried  croutons.  A very  good  household 
Crecy  can  be  made  with  only  ordinary  stock  or  water, 
and  no  cream,  using  ten  large  and  very  red  carrots 
for  three  pints  of  stock  or  water,  and  finish  off  with 
a liaison  of  a gill  of  milk  rubbed  up  smooth  over  the 
fire  with  a spoonful  of  flour  ; reheat,  and  serve  at  once. 
Unless  a liaison  of  some  sort  is  added  to  this  soup 
it  will  granulate  instead  of  forming  a rich  smooth 
puree,  and  look  like  dirty  water  with  tiny  atoms  of 
carrot  through  it.  It  will  also  separate  in  this  way 
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if  the  sieve  through  which  it  is  rubbed  is  too  coarse 
or  the  supply  of  carrots  too  limited.  Remember, 
that  from  the  end  of  March  to  the  end  of  May 
carrots  are  not  in  condition  for  making  this  soup 
properly. 

Cauliflower  Soup. — Have  ready  boiled,  but  not 
overdone,  one  large  or  two  small  cauliflowers,  and 
reserve  a few  of  the  best  sprays  of  the  white  part  to 
serve  as  a garnish  to  the  soup.  Put  the  rest  into  a 
quart  of  bean  stock,  and  cook  for  ten  minutes  or  so 
till  tender  enough  to  sieve,  return  this  puree  to  the 
pan  with  a little  more  seasoning  if  required,  and  the 
pieces  reserved  for  garnish  ; make  it  all  very  hot  and 
use.  If  liked,  one  pint  of  the  water  in  which  the 
cauliflower  was  cooked  may  be  added  to  a pint  of 
milk,  boiled  up  with  a good  bunch  of  herbs,  and 
then  used  instead  of  the  bean  stock.  Fried  croutons 
and  a little  grated  cheese  are  a great  addition  to  this 
soup.  In  any  case,  save  the  cauliflower  water  as  a 
foundation  for  onion  soup  if  not  wanted  on  this 
occasion,  only  presuming  that  the  detestable  British 
habit  of  putting  a knob  of  soda  in  the  boiling  water 
has  not  been  adhered  to. 

Puree  cle  Navets  et  Tomates. — Chop  up  one  onion 
and  put  it  into  a pan  with  2oz.  or  3oz.  of  butter  or  nut 
fat ; let  it  cook  covered  down  for  ten  minutes  or  so, 
then  pour  in  a quart  of  hot  bean  stock  or  water,  add 
pepper  and  salt  to  taste,  a small  bouquet  (parsley, 
green  onion, bay  leaf,  and  a morsel  of  lemon  peel), 
with  four  or  five  medium  sized  turnips,  one  small 
potato,  and  three  very  richly  coloured  tomatoes.  Let 
this  all  cook  gently  till  the  vegetables  are  quite  soft, 
when  you  lift  out  the  bouquet,  and  rub  it  all  through 
a sieve ; now  return  it  to  the  pan,  let  it  just  boil  up, 
and  serve.  It  should  be  of  a bright  red  and  of  the 
consistency  ofcream. 

Crime  a VOseille. — Pick  over  and  remove  the  stalks 
from  some  good  sorrel,  well  washing  it  in  plenty  of 
cold  water,  then  take  two  or  three  large  handfuls, 
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tear  these  up,  and  place  them  in  a pan  with  3oz.  of 
butter ; when  this  has  melted  and  the  sorrel  is 
thoroughly  cooked,  sprinkle  in  a teaspoonful  of  potato 
flour  or  cornflour,  and  stir  it  all  together  for  two  or 
three  minutes  ; now  add  one  and  a half  uints  of  white 
stock  or  water,  as  you  choose,  and  a seasoning  of 
salt  and  pepper,  and  let  it  all  boil  together  for  fifteen 
minutes.  Beat  up  the  yolks  of  two  or  three  eggs  iu 
one  gill  of  single  cream,  mix  them  with  a cupful  of 
the  soup,  previously  allowed  to  cool  for  a minute  or 
two,  have  ready  some  crumby  bread,  sliced  across 
diagonally,  pour  the  eggs,  etc.,  on  to  this,  then  skim 
the  soup,  and  lastly  pour  it  all  on  the  rest  of  the 
soup  in  the  tureen.  Watercress  makes  excellent 
soup  in  the  same  way. 

Puree  Conti. — Well  wash  lib.  of  lentils  (those 
known  in  France  as  lentilles  d la  Peine  are  best)  and 
put  them  in  a pan  with  two  quarts  of  water,  a 
bouquet,  an  onion  stuck  with  two  cloves,  a carrot, 
and  a blade  or  two  of  celery  ; let  these  all  cook  till 
tender  enough  to  sieve,  moistening  with  its  own 
liquor,  and  then,  after  adding  enough  good  vegetable 
stock,  sieve  it,  and  return  it  to  the  fire,  with  a little 
more  stock  if  necessary  (stirring  it  well  now  and 
again  to  prevent  its  catching),  and  let  it  all  simmer 
at  the  side  of  the  stove  for  an  hour,  in  a three-parts 
covered  pan ; have  ready  some  nicely  cooked  celery, 
stewed  in  stock,  and  place  this,  cut  up  into  neat 
pieces,  into  the  tureen,  pour  the  soup  over,  and 
serve. 

P.  Condd— Put  into  a pan  lib.  of  red  haricot 
beans,  with  two  large  or  three  medium  sized  onions, 
and  two  quarts  of  salted,  cold  water  ; bring  it  all  to 
the  boil,  then  simmer  till  the  beans  are  quite  soft ; 
sieve  the  soup,  and  pour  on  to  it  two  glasses  of  claret, 
allow  it  all  to  simmer  gently  together  for  twelve  to 
fifteen  minutes  ; then  finish  off  with  2oz.  or  3oz.  of 
butter,  and  serve  with  fried  croiitons.  If  liked,  this 
can  be  made  with  white  haricot  beans  or  flageolets, 
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using,  however,  in  the  first  case,  milk  instead  of  water 
if  wished  (the  water  in  which  haricot  beans  are 
boiled  should  always  be  saved,  as  it  makes  an 
excellent  foundation  for  all  the  vegetable  sauces  and 
soups),  or  with  ordinary  white  stock  for  the  flageolets, 
finishing  off  the  haricots  with  a cream  and  egg  yolk 
liaison,  and  the  flageolets  with  cream  and  butter,  and 
a few  drops  of  pale  green  vegetable  colouring. 

Crime  St.  Clair. — Slice  two  onions  and  two 
tomatoes,  and  fry  these  for  twenty  minutes  with  loz. 
of  butter,  togther  with  a lettuce  broken  into  shreds, 
and  a good  bouquet ; at  the  end  of  this  time  add  in 
loz.  of  creme  cle  viz,  three  sliced  tomatoes,  and  two 
and  a half  pints  of  white  haricot  stock  ; bring  this  all 
just  to  the  boil,  stirring  it  continuously,  then  let  it 
simmer  gently  for  forty  minutes  ; add,  if  necessary,  a 
few  drops  of  liquid  carmine  to  bring  up  the  colour 
(only  be  very  careful  over  this),  skim  well,  rub  it  all 
through  a sieve  ; turn  the  puree  into  a stewpan,  and 
stand  this  in  the  bain-marie  till  thoroughly  hot. 
When  ready,  serve,  garnished  with  cooked  shredded 
lettuce,  carrot,  and  turnip,  adding,  just  at  the  last, 
an  egg  and  cream  liaison,  and  garnish  with  fried 
croutons  of  bread  sprinkled  with  grated  Parmesan 
cheese. 

Green  Pea  Sony. — Boil  one  quart  of  old  green 
peas  in  two  quarts  of  water  till  tender,  then  pass 
them  through  a sieve  back  into  the  water  in  which 
they  were  boiled.  Stew  in  the  oven  in  an  earthen- 
ware jar  one  pint  of  young  green  peas  with  4oz.  of 
butter,  the  under  part  of  a cos  lettuce,  three 
cucumbers  (sliced,  and  tlje  seed  removed),  ten  small 
onions,  a teaspoonful  of  caster  sugar,  and,  lastly,  a 
spray  of  mint.  When  tender,  add  these  all  to  the 
pulped  peas  and  wrat  er,  and  boil  them  all  together  for 
a little  time  ; stir  in  at  the  last  a spoonful  of  cream, 
and  serve  with  a pinch  of  cayenne  and  a little  salt. 
(When  young  peas  are  not  too  plentiful  the  stock 
may  be  made  by  boiling  the  young  peascods  at  the  first 
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instead  of  using  old  peas.)  A delicious  version  of 
this  is  made  by  keeping  a few  of  the  young  green 
peas  back,  then  crushing  all  the  rest  with  the  lettuce, 
etc.,  through  a sieve,  together  with  the  original  stock  ; 
just  boil  it  all  up,  put  in  the  young  peas,  and  serve 
with  croutons  of  cheese  straw  paste  highly  seasoned 
with  cayenne. 

Vegetable  Marrow  Soup. — Slice  down  21b.  of 
vegetable  marrows,  and  place  them  in  a pan  with 
4oz.  of  butter,  a teaspoonful  of  caster  sugar,  an 
onion,  a seasoning  of  white  pepper,  and  half  a pint 
of  water ; stew  it  all  together  till  quite  tender,  then 
pass  it  through  a hair  sieve  back  into  the  pan ; rub 
a tablespoonful  of  cornflour  smooth  with  one  gill  of 
milk,  then  add  this,  and  about  one  quart  of  milk  to 
the  puree,  and  boil  it  all  together  for  a few  minutes 
(taking  care  that  it  does  not  catch)  till  of  the  con- 
sistency of  good  cream. 

Corn  Soup. — Cook  one  quart  of  corn,  cut  from  the 
cob,  in  three  pints  of  water  till  quite  tender,  then 
add  2oz.  of  butter  mixed  with  (stirring  the  flour  and 
butter  over  the  fire  till  thoroughly  blended)  a table- 
spoonful of  flour,  and  cook  it  all  for  fifteen  minutes 
longer.  Just  as  you  lift  the  pan  off  the  fire,  stir  in 
a well-beaten  egg  with  a seasoning  of  salt  and  pepper, 
and  serve.  If  liked,  this  soup  may  be  sieved,  but 
this  is  not  necessary  for  ordinary  use. 

Potage  d la  Bourgeoise. — Slice  down  thinly  two 
peeled  Spanish,  or  four  large  English,  onions,  and 
two  leeks ; put  these  into  a pan  with  2oz.  of  butter, 
melted,  seasoning  them  with  salt,  coralline  pepper, 
aud  a teaspoonful  of  caster  sugar  ; fry  them  for 
twenty  minutes  without  allowing  them  to  colour,  then 
add  one  quart  of  good  vegetable  consomme  and  the 
hearts  of  two  heads  of  celery  (previously  shredded 
fiuely  and  cooked  till  tender  in  some  of  the  consomme) ; 
boil  it  all  up  together,  skimming  it  carefully  whilst  it 
boils,  then  add  about  a quart  more  of  consomme  and 
pour  it  all  into  a hot  soup  tureen,  sprinkling  in  just 
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at  the  last  4oz.  of  freshly-grated  Parmesan  cheese, 
and  serve,  handing  round  with  it  fried  croutes  dusted 
with  freshly- grated  cheese,  coralline  pepper,  and 
minced  parsley. 

Potage  au  Melon. — Peel  a melon  and  cut  it  up  into 
dice,  tossiug  it  all  in  a little  butter,  but  without 
allowing  it  to  colour.  Then  put  it  into  a pan  with 
the  butter,  a seasoning  of  salt  and  pepper,  and  a 
bunch  of  herbs,  and  cook  till  tender;  now  sieve  it, 
add  to  it  sufficient  liquid  (half  milk,  half  vegetable 
stock)  to  get  it  to  the  required  consistency,  just  boil 
it  all  up  together,  adding,  at  the  last,  a spoonful  of 
cream,  and  serve  garnished  with  fried  slices  of  melon, 
and  fried  croutons. 

P.  Puree  Mancelle. — Blanch  and  shell  thirty 
to  forty  chestnuts,  and  stew  them  in  about  one  gill 
of  stock,  with  a little  butter  and  a good  bunch  of 
herbs,  till  they  are  quite  tender ; then  crush  them 
through  a sieve  and  moisten  this  all  with  sufficient 
good,  dark  brown  stock  to  make  it  a rather  thin 
puree ; bring  it  to  the  boil,  add  one  or  two  spoonfuls 
of  cream,  and  send  to  table  with  fried  croutons. 

Creme  Parmentier.— Bake  six  or  eight  floury 
potatoes,  and  crush  them,  with  some  butter,  with  a 
clean  wooden  spoon  ; then  pass  this  puree  through  a 
hair  sieve  (or  a wire  one  for  ordinary  occasions), 
moistening  it  gradually  with  sufficient  white  or 
colourless  stock  to  bring  it  to  the  desired  consistency  ; 
reheat,  and  finish  off  with  a liaison,  of  either  two  egg 
yolks  beaten  up  with  three  or  four  spoonfuls  of 
cream,  or  a little  cream  and  fresh  butter  stirred  in 
just  at  the  last,  before  serving.  This  can  be  served 
with  any  garnish. 

Puree  Dubarry. — Break  two  or  three  good  cauli- 
flowers up  into  little  bunches,  trimming  the  stalks 
carefully,  and  blanch  them.  Have  ready  one  and  a 
half  gills  of  boiling  Bechamel,  lay  in  the  cauliflower, 
bring  it  to  boiling  point  again,  then  draw  on  one 
side,  and  allow  it  all  to  simmer  steadily  for  about 
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twenty  minutes  until  the  cauliflower  is  quite  tender. 
Pass  it  all  through  a sieve,  moistening  it  as  you  do 
so  with  more  or  less  rich  stock,  according  to  the 
occasion,  season  with  pepper,  salt,  and  a pinch  of 
sugar,  add  a liaison  of  egg  yolks  and  cream,  and,  just 
before  serving,  a small  piece  of  butter. 

Puree  Grenade. — Cut  into  shreds  tenor  twelve  large 
leeks,  and  stew  them  in  butter  till  quite  tender, 
seasoning  with  salt,  pepper,  and  a dust  of  sugar  ; 
then  add  to  them  about  one  gill  of  veloutc  sauce; 
allow  it  to  boil  quickly  for  a few  minutes  to  reduce 
it ; moisten  it  with  enough  white  stock,  sieve  it,  and 
finish  with  a small  piece  of  glaze,  or  two  or  three 
drops  of  Maggi’s  essence,  and  a dust  of  sugar.  For 
household  use  it  is  very  good  if  made  with  skim  milk 
or  ordinary  second  (colourless)  stock,  and  finished  off 
with  an  egg  and  milk  liaison. 

Haricot  Soup. — Soak  one  pint  of  haricot  beans  for 
twelve  hours  in  cold  water.  Meanwhile  melt  loz.  of 
fat  in  a pan,  then  add  one  small  onion,  one  small 
carrot,  one  small  turnip,  and  a piece  of  celery,  all 
washed,  peeled,  and  thinly  sliced,  together  with  a 
bunch  of  herbs,  two  cloves,  and  six  peppercorns ; fry 
these  all  together  for  five  to  ten  minutes,  keeping  it  all 
well  stirred  to  prevent  its  burning ; now  lay  in  the 
haricots,  with  one  quart  of  stock  or  water,  simmer 
till  quite  tender— for  about  one  and  a half  hours — 
mb  through  a sieve,  and  reheat;  just  at  the  last 
add  a milk  and  flour  liaison,  made  with  one  table- 
spoonful of  flour  and  a half  a pint  of  milk,  and  a 
seasoning  of  salt  and  pepper. 

Puree  Sans  Souci  — Soak  lib.  of  haricot  beans  in 
cold  water  for  twelve  hours,  then  drain  and  put  them 
into  a pan  with  one  pint  of  water ; simmer  till  quite 
soft  and  pulpy,  stirring  them  occasionally,  especially 
at  the  last,  to  prevent  their  burning ; add  a very  little 
more  water  as  that  in  the  pan  evaporates,  so  that 
when  cooked  there  shall  be  very  little  liquor  left. 
Boil  rather  less  than  lib.  of  well-picked  spinach  in 
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another  pan,  with  a little  salt,  until  tender,  shaking 
it  occasionally  as  it  cooks,  then  strain  it,  and  sieve. 
Pass  the  beans  also  through  a sieve,  and  mix  the  two 
purees,  diluting  them  to  the  desired  consistency  with 
a little  unclarified  vegetable  stock,  season  to  taste,  add 
a small  pat  of  butter  broken  up,  and  stir  together 
over  the  fire  till  hot.  Serve  with  fried  croutons. 

Puree  St.  Germain. — Soak  some  dried  peas  for 
twelve  hours,  then  drain  them,  and  put  them  on  in 
fresh  water,  cooking  them  slowly  for  five  hours  until 
the  peas  are  quite  tender ; now  sieve  them.  To  each 
pound  of  peas,  weighed  before  soaking,  allow  4oz.  of 
spinach  which  has  been  previously  boiled  and  rubbed 
through  a sieve ; mix  these  two  purees,  diluting  them 
with  vegetable  stock,  season  to  taste,  stir  over  the  fire 
till  hot,  adding  a large  pat  of  butter,  aud  when  this 
is  quite  dissolved  stir  in,  off  the  fire,  one  gill  of  cream, 
or,  just  before  serving,  lay  in  carefully  some  strips  of 
poached  custard.  Send  to  table  with  fried  croutons. 

The  Italian  dried  green  peas_  ( pistlli  verdi,  kept  at 
most  good  Italian  warehouses)  are  the  most  delicate 
for  this  soup. 

P.  Celeri. — Cook  five  or  six  heads  of  celery  for  a 
few  minutes  to  soften  them  a little  (or  if  quite  young 
simply  blanch  them),  then  drain  them,  put  them 
on  with  a little  brown  stock  and  a tiny  pinch  of 
sugar,  and  let  them  cook  till  quite  tender ; now  rub 
them  through  a sieve,  and  moisten  with  a good  gill  of 
rich  Espagnole  sauce,  then  add  enough  good  stock  to 
bring  it  all  to  the  desired  consistency,  sieve  once 
more,  reheat  with  4oz.  butter,  a piece  of  glaze  or  a 
few  drops  of  Maggi’s  essence,  and  a tiny  grate  of  nut- 
meg. If  liked,  this  soup  can  be  made  with  milk  or 
cream,  and  white  stock,  when  it  becomes  a creme. 

P.  Velours. — Cut  the  red  part  from  some  can’ots  until 
you  have  altogether  8oz.,  and  put  this  into  a pan  with 
loz.  of  butter,  2oz.  of  the  white  part  of  some  leeks, 
aud  a pinch  of  salt ; let  it  cook  for  five  minutes,  then 
add  half  a pint  of  well-flavoured  stock,  bring  it  to  the 
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boil,  and  let  it  simmer  steadily  till  the  carrot  is  quite 
tender,  then  pass  it  all  through  a sieve.  Bring  a pint 
of  stock  to  the  boil,  and  stir  into  it  |oz.  of  tapioca 
previously  crushed  up  small ; stir  this  into  the  broth 
for  five  minutes,  then  cover  down  the  pan,  and  let  it 
all  simmer  together  for  twenty  minutes,  skimming 
it  carefully  now  and  again.  Put  the  carrot  pulp  into 
a clean  pan,  and  stir  into  it  gradually  over  the  fire 
the  tapioca-thickened  soup,  and  as  soon  as  it  is 
thoroughly  hot  serve.  The  success  of  this  soup 
depends  on  its  smoothness,  so  it  must  be  properly  and 
carefully  sieved. 

Scotch  Kail.  —This  is  an  almost  historic  dish,  and, 
though  of  the  simplest,  is  decidedly  appetising  and 
hygienic,  and  at  the  same  time  economical.  Well 
wash,  pick  over,  and  trim  a full  pailful  of  greens 
( Scottice , “kail”  or  “kale”),  then  boil  it  in  a good 
panful  of  boiling  and  well  salted  water  for  two  and  a- 
half  hours  till  tender ; now  drain  off  the  water 
thoroughly,  and  set  this  aside.  Sprinkle  a small 
handful  of  good  oatmeal  over  the  kail,  and  mash  it  all 
to  a smooth  pulp  (it  can,  if  liked,  be  sieved),  then  add 
a short  half  pint  of  cream,  and  as  much  of  the  kail 
liquor  as  will  bring  it  to  a nice  consistency ; season 
to  taste  with  pepper  (it  should  not  want  salt),  watch 
it  reboil,  and  serve  at  once,  sending  oatmeal  bannocks 
to  table  with  it.  For  the  Bannoclcs : Put  into  a basin 
a large  breakfastcupful  of  oatmeal,  with  a quarter  of 
a teaspoonful  of  carbonate  of  soda,  two  tablespoonfuls 
of  Albene,  or  nut  fat,  and  as  much  boiling  water  as 
will  produce  a nice  firm  dough,  working  it  first  with  a 
wooden  spoon  till  cool  enough  to  handle.  Now  strew 
the  pastry  board  with  a little  dry  oatmeal,  and  turn 
the  dough  out  on  this,  dusting  it  all  again  with  a little 
more  meal.  Next,  with  your  knuckles,  press  it  out 
again  into  a large  round  cake  half  an  inch  thick,  then 
cut  this  cake  into  quarters,  shaking  off  the  loose  meal 
as  you  lift  it,  and  set  it  on  a clean  grid  over  a clear  fire. 
When  one  side  is  toasted,  turn  the  cake  and  toast  it 
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on  the  other,  atfer  which  dry  it  for  a little  in  front 
of  the  fire.  Many  cooks  make  oatcake  in  exactly 
the  same  way,  only  pressing  out  the  dough  as  thin 
as  possible,  short  of  its  breaking  in  the  lifting. 

Crime  Cressoniere  (Watercress  Cream). — Make  a 
smooth  roux  with  2oz.  each  of  butter  and  sifted  flour, 
moistening  it  gradually  with  a pint  of  cold  new 
milk,  till  it  is  very  smooth  and  thick.  Remove  all 
the  stringy  coarse  parts  from  some  nice  fresh  water- 
cress, and  blanch  this  till  it  will  sieve  easily.  Add  a 
pint  of  this  watercress  pulp  (which  must  not  be  too 
thick)  to  the  roux,  season  to  taste  with  coralline  and 
white  pepper  and  a little  salt,  strew  in  a little 
minced  parsley  over  it  and  serve,  handing  round  a 
boat  of  whipped  cream  seasoned  with  coralline 
pepper.  This  may  also  be  served  en  tasses,  in  which 
case  a teaspoonful  of  very  stiffly  whipped  cream  may 
be  lightly  dropped  on  each  at  the  moment  of  serving. 

Cook  three  or  four  good  market  bunches 

of  watercress  in  a quart  of  salted  water,  and  sieve 
when  tender.  Make  a roux  with  2oz.  each  of  flour 
and  butter,  and  moisten  with  a quart  of  milk.  Cook 
this  till  thick  and  smooth,  and  season  to  taste  with 
coralline  pepper  and  salt.  B?at  up  the  yolks  of  two 
eggs  with  a gill  of  cream,  pour  this  liaison  into  the 
tureen,  turn  the  boiling  soup  on  to  it,  stir  together, 
and  serve  with  cheese  pastry  fleurons. 

Fruit  Soup. — A class  of  vegetarian  food  which 
abroad  receives  much  attention,  and  is  justly  con- 
sidered an  important  item  in  the  menu,  is  scarcely 
recognised  in  this  country,  and  this  is  fruit  soup. 
Certainly  we  have  the  various  kinds  of  fruit  fools, 
somewhat  akin  to  the  fruit  soups,  but  these  are,  from 
the  amount  of  egg  yolk  and  cream  employed  in  their 
preparation,  often  too  rich  for  delicate  digestions. 
Bruit  soups,  on  the  contrary,  are  much  lighter,  and 
by  careful  preparation  may  be  made  to  vary  from  a 
liquid  that  might  almost  be  termed  a fruit  consomme 
to  a substantial  puree,  which  in  not  a few  countries 
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represents  a notable  factor  in  peasants’  meals.  In 
summer  these  soups  are  usually  served  cold,  prefer- 
ably iced,  or  chilled  by  being  stood  in  or  on  ice  till 
wanted, 

For  the  clear  fruit  soup  you  use  only  the  juice  of 
the  fruit  (diluted  or  not  with  a little  water  as  you 
please),  to  which  the  requisite  substance  is  given  by 
the  addition  of  some  starchy  matter,  previously 
rubbed  smooth  in  a little  cold  water,  and  added  to 
the  fruit  juice,  just  as  the  latter  reaches  boiling 
point,  when  it  is  allowed  to  cook  till  the  whole  is 
clear.  The  starchy  matter  may  be  either  cornflour, 
arrowroot,  sago,  or  tapioca;  when  using  the  two 
last,  cook  the  soup  rather  longer  than  for  the  first, 
letting  it  all  simmer  gently  till  the  sago  or  tapioca 
is  tender,  and  all  but  if  not  quite  transparent. 
When  just  about  to  serve,  add  a tablespoonful  of 
strained  lemon  juice  or  of  wine,  as  you  please.  The 
soup  should  be  sweetened  gradually  during  its 
preparation.  Serve  in  china  cups  or  glass  custard 
cups. 

For  soft  berries  such  as  raspberries,  etc.,  the 
method  is  a little  different.  Pick  over,  then  mash 
about  two  quarts  (or  41b.)  of  raspberries  with  lib. 
of  caster  or  granulated  sugar.  Let  it  stand  for  one 
hour,  then  sieve  it,  turn  it  all  into  a pan  over  the 
fire,  and  let  it  come  very  gradually  to  boiling 
point,  when  you  at  once  stir  in  a tablespoonful  of 
the  usual  thickening,  previously  blended  with  a very 
little  cold  water.  When  it  is  all  smooth  and  of  a 
nice  consistency  (about  that  of  cream),  add  in  a 
small  tumblerful  of  sherry,  white  Rhine  or  French 
wine,  or  any  other  wine  to  taste.  Lift  off  the  fire  at 
once,  and  set  it  aside  to  cool.  Serve  in  cups  and 
glasses  set  in  crushed  ice. 

In  Sweden,  and  indeed  in  other  parts,  the  people 
prefer  a really  substantial  soup  thus : — Take  one 
part  of  apricots  or  prunes  to  two  i>arts  of  dried 
apples,  and  allow  two  quarts  of  cold  water  for  each 
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cupful  of  apples.  Well  wash  the  fruit,  then  soak  it 
over  night  in  the  measured  water,  which  should  be 
cold.  Next  morning  put  the  pan  on  the  stove,  with 
a cupful  of  either  raisins  or  currants,  or  half  of 
each,  a dust  of  cinnamon  or  other  flavour  to  taste 
(this  is  obviously  a matter  of  individual  taste),  and 
one  tablespoonful  of  sago  or  tapioca.  Now  add 
another  quart  of  cold  water,  bring  it  to  the  boil, 
then  simmer  gently  till  it  is  all  tender,  seasoning  it 
either  with  a little  sugar  or  salt,  as  you  please. 

Another  and  simpler  form  of  apple  soup  is  this : 
Stew  gently  to  a pulp  sufficient  apples  to  produce  a 
pint  of  puree  when  sieved,  sweetening  this  to  taste. 
Add  to  this  puree  one  tablespoonful  and  a half  of 
sago  or  tapioca,  previously  cooked  till  tender  and 
transparent  in  one  pint  of  water.  Now  simmer  this 
all  for  twenty  minutes,  flavour  to  taste  with  salt 
and  cinnamon,  strain  and  serve  hot  or  iced,  as  you 
please. 

Cherry  Soup. — Cook  some  good,  fresh  cooking 
cherries  in  water  in  proportion  to  the  soup  required, 
some  biscuit  crumbs,  and  either  a good  grate  of 
lemon  peel  or  two  to  three  cloves,  until  the  fruit  is 
cooked  to  a mash.  Then  sieve  it,  again  bring  it 
to  the  boil,  and  season  to  taste  with  sugar,  red  wine 
(do  not  let  it  boil  after  this  is  added),  a tiny  dust  of 
salt  and  cinnamon.  Hand  round  wafers  or  rusks 
with  it.  This  soup  can  also  be  made  (in  winter) 
with  dried  cherries,  mixing  these  "with  thinly  sliced 
lemon  freed  from  pips,  etc.,  and  a very  little  oatmeal, 
and  is  then  served  hot. 

Strawberry  Soup. — Cook  finely-powdered  biscuits 
in  sufficient  water  (in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of 
soup  required),  flavour  it  with  wine,  sugar,  and 
cinnamon  to  taste,  and,  if  the  liquid  be  not  sufficiently 
thick,  stir  in  a little  fecula,  or  potato  flour,  rubbed 
smooth  with  cold  water.  Or,  if  liked,  use  a little 
Plasmon  stock.  When  well  blended,  stir  in  three  or 
four  saucerfuls  of  very  ripe  strawberries,  previously 
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marinaded  for  an  hour  or  so  in  sugar  and  white 
Rhine  wine;  send  biscuits  and  rusks  to  table  with  it. 

Mixed  Fruit  Soup. — Take  equal  parts  of  straw- 
berries, raspberries,  stoned  cherries,  and,  if  procur- 
able, bilberries,  and  crush  them  through  a sieve  after 
stalking  them  ; pour  as  much  water  to  them  as  you 
require  for  soup,  and  allow  the  fruit  to  cook  very 
slowly  for  half  an  hour,  after  which  sieve  it  all. 
When  they  have  come  to  the  boil,  sweeten  to  taste, 
add  a pinch  of  salt,  a drop  or  two  of  essence  of  lemon, 
and  as  much  fecula  or  potato  flour  dissolved  in  sweet 
cider  as  will  make  the  soup  the  right  thickness  (about 
as  thick  as  good  double  cream)  ; mix  in  lightly  at  the 
very  last  the  whites  of  two  eggs,  whisked  to  the 
stiffest  possible  froth,  and  serve  this  soup  with  either 
small  plain  biscuits  or  little  bran-bread  rolls. 

These  fruit  soups  are  great  supper  and  invalid 
dishes  in  Germany. 


CHAPTER  III. 

Entrees. 


In  the  preparation  of  vegetable  entrees  a few  simple 
hints  require  attention.  To  those  giving  up  a meat 
diet  the  vegetarian  food  will  at  first  doubtless  seem 
unsatisfactory,  especially  if  the  cooking  is  not  of  a 
careful  kind.  We  are  told  by  an  expert  that  it  is 
possible  to  live  healthily  on  vegetarian  lines  for  six- 
pence a day  ; but  it  is  extremely  doubtful  if  many 
people,  accustomed  to  a lifedong  use  of  more  generous 
diet,  would  not  feel  this  little  short  of  starvation.  So 
the  sooner  the  cook  learns  that,  if  her  vegetarian 
dishes  are  to  be  attractive,  both  in  appearance  and 
flavour,  her  work  will  require  quite  as  much  trouble 
and  forethought  as  a meat  course,  the  better  will  be 
the  result.  Especially  is  this  the  case  with  vegetable 
entrees,  the  success  of  which  is  often  ensured,  or 
marred,  by  the  success  and  seasonings  which  they 
demand.  The  false  economy  which  substitutes  skim 
milk  for  new  milk  or  single  cream,  or  a morsel  of 
cooking  butter  the  size  of  a nut,  for  the  generous  ounce 
or  more  of  fresh  butter  (whether  “ dairy  ” or  “ nut  ”) 
advised  by  the  recipe,  and  considers  cooking  eggs 
equivalent  to  new  laid,  is  pretty  nearly  certain  to 
spell  failure,  and  to  prove  merely  extravagance  under 
another  name.  Dried  and  powdered  herbs,  bought  in 
a packet,  or  ground  spices,  may  be  an  economy  in 
actual  labour,  but  will  seldom,  if  ever,  give  the  effect 
of  the  fresh  herbs  and  newly  prepared  since.  This 
can  be  easily  tested  by  trying  the  difference  between 
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the  average  bought  ground  pepper  and  black  pepper- 
corns ground  as  wanted  in  a peppermill ; and  the 
same  thing  applies  to  almost  everything  used  in  this 
way  in  cookery.  Another  point  t:>  be  noticed  is  that 
the  quantity  of  spice,  however  good,  must  be  carefully 
proportioned,  or  it  will  absolutely  over- flavour  the 
vegetables,  and  utterly  destroy  their  natural  aroma. 

Epinard  am s Quenelles.  (Spinach  Quenelles). — Melt 
3oz.  of  butter  in  a stewpan,  and  when  it  fritters  (as 
for  omelets)  stir  in  3oz.  or  4oz.  freshly  made  white 
breadcrumbs,  and  about  half  a gill  of  boiling  water, 
and  stir  it  well  together  till  it  becomes  a smooth  even 
panade.  Now  lift  it  off  the  fire,  and,  when  somewhat 
cooled,  mix  in  the  yolks  of  three  eggs  and  4oz.  of 
grated  cheese  (this  need  not  be  Parmesan,  but  should 
be  good  and  not  over-ripe),  coralline  pepper,  and  a 
very  little  salt ; lastly  stir  in  quickly  and  lightly  the 
very  stiffly-whisked  whites  of  the  eggs,  then  drop  the 
mixture  by  spoonfuls  into  boiling  fat,  and  fry  to  a 
delicate  golden  brown.  Lift  out,  drain,  and  serve  in 
a border  of  spinach,  with  either  a good  Bechamel  or 
tomato  sauce.  In  the  later  case,  mix  a full  dessert- 
spoonful of  grated  cheese  to  each  half  pint  of  sauce. 
A very  delicate  form  of  this  dish  is  made  by  serving 
the  cheese  quenelles  in  a border  of  lettuce  prepared 
as  for  Laitues  aux  (Eufs.  Be  careful  as  to  the  salt 
used  in  the  quenelles,  as  this  must  depend  on  the 
cheese. 

Champignons  a la  Maltre  d' Hotel. — Prepare  some 
croutons  of  fried  bread,  either  round  or  square,  and 
spread  them  fairly  thickly  with  maitre  d’hotel  butter, 
then  lay  on  each  a delicately  broiled  and  seasoned 
mushroom,  laying  in  the  cup  of  each  of  these  a tiny 
pat  of  the  same  butter  ; add  a drop  or  two  of  lemon 
juice,  and  serve  very  hot.  (For  non-vegetarians  this 
dish  is  excellent  if  the  croutons  are  spread  with  either 
ham  or  kipper  butter,  adding  the  little  pat  of  maitre 
d’hotel  butter  to  the  mushrooms.) 

Champignons  aux  CEufs. — Mince  some  mushrooms 
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pretty  finely,  and  cook  them  in  a good  tomato  sauce 
till  the  latter  is  quite  thick,  and  the  mushrooms  are 
tender;  now  stir  in  as  many  raw  eggs  as  you  please, 
using  four  whites  to  six  yolks,  and  stir  carefully  over 
the  fire  till  the  eggs  are  cooked  (but  not  toughened), 
and  serve  very  hot.  The  eggs  should  be  of  the 
consistency  of  not  too  much  cooked  buttered  eggs. 

Kari  a V Africaine. — Slice  a large  sour  apple  and  a 
large  Spanish  onion,  and  fry  in  a casserole  in  2oz.  of 
butter  (in  which  you  have  previously  fried  a spoonful 
or  so  of  curry  powder)  till  nicely  coloured  ; then  add 
in  five  or  six  cobs  of  Indian  corn  (mealies,  or  failing 
fresh,  use  a tin  of  green  corn)  cut  from  the  cob,  a full 
gill  of  bean  stock,  two  teaspoonfuls  of  cocoanut,  and 
a teaspoonful  of  sugar.  Stew  these  altogether  for 
twenty  minutes,  then  add  a full  tablespoonful  of 
lemon  juice  or  tamarind  juice,  and  lastly  a gill  of 
milk  thickened  with  loz.  of  roux.  (It  is  impossible 
to  say  how  much  curry  to  use,  as  it  depends  both  on 
the  curry,  and  personal  taste.  Anyway  the  curry 
should  not  be  a hot  one ! ) Serve  with  plain  boiled  rice. 

Fritto  Misto  (Mixed  Fritters). — Break  up  some  cold, 
cooked  cauliflower,  quartered  artichoke  bottoms,  neat 
fillets  of  salsify,  aubergines,  celeriac,  Indian  corn,  etc., 
marinade  all  these  with  lemon  juice,  finely  minced 
parsley,  and  a;  little  white  pepper.  When  required, 
dry  ea'cli  piece  lightly,  dip  in  milk,  then  in  sifted 
flour ; allow  this  to  dry  on,  then  fry  either  in  nut  fat 
or  oil,  and  serve  piled  on  a hot  dish,  either  with  or 
without  fried  croutons  spread  with  maitre  d’ hotel 
butter.  If  preferred,  the  vegetables,  after  marinading, 
may  be  dipped  in  good  frying  batter,  and  fried  a 
golden  brown.  Serve  plain,  or  garnished  with  tiny 
macaroni  balls,  and  dusted  with  grated  cheese.  If 
peas  or  Indian  corn  are  used  for  this  “fry,”  take 
them  up  two  or  three  at  a time  and  cover  with  the 
batter.  Fried  artichoke  chips  are  also  very  nice  with 
this  dish,  for  which  any  assortment  of  dainty 
vegetables  may  be  used. 
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Fritto  Misto  alia  Citta  Vecchia. — Cut  some  neat 
sq  uares  of  cold  fried  polenta  and  Gray  ere,  or  any  other 
cheese,  and  marinade  these  in  a little  oil  and  freshly 
ground  black  pepper ; also  pluck  a small  cooked 
cauliflower  into  florets,  cut  some  peeled  cucumber 
into  neat  cubes,  also  some  artichoke  bottoms,  little 
onions,  etc.,  and  put  these  all  in  a soup  plate  with 
cooked  and  strung  French  beans,  and  any  other 
vegetables  available,  and  marinade  them  with  sliced 
onion,  some  broken  up  parsley  stalks,  tiny  sprays  of 
thyme  and  bayleaf,  oil,  peppercorns,  and  a judicious 
sprinkle  of  tarragon  vinegar,  and  let  them  steep  for 
an  hour  or  two.  Now  drain  the  cheese  and  vege- 
tables lightly,  dip  into  the  first  batter  given  for 
fritters  (which  should  be  pretty  thick),  drop  into 
smoking  fat,  and  fry  till  crisp  and  a golden  brown ; 
drain  well  on  kitchen  paper  in  front  of  the  fire,  then 
serve  piled  up  on  a hot  dish,  garnished  with  fried 
parsley,  a good  dust  of  grated  cheese  and  coralline 
pepper,  and,  if  liked,  a few  drops  of  tarragon  vinegar. 

Beignets  cle  Pommes  aux  Clioux  (Potato  and 
Cabbage  Fritters). — Mince  very  finely  8oz.  of  cooked 
potatoes  (hot  or  cold),  4oz.  Brussels  sprouts  or 
cabbage,  and  half  a nice  onion,  mixing  them  all 
well.  Melt  loz.  of  butter,  add  this  to  the  vegetables 
with  sufficient  freshly  ground  black  pepper  to  season 
the  dish  (this  must  be  a matter  of  personal  taste), 
then  pat  it  out  into  round  cakes,  flatten  lightly,  roll 
in  dried  breadcrumbs,  and  fry  in  boiling  fat.  Drain 
on  kitchen  paper,  and  serve  piled  up  on  a hot  dish, 
and  garnished  with  raw  or  fried  parsley,  or  poached 
eggs. 

Celeri,  Bouquerel. — Quarter  and  trim  eight  celery 
roots,  removing  all  stringy  parts,  and  boil  these  roots 
for  ten  minutes  in  boiling  water.  Now  drain,  and  stew 
the  celery  in  a little  butter  and  milk,  until  tender 
enough  to  sieve,  when  you  rub  a full  half  of  it  through 
a sieve,  moistening  it  as  you  do  so  with  a little  cream 
or  new  milk,  with  a seasoning  of  salt  and  white  pepper 
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to  taste.  Keep  this  puree,  which  should  be  fairly 
thick,  hot  till  wanted.  Meanwhile,  trim  the  unsieved 
celery  into  neat  pieces,  and  dip  each  in  some  rich 
Bechamel  or  veloute  sauce  (reduced  till  very  thick), 
and  leave  till  cold,  when  you  egg  and  crumb  them 
twice,  and  fry  to  a golden  brown  in  plenty  of  hot  fat. 
Kow  arrange  these  fritters  en  couronne,  on  a hot  dish, 
and  fill  up  the  centre  with  the  celery  puree,  to  which 
you  add  a small  piece  of  butter  just  as  you  are 
about  to  use  it.  Serve  very  hot. 

Celery  may  be  treated  in  this  way  by  a variety  of 
methods.  For  instance,  a thick  puree  of  mushrooms, 
of  onions,  of  tomatoes,  or  even  potato,  may  replace 
the  celery  puree,  a vegetable  demi- glace  being  poured 
round  outside.  Salsify,  celeriac,  cucumber,  etc.,  can 
all  be  treated  thus. 

Celeri,  Duchesse. — Cook  the  celery  very  gently  in  well 
seasoned  milk,  with  a bouquet.  When  cooked,  trim 
and  cut  into  neat  even  lengths,  season  lightly  with 
salt  and  white  pepper,  and  put  a layer  into  a fire- 
proof or  gratia  dish  ; pour  a little  very  rich  Bechamel 
over  it,  and  repeat  these  layers  till  the  dish  is 
full,  raising  it  in  a dome  shape  in  the  centre.  Strew 
thickly  with  grated  Parmesan  cheese  and  a little 
coralline  pepper,  sprinkle  here  and  there  with  a little 
liquefied  butter,  and  set  it  in  the  oven  for  ten  minutes 
to  brown  the  top.  Salsify,  cucumber,  etc.,  can  also  be 
cooked  in  this  way. 

Friandines  aux  Legumes  (Vegetable  Patties). — 
For  this,  take  any  nice,  rather  stiff  vegetable  puree, 
stamp  out  some  rounds  of  thinly  rolled  out  puff  paste 
with  a cutter,  or  a tumbler,  wet  the  edges,  place  a 
teaspoonful  (or  a dessertspoonful,  according  to  the 
size  of  the  rounds  of  paste)  of  the  vegetable  puree  on 
each ; double  into  a crescent  shape,  pinching  the 
edges  well  together,  brush  over  with  beaten  eggs, 
then  roll  in  broken  up  vermicelli  or  breadcrumbs,  fry 
a golden  brown  in  hot  fat,  drain  well,  and  serve.  To 
ensure  a nice  even  appearance,  let  the  crescents 
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stand,  after  crumbing,  till  firm,  and  repeat  the 
crumbing  and  egging  if  necessary,  patting  them 
lightly  with  a palette  knife,  and  fry.  This 
avoids  the  risk  of  the  casing  coming  off  in 
patches  and  looking  unsightly.  These  friandines, 
if  made  small,  make  a very  pretty  garnish  for  various 
egg  and  other  dishes,  of  course  varying  the  purees 
accordingly.  For  Spinach  Puree,  take  about  lib.  of 
cold,  cooked,  and  sieved  spinach ; fry  two  finely 
minced  shallots  in  loz.  of  butter,  then  stir  in  the 
spinach,  dust  in  about  a dessertspoonful  of  dried  and 
sifted  flour,  with  white  pepper,  salt,  and  grated  nut- 
meg to  taste,  adding  a tablespoonful  of  cream  or 
good  sauce  if  the  mixture  be  too  thick.  Cook  for 
eight  or  i en  minutes,  then  spread  out  on  a dish  and 
leave  till  cool. 

Any  delicate  vegetable  puree  may  be  used  in  this 
way,  artichokes,  celeriac,  salsify  (black  or  white), 
cardoons,  mushrooms,  etc.,  being  specially  commend- 
able. If  a full  teaspoonful  of  Plasmon  powder  or  a 
full  dessertspoonful  of  grated  cheese  be  added  to  |lb. 
of  the  vegetable  puree,  these  little  friandines  will  be 
found  very  nutritious  and  appetising  by  themselves. 

Beignets  cle  Choujteurs,  Villeroi  (Cauliflower 
Fritters). — Break  up  a cold,  cooked  cauliflower,  and 
dip  each  little  sprig  in  cold,  thick  white  sauce 
(Bechamel,  Allemande,  etc.,  as  you  please),  and  leave 
till  this  sauce  is  set.  When  firm,  dip  each  sprig 
singly  into  a nice  frying  batter,  drop  them  one 
by  one  into  hot  fat,  and  fry  a golden  brown.  Then 
drain,  dust  with  fine  salt  and  coralline  pepper,  and 
serve  at  once  garnished  with  fried  parsley. 

Aigrettes  de  Choufleur  (Cauliflower  Aigrettes). — 
Allow  some  cold,  cooked  cauliflower,  broken  up  small, 
to  marinade  for  an  hour  or  so  in  a little  oil,  white 
tarragon  vinegar,  a slice  or  two  of  onion,  two  or 
three  parsley  stalks,  and  some  peppercorns  ; then 
drain  lightly,  roll  in  either  rounds  or  squares  of  the 
following  paste,  drop  these  a few  at  a time  in  a hot 
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fat,  and  fry  a golden  brown.  Drain  well,  and  serve 
piled  on  a hot  dish,  dusted  with  grated  Parmesan 
cheese.  Almost  any  cold,  cooked  vegetables  can  be 
cooked  in  this  way.  For  the  Savoury  Choux 
Paste : — Put  loz.  of  butter  in  a pan  with  half  a pint 
of  water  and  a pinch  of  salt,  and,  directly  it  boils, 
stir  in  gently  4oz.  of  flour,  and  keep  it  stirred  over 
the  fire  till  it  forms  a stiff  paste  that  will  leave  the 
sides  of  the  pan  clear  and  clean  ; then  lift  off  the  pan 
and,  when  it  has  cooled  somewhat,  work  in  two  whole 
beaten  eggs  and  one  yolk,  working  them  in  singly, 
with  3oz.  grated  Parmesan  cheese,  and  a dust  of 
coralline  pepper.  Spread  this  on  a dish  or  board  to 
cool,  then  cut  off  little  rounds  or  squares,  and  use 
for  the  cauliflower  as  described  above.  This  paste 
made  into  tiny  balls,  and  either  fried  or  baked  a 
golden  brown  in  a moderate  oven,  makes  a pretty 
garnish  for  many  soups,  and  other  vegetable  dishes, 
when  it  is  known  as  Profiteroles  or  Diablotins  au 
Parmesan. 

Chou  Frise  aux  CEufs  (Curly  Kale  with  Eggs). — 
Boil  the  curly  kale  for  ten  minutes  in  boiling,  salted 
water,  then  drain  thoroughly,  pressing  out  all  the 
moisture  you  can ; shred  it  into  a stewpan  with  2oz. 
liquefied  butter,  and  4oz.  finely  minced  onion,  and  fry 
all  together  for  five  minutes,  keeping  it  well  stirred 
with  a fork.  Now  stew  altogether  in  sufficient  good 
bean  stock  to  cover  it  well ; when  tender  and  the 
stock  is  all  but  absorbed,  add  in  half  a pint  of  good 
Soubise  and  a spoonful  or  so  of  cream  ; stir  well  till 
thoroughly  hot,  and  serve  on  a hot  dish  in  a pile, 
garnished  with  poached  eggs  and  cheese  pastry 
fleurons.  If  liked,  egg  balls  (which  see)  or  the 
“ round  ” eggs  may  be  used. 

Laitues  aux  CEufs  Mollets  (Lettuce  with  Soft  Boiled 
Eggs). — Blanch  three  or  four  good  cos  lettuces  in  boil- 
ing water  for  ten  minutes,  then  drain,  and  press  them 
as  dry  as  you  can  get  them.  Now  shred  the  lettuce 
finely,  and  place  them  in  a pan  with  2oz.  of  liquefied 
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butter,  and  about  4oz.  finely  minced  onion,  and  fry  it 
all  for  five  minutes,  keeping  it  well  stirred  with  a fork 
till  thoroughly  blended  ; then  moisten  with  hot  milk 
and  water,  and  stew  till  it  is  all  tender,  when  you 
drain  it,  then  arrange  it  in  little  heaps  on  a hot  dish, 
flattening  the  tops  lightly.  Lay  on  each  an  ceuf 
mallet,  and  serve  with  a good  tomato  sauce  round,  to 
which  you  have  added  a spoonful  of  grated  cheese  for 
each  half  pint  of  sauce.  This  makes  a very  pretty 
dish,  but  Col.  Ivenney-Herbert,  to  whose  most  useful 
and  attractive  book  on  “Vegetarian  and  Simple  Diet” 
I am  much  indebted,  advises  the  lettuce  to  be  stewed 
in  milk  and  water  enough  to  cover,  and  any  of  this 
liquid  (to  which  a little  more  milk  should  be  added) 
being  used  in  making  Milanaise  Sauce  (which  see). 
In  any  case  serve  with  fleurons  of  cheese  pastry  well 
dusted  with  coralline  pepper.  In  the  season,  plovers’ 
eggs  are  delicious  for  this  dish.  Endive  also  is 
excellent  treated  in  this  way. 

Aubergines  au  Gratin. — Par-boil  two  nice  auber- 
gines (egg  plant),  quarter  them  lengthways,  and  drain 
well  on  a sieve  ; rub  a baking  tin  or  gratin  dish  with 
a cut  clove  of  garlic,  and  butter  the  dish  well. 
Arrange  the  quartered  aubergines  neatly  on  this, 
season  with  salt  and  pepper,  and  a little  grated 
nutmeg,  sauce  over  with  good  Bechamel  sauce,  and 
strew  the  top  pretty  thickly  with  breadcrumbs  and 
grated  Parmesan  cheese  ; dot  some  little  pieces  of 
butter  over  the  top,  and  bake  about  twenty 
minutes  in  a sharp  oven  till  nicely  browned. 
Vegetable  marrow,  cucumber,  celery,  salsify, 
asparagus,  etc.,  can  all  be  served  in  this  way,  and 
are  particularly  good  thus. 

Stachys,or  Crones  Japonaises,  en  coquilles  (Scalloped 
Japanese  Artichokes). — Boil  the  well  washed  and 
brushed  little  vegetables  in  half  milk  half  water  for 
about  fifteen  minutes,  but  be  careful  not  to  overcook 
them,  or  their  flavour  will  be  utterly  destroyed. 
When  tender,  but  not  mashy,  pile  them  in  well 
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buttered  scallop  shells  or,  failing  these,  in  little  china 
shells,  dust  them  lightly  with  finely  minced  parsley, 
and  a little  pepper  and  salt,  cover  them  with  cheese 
cream  sauce  (to  which  add  an  extra  spoonful  or  two 
of  double  cream) , dust  with  grated  Gruyere  cheese, 
and  set  in  the  oven  till  coloured  to  a delicate  golden 
brown.  Cold,  cooked  salsify  (black  or  white), 
asparagus,  cardoons,  artichoke  bottoms  quartered, 
Jerusalem  artichokes  (these,  however,  require  rather 
stronger  seasoning,  and  are  improved,  when  permis- 
sible, by  a few  drops  of  essence  of  anchovy)  may  all 
be  treated  in  this  way.  Few  people  appear  to  know 
that  the  stalks  of  Brussel  sprouts,  if  well  scraped, 
cut  into  inch  lengths,  and  cooked  as  above  (only 
rather  longer  to  ensure  their  being  tender)  make 
an  extremely  nice  dish  with  a strong  asparagus 
flavour. 

Fondu  d' Artichauts  aux  Qdufs  de  Vanneaux. — Trim, 
blanch,  and  boil  till  tender  as  many  artichoke 
bottoms  as  you  may  require.  Or  heat  canned 
artichoke  bottoms  in  their  own  liquor,  and  when 
quite  hot  drain  well.  Either  way  choose  rather 
small  ones.  Set  each  hollow  side  upwards  on  a 
square  crouton  spread  with  watercress  butter,  place  a 
hot  plover’s  egg  on  each,  with  a pipe  and  bag  force 
out  a little  rim  of  watercress  butter  round  the  egg, 
and  serve  as  quickly  as  possible.  The  plover’s  eggs 
should  be  boiled  for  seven  minutes,  or,  if  they  have 
been  previously  boiled,  lay  them  in  a little  hot  water 
till  heated,  then  shell  quickly,  and  use. 

Fonds  d’ Artichauts  au  Cresson. — Cook  some  water- 
cress precisely  as  you  would  spinach,  and  sieve  it. 
Have  ready  some  cooked  artichoke  bottoms,  and  fill 
en  pyramide  with  the  watercress  puree  nicely 
seasoned  with  white  pepper ; place  an  egg  ball  on 
each,  and  serve.  If  liked,  place  the  artichoke  on  a 
crouton  dusted  with  minced  parsley,  mushroom,  and 
chives. 

Fonds  d'  Artichauts,  Fermiere. — Cut  some  cooked 
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mushrooms  into  dice,  and  stir  three  tablespoonfuls  of 
these  into  half  pint  of  good  Espagnole,  to  which  you 
have  added  a dessertspoonful  of  sherry  ; heat  some 
cooked  or  bottled  artichoke  bottoms,  fill  them  with 
the  mushroom,  arrange  down  a dish  on  fried 
croutons  spread  with  d’Uxelle  butter,  pour  very  hot 
Espagnole  round,  and  serve. 

Foncls  d’  Artichauts,  Morny. — Heat  the  artichoke 
bottoms  as  before,  dish  on  round  croutons,  pour  a 
nice  Morny  sauce  over,  then  cover  with  the  following- 
cheese  mixture, brown  with  a salamander  or  hot  shovel, 
and  use.  For  the  Cheese  Mixture : Slice  thinly  3oz. 
Gruyere  cheese,  and  mix  it  over  the  fire  with  two  full 
tablespoonfuls  of  thick  cream,  add  a tiny  dust  of 
coralline  pepper,  and  use  directly  it  is  melted. 

Artichauts , Poivrade  (Globe  Artichokes  with 
Poivrade  Sauce). — Boil  the  artichokes  first  in  salted 
water,  after  well -cleansing,  trimming,  and  quartering 
them,  remove  the  choke,  and  serve  with  a French  salad 
dressing  (oil,  vinegar,  pepper  and  salt)  a la  Poivrade, 
when  they  form  a very  favourite  vegetable  entremet. 
What  few  people  realise  in  this  country,  however,  is 
that  the  artichokes  are  far  more  delicate  if  well 
washed  and  trimmed,  and  served  raw  with  a 
Poivrade.  Unfortunately  for  this  style  of  serving, 
the  artichokes  need  to  be  very  young  and  tender, 
much  younger,  in  fact,  than  any  British  gardener  can 
be  induced  to  cut  them. 

Artichauts,  Chasseur. — Trim,  and  well  wash  three 
good  artichokes,  drain  and  blanch  them  in  salted 
water  for  a little,  then  drain  again  and  cool.  Mean- 
while, pick  over  |lb.  of  fresh  button  mushrooms, 
reserving  three  of  the  largest,  and  well  wash  and 
mince  the  rest.  Peel  and  mince  half  a small  onion 
and  one  shallot,  and  fry  to  a golden  brown  in  butter, 
then  add  the  minced  mushrooms,  and  stir  all  together 
over  the  fire  till  their  liquor  is  well  reduced.  Now 
add  two  tablespoonfuls  of  fresh  breadcrumbs  and  a 
dessertspoonful  of  minced  parsley,  with  salt  and 
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pepper  to  season,  and  a dust  of  powdered  nutmeg, 
working  in  just  enough  Espagnole  sauce  to  bind  it 
all.  Remove  some  of  ihe  centre  leaves  and  the 
choke  from  the  artit  hokes,  and  fill  up  the  vacancy 
with  the  akove  puree,  put  a trimmed  button 
mushroom  on  each,  and  tie  over  each  some  heavily 
buttered  paper,  to  keep  them  in  shape.  Line  a 
saute  pan  with  a little  oil,  some  sliced  carrots  and 
turnips,  and  a bouquet,  add  half  a gill  each  of  white 
wine  and  good  stock,  lay  in  the  artichokes,  cover  all 
with  a buttered  paper,  and  braise  in  the  oven  till 
tender,  basting  occasionally.  Untie  the  artichokes 
and  set  them  on  a hot  dish.  Strain  off  their  liquor, 
skim  it  well,  add  half  a gill  of  tomato  sauce,  and  the 
rest  of  the  Espagnole  (there  should  have  been  half 
a gill  altogether),  reduce  to  a glaze,  work  in  a little 
butter  in  small  pieces,  season  to  taste,  pour  round 
the  artichokes,  and  serve. 

Petites  Bouchees  aux  Salsifies. — Have  ready  six  or 
eight  puff-paste  patty  cases.  Cut  into  small  pieces 
four  nice  cooked  salsifies,  and  turn  them  into  half  a 
pint  or  so  of  good  white  or  creamy  Bechamel  sauce 
with  2oz.  or  3oz.  of  mushrooms  chopped,  tossed  in 
butter,  and  seasoned  with  lemon  juice,  pepper,  and 
salt  to  taste ; stir  this  gently  over  the  fire  till  quite 
hot,  then  pour  it  neatly  into  the  cases,  and  serve  at 
once  very  hot.  The  little  tops  of  the  pastry  cases 
should  be  dusted  with  coralline  pepper  and  minced 
parsley.  These  little  bouches  are  admirable  stand- 
bys in  an  emergency,  as  they  can  be  prepared  in  a 
few  minutes  (if  the  cases  are  at  hand  in  an  airtight 
tin)  and  may  be  made  of  any  nice,  delicate  vege- 
tables, such  as  cucumber,  seakale,  green  peas, 
asparagus  points,  etc.,  varying  the  sauces  in  which 
they  are  tossed  to  taste,  whilst  if  you  wish  to 
increase  their  nutritous  powers,  mix  the  mushrooms 
Avith  grated  cheese,  or  add  a little  Plasmon  to  the 
Bechamel. 

Macaroni  en  Beignets. — Cut  some  cooked  macaroni 
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into  one  and  a halt  to  two  inch  pieces,  dust  lightly  with 
salt  and  freshly  ground  black  pepper,  then  lift  two  or 
three  pieces  together  in  an  iron  spoon,  dip  them  in 
good  frying  batter,  then  fry  a golden  brown  in  plenty 
■of  hot  friture.  Serve  (when  well  drained),  piled  on 
a hot  dish,  with  a garnish  of  fried  parsley  or  seasoned 
watercress,  and  a good  dust  of  coralline  pepper  and 
grated  eheese.  If  preferred,  serve  with  good  tomato 
sauce  to  which  you  have  added  a full  spoonful  of 
grated  Parmesan  cheese  to  each  half  pint  of  sauce ; 
or  a rich  Soubise,  similarly  treated.  Either  way  these 
fritters  are  delicious. 

Petits  Ghoux  ci  VIndienne. — Blanch  three  well 
washed  and  trimmed  spring  cabbages,  divide  them, 
choose  out  the  best  leaves,  and  lay  them  together, 
two  or  three  at  a time,  flat  on  a board.  Have  ready 
a good  curry  farce,  and  place  a roll  of  this  on  each 
layer  of  cabbage,  rolling  them  up  tightly  and  tying 
them  into  shape.  How  place  them  in  a casserole 
containing  sliced  carrot  and  an  onion  fried  in  butter, 
moisten  with  rich  stock,  and  braise  for  twenty 
minutes.  How  skim  off  all  fat,  add  from  half  to  one 
gill  of  good  curry  sauce,  and  again  cook  gently  for 
twenty  minutes,  after  which  lift  out  the  cabbage  rolls, 
remove  the  strings,  and  either  serve  in  a wall  of  rice 
with  the  reduced  and  skimmed  sauce  over  them,  or 
serve  in  a pile  on  a hot  dish  with  the  reduced  and 
skimmed  sauce  poured  over  them,  and  send  plain 
boiled  rice  to  table  with  them.  Any  nice  well- 
flavoured  farce  may  be  used  thus,  only  varying  the 
sauce  and  the  naine  of  the  dish.  For  the  Curry 
Farce,  see  chapter  on  “ Sauces  and  Garnishes.” 

Fonds  d' Artichauts,  Soubise  ecu  Parmesan. — Have 
ready  as  many  heated  artichoke  bottoms  as  you  need, 
and  fill  the  hollows  with  a good  and  well  reduced  puree 
Soubise,  to  which  you  have  added  a spoonful  of 
grated  Parmesan  and  a dust  of  coralline  pepper  for 
each  half  pint  of  puree.  Leave  this  till  cold  and 
firm,  then  smooth  the  surface  with  a hot,  wet  kni  fe, 
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dust  with  seasoned  breadcrumbs,  sprinkle  with  a few 
drops  of  liquefied  butter,  arrange  them  in  a well- 
buttered,  fireproof  gratin  dish,  and  set  in  the  oven 
till  lightly  browned.  For  the  Puree  Soubise  : Blanch 
about  6oz.  of  onions  for  five  minutes,  then  mince 
them  fairly  finely,  and  stir  over  the  fire  in  loz.  of 
butter  till  quite  tender,  but  not  coloured  ; now  stir 
in,  off  the  fire,  half  pint  good  Bechamel  sauce,  let  it 
boil  up,  skim  well,  and  reduce  a fourth  part  by  rapid 
boiling,  sieve,  and  use.  It  should  be  fully  as  thick  as 
fairly  stiff  bread  sauce. 

Asperges,  Princesse. — Put  into  a pan  loz.  each  of 
dried  sifted  flour  and  fresh  butter,  stirring  these 
well  together,  and  when  the  butter  is  melted  add 
half  pint  of  single  cream  or  new  milk,  a very  finely 
chopped  shallot,  a bouquet,  and  a pinch  of  coralline 
pepper  ; stir  these  all  together  over  the  fire  till  the 
mixture  has  boiled  for  five  minutes  or  so,  then  add 
the  strained  juice  of  a lemon  and  half  gill  more  of 
single  cream  or  new  milk,  and  tammy.  Whip  six 
whole  eggs  together  till  quite  light  and  well  blended, 
then  turn  these  into  a pan  with  the  cream  mixture, 
and  stir  over  the  fire  till  it  thickens,  but  be  sure  it 
does  not  boil ; now  spread  a layer  of  this  sauce  over 
a well  buttered  entree  or  fireproof  dish,  then  arrange 
on  it  a layer  of  cooked  asparagus  cut  into  inch 
lengths,  dot  this  here  and  there  with  little  pieces  of 
butter,  then  cover  with  more  sauce,  and  repeat  these 
two  layers  till  the  dish  is  nearly  full.  Have  ready 
five  egg  whites  whipped  to  a very  stiff  froth,  and 
seasoned  with  salt  and  coralline  pepper,  and  with  a 
forcing  bag  and  pipe  force  this  out  on  to  the 
asparagus  in  little  pyramids,  sprinkle  it  all  over  with 
finely  grated  Parmesan  cheese ; place  the  dish  in  a 
tin  containing  boiling  water  (if  a silver  entree  dish 
is  used  put  a double  sheet  of  kitchen  paper  under  it 
as  well),  set  this  in  a moderate  oven,  and  bake  till  of 
a nice  brown  and  quite  crisp,  which  it  should  be  in 
about  fifteen  minutes. 
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Oignons,  Julienne. — Put  some  peeled  Spanish 
onions  into  a pan  with  enough  cold  water  to  cover, 
and  blanch  them  ; then  drain  well,  and  place  them 
in  another  pan  with  2oz.  butter,  a few  slices  of 
carrots  and  turnips,  a nice  bunch  of  herbs,  and  a 
few  peppercorns,  cover  with  a buttered  paper,  and 
the  lid  of  the  pan,  and  fry  it  all  for  fifteen  to  twenty 
minutes;  now  moisten  this  with  half  pint  of  good 
strong  bean  stock,  and  let  the  onions  braise  in  the 
oven  for  three  hours,  adding  more  stock  as  that  in 
the  pan  is  absorbed.  When  tender,  dish  the  onions 
neatly,  brush  over  with  warm  glaze,  and  serve 
garnished  on  top  with  a julienne  garnish  and  picked 
and  blanched  parsley  ; carefully  skim  off  all  the  fat 
from  the  braising  liquor,  stir  into  it  two  tablespoon- 
fuls of  brown  sauce,  let  it  boil  up,  then  pour  it  round 
the  onions,  and  serve  at  once. 

Laitues  Braisees  aux  CEufs  (Braised  Lettuces). — 
Well  wash  and  trim  some  nice  lettuces,  tying  each 
up  separately  ; place  in  a stewpan  with  enough  cold 
water  to  cover  them,  season  with  a little  salt,  and 
bring  to  the  boil ; then  drain,  rinse  in  cold  water, 
press  gently  till  all  but  dry,  and  fry  in  a good  pat  of 
butter  in  a stewpan  for  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes ; 
now  add  a gill  of  good  stock,  and  braise  them  till 
tender.  When  cooked,  cut  each  into  four  or  six, 
according  to  size,  press  them  lightly,  set  them  on 
fried  croutons,  brushing  them  over  with  a little 
warm  glaze,  and  serve  with  a good,  creamy  egg 
sauce  round. 

Carrots,  Inclienne. — For  five  or  six  persons  remove 
the  tops  from  Hlb.  to  21b.  of  young  carrots,  well 
wash  and  rinse  them  in  cold  water ; now  peel  them, 
blanch  in  sufficient  cold  water  to  cover  them,  and  as 
soon  as  this  comes  to  the  boil,  drain  them  and  again 
rinse  in  cold  water,  and  dry  in  a clean,  rough  cloth. 
Now  trim  the  tops  round,  and,  if  large,  halve  them, 
and  fry  them  for  ten  to  fifteen  minutes  in  l|oz.  of 
butter  with  a bouquet  garni,  a dust  of  coralline  pepper, 
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and  two  finely  minced  shallots ; now  add  half  pint 
well  flavoured  stock,  and  let  it  all  boil  together  for 
an  hour,  adding  more  stock  as  that  in  the  pan  is 
absorbed  ; then  lift  out  the  bouquet,  stirring  in  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  Espagnole  sauce,  a teaspoonful  of 
chutney,  half  a teaspoonful  of  curry  paste,  and  the 
juice  of  half  a lemon.  Watch  it  reboil,  then  add  a 
finely  minced  green  capsicum  from  which  you  have 
taken  the  seeds ; stir  well  together  in  a basin  the 
yolks  of  two  raw  eggs  and  half  a gill  of  cream,  and 
pour  this  to  the  carrots,  etc.,  stirring  it  all  till  ihe 
sauce  thickens,  add  a teaspoonful  of  minced  chives  or 
parsley,  and  serve  hot  in  a plain  rice  border. 

Carrots,  Rosine.-— Wash  l|lb.  to  21b.  of  new  carrots, 
and  blanch  them  as  before  in  a little  salted  cold 
water ; when  this  boils,  drain ; rub  in  a clean  cloth  to 
remove  the  skin,  etc.  (if  large  they  may  be  cut  into 
three  or  four,  but  they  are  more  delicate  when  small). 
Place  these  carrots  in  a pan  with  one  pint  of  good 
brown  stock,  a bunch  of  herbs,  and  a peeled  onion 
stuck  with  a clove.  Cover  down  the  pan,  and  boil 
for  about  one  hour,  when  the  liquid  should  be 
reduced  to  about  half ; stir  together  in  a basin  a tea- 
spoonful of  arrowroot,  a tablespoonful  of  cold 
water,  and  the  strained  juice  of  half  a lemon.  When 
this  is  quite  smoothly  blended,  strain  it  all  on  to  the 
carrots,  etc.,  and  let  it  all  boil  up  together,  then  lift 
out  the  bouquet  and  the  onions,  sprinkle  with  finely 
shred  parsley,  and  serve  in  several  little  patty  cases, 
garnishing  them  with  cooked  and  shredded  cucum- 
ber. Or  it  may  be  served  in  one  large  vol-au-vent 
case. 

Aubergines  Farcies. — Choose  rather  small  egg 
plants  for  this,  and  halve  them  lengthways,  dusting 
them  with  salt,  and  leaving  them  to  drain  for  a 
little  ; now  remove  the  seeds,  and  part  of  the  flesh, 
and  chop  up  finely  six  mushrooms,  loz.  of  Albene, 
and  shallots ; mix  this  all  with  the  minced  flesh  of 
the  aubergine,  and  fry  it  all  for  a little  in  butter ; 
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stir  in2oz.  bi'eadcrutnbs,  previously  soaked  in  a little 
milk,  an  ounce  of  grated  Parmesan  cheese,  pepper 
and  salt  to  taste,  a teaspoonful  of  finely  minced 
parsley,  and  the  yolk  of  an  egg  to  bind  it.  (If  liked 
the  -whole  egg  may  be  used.)  Mix  this  well,  and  fill 
the  halved  aubergines  with  this  mixture,  raising  it  in 
the  centre,  and  smoothing  it  with  a hot,  wet  knife  ; 
place  on  a buttered  baking-tin,  dust  the  mixture 
with  fine  breadcrumbs,  season  rather  highly  with 
grated  cheese,  minced  parsley,  and  coralline  pepper, 
and  bake  in  a moderate  oven  for  twenty  minutes  or 
more,  according  to  the  size  of  the  vegetable. 

Aubergines,  Turque. — Scoop  out  the  aubergines 
as  in  the  preceding  recipe,  and,  when  prepared,  fill 
with  savoury  rice  a la  Turque,  season  with  grated 
cheese,  sauce  with  Espagnole,  and  bake  for  twenty  to 
thirty  minutes  according  to  the  size  of  the  vegetables. 
For  the  Savoury  Rice  : Stew  the  rice  in  a little  good 
stock,  seasoning  it  well,  and  moistening  it  with  a 
pinch  of  saffron  dissolved  in  a little  hot  water,  some 
raisins,  previously  plumped  in  hot  stock,  and  a little 
fresh  butter.  The  aubergines  should  be  filled  with 
this  mixture,  and  tied  back  into  shape. 

Petits  Pois,  Paijsanne. — Put  a quart  of  freshly 
gathered  and  shelled  young  peas  into  'a  stewpan 
with  3oz.  of  butter,  two  finely  minced  shallots,  and 
a spray  each  of  fresh  mint  and  fresh  parsley  tied 
together.  Shred  the  heart  of  a well-washed,  fresh, 
and  crisped  lettuce  finely,  and  sprinkle  this  into  the 
peas,  seasoning  it  all  with  a pioch  each  of  salt,  white 
pepper,  and  caster  sugar;  cover  down  the  pan,  and 
simmer  its  contents  for  half  an  hour,  shaking  it 
occasionally ; now  lift  out  the  herbs,  and  mix  into 
the  peas  loz.  of  fine,  sifted  flour,  previously  rubbed 
up  with  half  gill  of  very  thick  cream ; bring  it  all  to 
the  boil,  then  turn  out  on  a hot  dish,  and  serve  with 
a garnish  of  pastry  fleurons. 

Petits  Pois  en  Cbtelettes. — Thicken  half  pint  of 
already  fairly  chick  Soubise  sauce  with  the  raw 
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yolks  of  two  or  three  eggs,  and  the  juice  of  half  a 
lemon,  then  mix  in  half  pint  of  cooked  peas,  and 
turn  the  mixture  out  on  to  a dish  till  cold,  when  you 
take  it  up  in  spoonfuls,  roll  in  flour,  dip  in  well- 
beaten  up  egg,  and  then  into  breadcrumbs  or  broken 
up  vermicelli ; shape  these  pieces  into  cutlets,  corks, 
or  rolls  as  you  please,  and  fry  to  a golden  brown  in 
plenty  of  hot  fat.  Dish  on  a border  of  mashed 
potatoes,  pour  well-made  Soubise  sauce,  not  too  thick, 
round  it  all,  and  serve  alternately  with  some  cooked 
peas,  previously  tossed  in  a little  butter  or  cream 
and  caster  sugar,  and  cooked  truffles  cut  into  julienne 
strips. 

Cotelettes  cle  Legumes. — These  form  a very  appetis- 
ing dish,  and  may  be  made  of  any  vegetables  capable 
■of  being  reduced  to  a puree.  Take  Spinach,  for 
instance.  Cook  till  tender  in  the  usual  way,  then 
pulp  it  through  a sieve  and  turn  the  resulting  puree 
into  a casserole,  seasoning  it  to  taste  with  salt,  white 
pepper,  butter,  cream,  or  gravy,  as  you  please,  and 
stir  it  over  the  fire  till  it  is  a fairly  thick  mass,  dilut- 
ing it  if  too  thick  with  a spoonful  or  so  of  cream,  milk, 
or  stock ; or  if  too  thin,  stirring  in  a little  dried 
and  sifted  flour,  or  a spoonful  or  two  of 
Plasmon  powder.  Now  spread  it  out  on  a dish  till 
■cold,  when  you  shape  it  into  cutlets,  balls,  pears,  etc., 
as  you  please,  dust  with  fine  flour,  egg  and  crumb 
these,  and  fry  a golden  brown  in  plenty  of  hot  fat. 
Drain,  and  serve  plain  with  a garnish  of  fried 
parsley  ; if  you  wish  to  give  more  importance  to  this 
dish,  arrange  the  cutlets  round  a pile  of  fried 
potato,  artichoke,  or  parsnip  chips,  and  serve 
with  a good  egg  sauce,  or  any  other  sauce  to 
taste.  Salsify,  seakale,  celery,  etc.,  are  all  delicious 
served  in  this  way,  a good  nut  sauce  accompanying 
the  celery  cutlets,  a nicely  flavoured  Milanaise,  or  a 
cheese  cream  sauce,  or  a plain  or  cheese-flavoured 
white  sauce  being  sent  to  table  with  the  others. 
When  liked,  a spoonful  or  so  of  grated  cheese  may  be 
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stirred  into  tlie  vegetable  puree,  or,  where  this  is  not 
wished  for,  add  a teaspoonful  or  so  (according  to 
quantity)  of  Plasmon  powder,  or  moisten  the  puree 
in  making  with  Plasmon  stock.  Both  the  cheese 
and  the  Plasmon  add  largely  to  the  nutritive  value 
of  this  dish  ; but  the  latter,  being  quite  free  from 
taste  or  odour,  is  often  preferred  as  interfering  less 
with  the  flavour  of  the  foundation  vegetables. 
Where  a change  from  the  vegetable  puree  foundation 
is  desired,  cooked  vegetables  cut  up  into  dice,  etc., 
may  be  added  to  the  puree,  as,  for  instance,  tiny 
sprays  of  cauliflower  may  be  stirred  into  a tomato 
puree,  or  delicately  fried  pine  kernels  roughly 
chopped  may  be  added  to  a celery  puree,  etc.  Again, 
the  remains  of  a vegetable  curry,  lightly  chopped, 
may  be  stirred  into  curry  sauce  till  blended,  left  till 
cold,  finished  as  before,  and  served  with  plain  boiled 
rice ; or  a cold,  cooked  macedoine  blended  with 
brown  or  white  sauce  may  be  treated  in  the  same 
way.  It  is  difficult  to  give  exact  times  or  quan- 
tities, but  practice  soon  teaches  an  intelligent  cook. 

Haricots  en  Cnteletf.es,  Portugaise. — Soak  some  nice 
haricots  for  twelve  to  eighteen  hours,  then  place 
them  in  three  pints  of  cold,  very  slightly  salted 
water,  with  fib.  of  chopped  onion  for  each  full  pint 
of  haricots,  a good  pinch  of  freshly  ground  black 
pepper,  and  a good  bunch  of  herbs.  Bring  it  all 
gently  to  the  boil,  then  simmer  it  all  very  slowly  till  the 
beans,  etc.,  are  quite  tender,  when  you  drain  it  off 
(reserving  the  liquid,  which  should  always  be  saved, 
as  it  is  excellent  either  for  stock  or  for  a foundation 
for  sauces),  and  rub  through  a sieve.  Mix  the 
resulting  puree  with  one  part  thick  Soubise  sauce  for 
every  three  parts  of  the  haricots  puree,  divide  it  into 
portions,  flour,  egg,  and  breadcrumb,  shape  into 
cutlets,  balls,  etc.,  as  you  please,  and  fry  in  plenty  of 
fat.  Drain  well  on  kitchen  paper,  and  serve  en 
couronne,  filling  the  centre  with  cooked  French  beans, 
tossed  at  the  last  in  a little  butter,  lemon  juice,  white 
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pepper,  and  salt,  and  pour  a good  tomato  sauce 
round  (to  which  you  have  added  a few  chopped 
gherkins),  and  serve.  Lentils,  butter  beans,  dried 
peas  (green  or  grey)  can  all  be  treated  thus,  through 
the  sauces  and  garnishes  may  vary  to  taste. 

Tomates  en  Cotelettes. — Stew  £lb.  of  tomatoes  in 
loz.  of  butter  till  soft  enough  to  sieve,  then  put  the 
pulp  in  a pan,  mixing  in  gradually  a tablespoonful  of 
dry  Plasmon,  and  a full  dessertspoonful  of  grated 
cheese,  with  a tablespoouful  of  cream,  and  seasoning 
to  taste.  Stir  it  over  the  fire  till  well  blended  and 
thick,  then  turn  it  out  on  to  a dish  to  cool,  and  when 
cold  shape  it  into  balls,  pears,  or  cutlets,  as  you  please ; 
brush  over  with  beaten  egg,  and  roll  either  in  dry 
Plasmon,  breadcrumbs,  or  broken  up  vermicelli,  and 
fry  till  nicely  coloured  in  plenty  of  boiling  fat. 
Drain  well,  and  serve  plain,  garnished  with  seasoned 
watercress,  or  with  watercress,  Soubise,  Milanaise,  or 
cheese  cream  sauce  round,  as  you  please. 

Champignons  en  Cotelettes. — Stew  |lb.  of  well 
cleansed  and  trimmed  mushrooms  in  loz.  of  butter, 
and  when  quite  tender  mince  or  sieve  them,  then  stir 
in  a tablespoonful  of  thick  Plasmon  stock  together 
with  a teaspoonful  of  cream,  and  seasoning  to  taste. 
Spread  it  on  a dish  to  cool,  and,  when  firm  and  quite 
cold,  brush  it  over  with  beaten  egg,  dust  well  with 
dry  Plasmon,  and  fry  in  plenty  of  boiling  fat.  Drain 
well,  and  serve  either  plain  with  fried  parsley,  or 
round  a mound  of  sieved  spinach,  lettuce,  greens,  or 
vegetables  of  any  kind,  reheated  in  a little  butter  or 
cream,  a squeeze  of  lemon  juice,  and  with  or  without 
a spoonful  of  grated  cheese.  If  preferred,  ordinary 
thick  Bechamel  may  be  used  instead  of  the  Plasmon 
stock,  and  broken  up  vermicelli  instead  of  the  dry 
Plasmon. 

Cotelettes  de  Champignons  aux  Oeufs. — Peel  |lb.  of 
good  field  mushrooms,  and  cook  for  ten  minutes  in 
three  tablespoonfuls  of  water,  then  drain  them,  and 
mince  them  (not  too  finely)  witli  four  hard  boiled 
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eggs  ; add  loz.  of  butter  to  the  liquid  in  which  the 
mushrooms  were  cooked,  stirring  in  ^oz.  or  so  of 
cri  me  cle  riz  or  rice  flour  to  thicken  it,  and  lastly  the 
chopped  mushrooms  and  eggs.  Press  this  mixture 
into  cutlet  tins  whilst  still  hot,  and  when  cold,  turn 
out,  egg  and  cnmib  them,  and  fry  a golden  brown  in 
plenty  of  hot  fat.  Drain  well,  and  serve  round  a pile 
of  peas  (cooked  a la  Frangaise),  or  lettuce  (stewed 
in  butter,  milk,  or  gravy,  as  you  please),  or,  indeed, 
any  other  nice  vegetable.  If  you  serve  it  round  a 
mound  of  peas,  pour  hot  mint  sauce  round  the 
cutlets. 

Cntelettes  de  Petits  Pois  aux  OEufs. — To  half  pint 
of  thick  Bechamel  add,  whilst  hot,  salt  and  coralline 
pepper  to  taste,  with  the  yolks  of  two  raw  eggs,  and 
stir  over  the  fire  till  well  blended  and  thickened, 
without  letting  it  actually  boil,  then  if  necessary 
sieve  it  (for  household  use  the  sieving  may  be 
omitted)  ; now  mix  in  four  hard  boiled  eggs,  four  to 
six  mushrooms  cut  into  dice,  a good  teaspoonful  of 
well  washed,  dried,  and  minced  parsley,  and  a good 
tablespoonful  of  cooked  peas  (cut  up  fonds 
d’ artichauts,  celeriac,  potato,  salsify,  Japanese  arti- 
chokes, asparagus  tips,  or  any  other  vegetable  cut 
small,  may  be  used  instead  of  the  peas)  ; then  set  the 
whole  aside  till  cold,  when  it  should  be  shaped  into 
balls,  cutlets,  etc.,  as  you  please,  egged  and  crumbed, 
and  fried  to  a golden  brown  in  hot  fat,  drained,  and 
served  on  a napkin,  garnished  with  fried  parsley. 

Petites  Bouchees  aux  Lec/umes. — Prepare  (or  procure 
from  the  baker)  as  many  little  puff  paste  patties  (as 
for  oysters,  etc.)  as  needed.  Now  cut  some  cold, 
cooked  asparagus  (if  ordinary  asparagus  only  the 
tops  may  be  used,  but  if  sprue  is  chosen  and  it  is 
young  and  tender,  all  may  be  used,  cut  into  short 
lengths),  young  carrots,  peas,  artichoke  bottoms, 
French  beans,  and  sprays  of  cauliflower,  etc.,  accord- 
ing to  what  you  have,  and  toss  these  in  a rich  ci’eamy 
Bechamel  till  perfectly  hot ; then  fill  the  little  cases, 
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and  serve.  Or,  again,  roll  out  any  remains  of  puff 
or  short  pastry,  stamp  out  in  rounds,  wrap  them 
round  cornet  moulds,  and  bake.  When  ready,  slip 
them  off  the  moulds,  and  fill  them  with  the  mixture 
as  above,  and  dust  the  open  end  with  coralline  pepper 
and  minced  parsley.  Or,  again,  cut  the  tops  off  some 
little  dinner  rolls,  scoop  the  crumb  out  thoroughly, 
then  set  in  the  oven  till  crisp,  when  you  fill  them  as 
above,  and  serve  at  once.  Or,  again,  try  batter  cases. 
For  these,  make  a batter  with  4oz.  fine  flour,  two 
whole  eggs,  three  dessertspoonfuls  of  good  salad-oil, 
and  rather  over  a gill  of  water  ; line  some  dariole 
moulds  with  this  batter,  and  fry  till  crisp  and  of  a 
golden  brown.  Now  ease  these  out  with  a small 
knife,  and,  just  before  using,  brush  the  outside  over 
with  white  of  egg,  and  dip  in  minced  parsley.  Fill 
up*  as  before.  Any  nice  vegetables  can  be  served 
thus,  such  as  mushrooms  roughly  chopped,  stewed  in 
a little  good  stock,  and  seasoned  to  taste,  which  can 
be  used  for  any  or  all  of  these  cases,  as  also  may 
curried  vegetables  or  curried  eggs. 

Pommes  au  Kari  (Apples  and  Potatoes  Curried). — 
Slice  six  or  eight  cold,  cooked  potatoes,  and  peel  and 
slice  three  or  four  sour,  cooking  apples.  Brush  these 
slices  (the  apples  should  be  floured  first)  with  egg, 
and  roll  them  in  breadcrumbs  well- seasoned  with 
minced  parsley  and  curry  powder,  and  fry  a golden 
brown  in  hot  fat ; then  drain,  and  dish  alternately  en 
couronne,  filling  the  centre  with  nicely  fried  parsley. 
Or,  fry  three  finely-minced  shallots  in  butter,  then 
stir  in  gently  three  or  four  sour  apples,  peeled, 
sliced,  and  cored,  with  five  or  six  cold,  cooked,  sliced 
potatoes,  and  fry  all  to  a light  brown.  Now  dish 
neatly  in  a pile  on  a hot  dish,  pour  a rich  curry 
sauce  over  them,  and  serve,  sending  plain  boiled  rice 
to  table  with  them. 

Dahl  Kitchri  (Kedgeree  of  Peas). — Prepare  half 
pint  of  split  or  dried  peas  as  in  the  recipe  for  Haricots 
Portugaise,  and  cook  gently  till  the  peas  are  quite 
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tender,  but  neither  broken  nor  pappy.  Have  ready 
boiled  8oz.  of  good  rice,  place  this  in  a casserole  with 
the  peas,  stirring  in  gradually  2oz.  of  butter  and 
enough  tomato  puree  to  colour  it  all  nicely  ; season 
to  taste  with  a little  salt  and  freshly  ground  black 
pepper,  and  serve  with  a garnish  of  hard  boiled  and 
sieved  egg  yolk  and  fried  onion  rings. 

Foncls  d’Artichauts,  Valentine. — Heat  the  contents 
of  a tin  of  fonds  d’artichauts,  and  place  in  the  hollow 
of  each  a spoonful  of  thick  veloute  sauce,  mixed  with 
a little  grated  cheese,  then  place  one  or  two  chestnuts 
cooked  as  below  on  this  Whip  two  or  three  egg 
whites  to  a stiff  froth  with  a tiny  pinch  of  salt,  and 
with  a forcing  bag  and  rose  pipe  mask  the  arti- 
chokes prettily,  just  allowing  the  chestnuts  to  show  ; 
set  the  artichokes  on  a buttered  tin,  and  place  in  the 
oven  till  of  a delicate  golden  brown.  Now  dust 
them  lightly  with  minced  parsley  and  grated  cheese, 
set  each  on  a fried  crouton  dusted  with  coralline 
pepper  and  minced  chives  or  parsley,  and  serve  at 
once  with  tomato  sauce  (either  plain  or  flavoured 
with  cheese)  round  it.  For  the  chestnuts,  cut  off  the 
tops  of  Jib.  of  fine,  large  chestnuts,  bake  for  twenty 
minutes,  then  shell  them  and  remove  the  inner  skin, 
keeping  them  as  whole  as  possible.  Now  place  them 
in  a pan  with  an  ounce  of  butter,  a dust  of  caster  sugar, 
and  half  a pint  well  flavoured  bean  stock.  Cover 
with  a buttered  paper,  and  let  them  braise  at  the  side 
of  the  stove  till  tender  (adding  more  stock  if  needed) 
and  nicely  glazed,  when  they  are  ready. 

Pomm.es  Duchesse. — Put  into  a large  basin  2oz. 
baked  and  browned  breadcrumbs,  2oz.  grated  cheese, 
4oz.  nicely  mashed  potato,  a full  tablespoonful  of  minced 
parsley,  and  a saltspoonful  of  pepper.  Peel  and  slice 
a nice  onion  (about  4oz.),  and  blanch  it,  letting  it 
boil  for  about  one  minute,  then  drain,  mince  finely, 
and  stir  into  the  rest  of  the  ingredients  ; when  these 
are  all  well  mixed,  stir  in  two  tablespoonfuls  of  milk, 
the  stiffly  whisked  whites  of  four  eggs,  and  mix  well 
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together,  then  cover  the  basin,  and  let  it  all  stand 
for  four  or  five  hours.  When  required  for  use,  shape 
into  pears,  corks,  balls,  or  cutlets,  as  you  please, 
brush  over  with  egg  and  breadcrumbs  or  broken  up 
vermicelli,  and  fry  in  plenty  of  hot  fat.  Drain  well, 
and  serve  either  plain  with  fried  parsley,  or  as  an 
accompaniment  to  some  less  nutritious  food. 

Souffle  cle  Legumes. — Almost  every  vegetable 
(certainly  all  that  can  be  brought  to  a puree)  can  be 
used  as  the  foundation  for  a souffle  as  follows  : — • 
Cook  the  vegetable  in  the  usual  way  till  tender,  then 
rinse,  dry  it  well  (without  crushing)  in  a clean  cloth, 
and  rub  it  all  through  a fine  sieve.  To  a breakfast- 
cupful  of  this  puree  add  two  full  tablespoonfuls  of 
good,  rather  thick  sauce  (white  or  brown,  as  you 
please),  the  raw  yolks  of  two  eggs,  pepper,  salt,  etc., 
to  taste,  and  lastly  the  whites  of  the  eggs  whipped 
to  a very  stiff  froth.  Turn  this  all  gently  into  a 
papered  souffle  mould,  and  bake  or  poach  for  twenty 
to  thirty  minutes  or  so,  for  an  ordinary  charlotte 
mould,  or  twelve  to  fifteen  if  served  in  tiny  souffle 
cases.  When  steamed  or  poached  the  souffle  is 
turned  out,  and  served  at  once,  either  plain  or  with 
any  sauce  to  taste.  The  mould  should  be  well 
buttered  before  adding  the  souffle-  mixture,  when  the 
latter  is  steamed  or  poached. 

The  addenda  to  the  souffle-  can  be  varied  to  taste. 
For  instance  when  making  a tomato  souffle  by  the 
above  recipe,  you  may  add  a spoonful  or  two  of  cold, 
cooked  cauliflower,  and  a spoonful  of  grated  cheese 
to  the  mixture,  with  or  without  another  stiffly 
whipped  egg  white. 

Or  you  may  sieve  a nice,  cooked  cauliflower,  and 
mix  the  puree  thus  obtained  with  two  raw  sliced 
and  peeled  tomatoes,  seasoning,  and  finishing  the 
souffle  as  before,  in  either  case  dusting  the  top,  as 
you  lift  it  out  of  the  oven,  with  raw  minced  parsley. 

Young  carrots,  again,  if  previously  cooked,  and 
only  the  red  part  used,  make  a delicious  souffle. 
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especially  if  a rather  stiff  parsley  sauce  be  used  for 
the  thickening.  Celery,  again,  is  excellent,  only  use 
for  this  a thick,  well-flavoured  Bechamel,  adding  a 
seasoning  of  celery  salt,  and  coralline  pepper,  and 
loz.  of  Parmesan  cheese.  If  liked,  a spoonful  or  so 
of  blanched  and  chopped  walnuts  may  be  added,  but 
in  this  case  three  egg  whites  are  necessary.  All  these 
souffles  can  be  served  either  in  one  large,  or  several 
small,  cases.  It  should  be  noted  that  turnip-tops 
treated  thus,  and  seasoned  with  a little  lemon  and 
grated  cheese  are  particularly  good. 

Souffle  de  Pommes  de  Terre  au  Parmesan. — Wash 
and  bake  three  large  potatoes  in  their  skins,  and,  when 
cooked,  halve  them,  remove  the  inside,  and  sieve  this. 
Add  to  this  pulp  two  raw  yolks  of  eggs,  two  table- 
spoonfuls of  grated  Parmesan,  1 |oz.  of  warm  butter, 
and  coralline  pepper  and  salt  to  taste;  mix  all  well 
together,  adding  at  the  last  lightly  the  stiffly- whisked 
whites  of  four  eggs.  Fill  the  half  skins  with  this  by 
means  of  a forcing  bag  with  a large  plain  pipe,  then 
sprinkle  some  brown  bx-eadcrumbs,  a little  grated 
Parmesan,  and  some  finely  minced  parsley  on  the 
top,  dotting  the  suifface  with  some  tiny  morsels  of 
butter ; bake  in  a moderate  oven  for  fifteen  minutes 
or  so,  and  serve  at  once. 

. Bake  eight  even-sized,  and  not  too  large 

kidney  potatoes  till  cooked,  then  with  a round  cutter 
or  a knife  scoop  out  the  contents — being  careful  not 
to  break  the  skin,  crush  this  part  through  a sieve, 
then  work  into  it,  whilst  warm,  loz.  of  butter,  about 
half  gill  of  boiling  ci'eam  or  new  milk,  and  beat  up 
well  with  a wooden  spoon,  seasoning  it  all  with  salt 
and  pepper,  and  mixing  in  |oz.  or  so  of  grated  cheese, 
lastly  adding  the  whites  of  two  stiffly-whisked  eggs 
carefully  and  lightly  to  the  puree.  Fill  the  potatoes 
with  this,  and  stand  them  on  a fire-proof  dish,  on 
which  you  have  spread  a little  of  the  puree  to 
support  them,  then  bake  in  a quick  oven  for  ten 
minutes. 
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Souffle  cle  Carottes. — Boil  some  nice,  well-coloured, 
young  carrots  in  either  stock  or  slightly-salted  water, 
and  rub  through  a fine  sieve  when  tender,  using  only 
the  red  part  of  the  carrot.  Now  melt  loz.  of  butter 
in  a pan  with  loz.  of  flour  to  make  a nice  white  roux, 
then  add  the  carrot  puree  (of  which  there  should  be 
h df  a pint),  and  let  it  all  come  to  the  boil.  Season  to 
taste,  work  the  yolks  of  thx*ee  eggs,  one  at  a time, 
into  the  hot  puree,  and  lastly  mix  in  the  whites  of 
the  eggs  whisked  to  a very  stiff  froth  ; fill  one  large 
or  several  small  buttered  cases  with  this,  and  bake 
in  a moderate  oven,  for  about  twenty -five  minutes  to 
half  an  hour  for  the  large  mould,  and  fifteen  for  the 
small  ones. 

Souffle  de  Celeri. — Trim,  wash,  and  slice  |lb.  of  the 
white  part  of  good  celery,  blanch  it  in  salted  water, 
and  drain  ; now  put  it  on  with  one  gill  and  a half 
of  milk,  a small  blade  of  mace,  a bay  leaf,  and  a slice 
or  two  of  onion,  and  boil  this  all  till  tender,  when 
you  lift  out  the  bavleaf  and  the  mace,  and  sieve  the 
celery,  etc.  Have  ready,  freshly  prepared,  about  one 
third  of  a pint  of  good  white  sauce,  seasoned  with 
celery  salt,  and  stir  the  celery  puree  into  this  for  a 
minute  or  so  over  the  fire,  then  let  it  cool.  Now  add 
loz.  of  grated  cheese,  one  whole  egg,  and  the  yolks  of 
two  more,  adding  these  lat  ter  gradually ; at  the  last  stir 
lightly  into  the  mixture  the  stiffly  whisked  whites  of 
two  eggs,  seasoning  it  all  with  a very  little  cayenne, 
and  with  it  three  parts  fill  one  large,  or  several  small 
souffle  cases.  Bake  in  a hot  oven  for  fifteen  to  twenty 
minutes  for  the  large,  and  about  ten  minutes  for  the 
small  ones,  and  serve  at  once. 

Petits  Souffles  d'Epinards. — Put  on  lib.  of  well- 
washed  spinach  in  cold,  slightly-salted  water,  and 
bring  it  to  the  boil ; then  strain  off,  and  press  it 
gently  in  a cloth  till  dry,  when  you  pass  it  through 
a fine  wire  sieve  into  a basin,  mixing  in  the  yolks  of 
three  raw  eggs,  a dust  of  white  pepper,  a very  tiny 
dust  of  sugar,  two  tablespoonfuls  of  stiffly-whipped 
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cream,  and  lastly  the  stiffly- whisked  whites  of  four 
eggs  ; pour  this  into  oiled"  and  dried  paper  souffle 
cases,  and  bake  for  twelve  to  fifteen  minutes  in  a 
moderate  oven.  A few  brown  breadcrumbs,  and  a 
tiny  piece  of  butter  should  be  placed  on  each  souffle, 
before  setting  them  in  the  oven,  to  prevent  their 
drying  unduly.  Curly  kale,  broccoli,  Brussels 
sprouts,  etc.,  are  all  good  cooked  in  this  way,  the 
cream  softening  their  flavour  wonderfully,  but  they 
need  a little  longer  blanching,  say  five  minutes  or  so 
after  the  cold  water  comes  to  the  boil.  A spoonful 
of  grated  cheese,  or  of  stiff  Plasmon  stock  is  another 
addition  which  adds  much  to  their  nutritive  value, 
though  it  is  not  indispensable. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Relevj£s. 

The  remarks  at  the  begining  of  the  chapter  on 
“ Entrees  ” are  equally  applicable  to  the  following 
recipes,  but  these,  being  of  a more  substantial 
character,  may  more  or  less  take  the  place  of  the 
relevc  or  joint  in  the  ordinary  menu. 

Fromage  an  Kari. — Fry  a teaspoonful  of  curry 
powTder  in  \oz.  of  butter,  with  a good  pinch  of  dried 
and  powdered  herbs,  moistening  it  with  one  gill  of 
milk  (cocoanut  or  almond  milk,  if  you  have  it,  is 
nicest) ; bring  nearly  one  pint  of  new  milk  to  the 
boil  with  Roz.  of  butter,  and,  when  this  is  thoroughly 
dissolved,  stir  in  two  well-beaten  raw  eggs,  to  make  a 
custard.  Mix  together  6oz.  to  8oz.  freshly  made 
breadcrumbs,  3oz  or  4oz.  of  grated  cheese,  and  two 
sliced,  hard-boiled  eggs  ; then  place  these  in  a well- 
buttered  pie  or  fire-proof  gratin  dish,  add  the  curry, 
etc.,  and  lastly  pour  the  custard  over  all,  and  leave 
it  for  twenty-five  to  thirty  minutes.  After  this  dust 
pretty  thickly  with  browned  breadcrumbs,  lastly 
pour  Roz.  of  dissolved  butter  over  it  all,  and  bake 
in  a very  moderate  oven  for  one  hour  and  a half. 
Cover  it  over  whilst  baking  with  a tin,  or  sheet  of 
buttered  paper,  removing  this  twelve  or  fifteen  minutes 
before  serving,  to  let  the  top  brown.  A little  sliced 
tomato,  or  a spoonful  or  so  of  Conserve  de  Toinates,  is 
an  improvement  to  this,  though  not  a necessity. 

Timbale  aux  Epinards. — Well  wash  21b.  of  good 
spinach,  and  blanch  it  after  removing  the  stalks, 
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press  this  dry  in  a clean  cloth,  then  chop  pretty 
finely.  Beat  np  four  whole  eggs,  and  stir  into  them 
2oz.  of  liquefied  butter  (or  preferably  thick  cream), 
then  mix  in  the  juice  of  a lemon,  a coffeespoonful 
of  caster  sugar,  with  salt  and  freshly-ground  black 
pepper  to  taste,  and  lastly  the  chopped  spinach. 
Mix  it  all  well  together,  turn  it  into  a basin  or 
mould,  and  steam  gently  for  one  hour.  Then  turn 
out  carefully,  and  serve  with  a good  egg  sauce  (in 
which  you  have  stirred  some  minced  olives)  round 
the  base.  If  preferred,  this  dish  may  be  served 
without  sauce,  but  with  a garnish  of  cheese  fietirons 
and  fried  eggs. 

Another  good  sauce  for  this  dish  is  Sauce 
Sicilienne,  made  by  adding  a wineglassful  of  Marsala 
to  half  pint  of  good  brown  sauce,  and  rings  of  onion 
fried  till  crisp  and  brown  in  butter. 

Courge  a la  Moelle  Farcie  (Stuffed  Vegetable 
Marrow). — Peel  a nice  and  not  too  old  vegetable 
marrow  lengthwise,  and  remove  the  seeds,  etc.,  in  the 
centre.  Rub  it  inside  and  out  with  fine  salt,  and  let 
it  drain  for  an  hour.  Now  fill  the  two  halves  with 
either  a sage  and  onion  stuffing  or  with  a good  veal 
stuffing  (minced  parsley,  grated  lemon  rind,  bread- 
crumbs, Albene,  etc.),  place  them  back  into  shape, 
tying  them  into  position  with  tape,  lay  the  marrow  in 
a buttered  baking  tin,  and  place  this  in  a moderate 
oven  for  twenty-five  to  thirty  minutes.  If  the  sage 
and  onion  stuffing  is  used,  just  at  the  last  brush  over 
with  butter,  dust  thickly  with  breadcrumbs,  brown 
either  in  the  oven  or  in  front  of  the  fire,  and  serve 
with  rich  brown  sauce  round.  If  the  veal  stuffing  be 
used,  serve  unbrowned  with  either  fines  lierbes,  or 
tomato  sauce  round  and  over  it.  Cucumber  is 
excellent  served  in  the  same  way  (or  a good  mush- 
room forcemeat  may  be  used),  but  personally  the  sage 
and  onion  stuffing  seems  too  strong  for  cucumber.  For 
the  Sage  and  Onion  Stuffing  blanch  two  onions  for  five 
minutes,  then  drain,  and  put  them  into  fresh  boiling 
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water,  let  this  reboil,  then  simmer  till  tender.  Mean- 
while, scald  four  or  five  young  sage  leaves  in  boiling 
water  for  five  minutes,  drain  and  dry  them  ; when 
the  onions  are  tender,  drain  and  dry  them  also,  and 
mince  them  very  finely  with  the  sage  leaves ; next 
work  into  this  8oz.  of  breadcrumbs,  a liberal  allow- 
ance of  spiced  pepper,  a short  ounce  of  Athene  cut 
into  dice,  and  bind  it  all  with  a whole  egg. 

Pain  de  Laitues  (Lettuce  Mould). — Trim  and  wash 
seven  or  eight  good,  firm  lettuces,  and  boil  sharply 
in  slightly-salted,  boiling  water  till  tender ; then 
drain  well,  squeeze  dry,  and  mince  very  finely.  Melt 
ltoz.  of  butter  in  a pan,  add  foz.  of  flour,  and,  when 
these  are  cooked,  thoroughly  blended,  and  smooth, 
work  in  the  minced  lettuce  with  a wooden  spoon, 
moistening  it  with  half  a gill  of  rich  stock,  and 
stirring  it  continuously  till  it  has  all  simmered 
together  for  a few  minutes  ; then  lift  off  the  pan, 
and,  when  its  contents  have  cooled,  add  gradually 
th  > yolks  of  three  eggs,  the  whites  of  two,  and  half  a 
gill  of  double  cream.  Season  with  salt,  pepper,  and 
grated  nutmeg  to  taste,  then  fill  up  a plain,  well 
buttered  charlotte  mould  with  the  mixture ; stand 
this  to  two-tliirds  its  depth  in  boiling  -water,  and 
poach  in  the  oven  for  forty  to  forty-five  minutes,  after 
which  unmould,  and  serve  in  a hot  dish  with  Sauce 
Madcre  round  it.  It  can  also  be  served  as  an  entree 
in  little  dariole  moulds,  but  these  only  take  from 
twenty-five  to  thirty-five  minutes  to  cook. 

Turban  de  Marrons  au  Jus  (Chestnut  Mould 
with  Gravy). — Prepare  a turban  mould,  and  fill  it 
with  sago  as  for  Carottes  a V Andalouse,  only  gar- 
nishing it  with  julienne  strips  of  hard  boiled  egg  and 
truffle  instead  of  the  vegetables.  When  ready,  turn 
out  with  the  chestnuts  piled  in  the  centre.  For  the 
Chesnuts,  slit  the  shells  of  1Mb.  of  chestnuts  and 
bake  in  the  oven  for  ten  minutes,  then  remove  the 
outer  shell.  Now  blanch  the  nuts  for  twenty 
minutes  or  so  in  slightly  salted  water,  till  the  inner 
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skin  slips  off  easily,  when  you  put  them  in  a pan 
with  a quart  of  strong  brown  stock,  a blade  of 
celery,  a small  onion  stuck  with  a clove,  and  a tiny 
blade  of  mace  : boil  for  thirty  to  forty  minutes  till 
tender.  (Nuts  vary  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  give  the 
time  exactly.)  When  they  are  quite  cooked  and 
floury,  drain  the  nuts,  replace  them  in  the  pan,  and 
sautez  them  in  an  ounce  of  butter  over  a sharp  firer 
being  careful  not  to  break  the  nuts.  Now  pour  off 
the  butter,  lift  out  the  onion,  mace,  and  celery,  add 
an  ounce  of  vegetable  glaze,  seasoning  to  taste  with 
the  juice  of  half  a lemon  ; a little  nutmeg  also  is  a 
great  addition  to  this  seasoning.  These  can  be  served 
by  themselves,  but  are  extremely  nice,  as  in  the- 
present  instance,  as  a filling. 

Carottes  a V Andalouse  au  Sagou.— Season  one  pint 
of  strong  haricot  stock  with  salt,  coralline  pepper, 
and  loz.  of  fresh  butter,  bring  it  all  to  the  boil,  then 
mix  in  4oz.  of  French  sago  ; keep  it  stirred  with  a. 
wooden  spoon  till  it  reboils,  when  you  simmer  it 
gently  at  the  side  of  the  stove  for  ten  minutes  or  so, 
stirring  it  occasionally.  Now  draw  the  pan  aside,  and 
when  the  sago,  etc.,  has  cooled,  two  large,  or  three 
small,  well  beaben  raw  eggs  should  be  stirred  in  very 
gradually.  Meanwhile  well  butter  a turban  or  border 
mould,  and  garnish  with  shredded  julienne  strips  of 
carrot,  turnip,  and  leek,  dust  with  sifted  flour,  and 
fill  the  mould  with  the  sago,  by  means  of  a bag  and 
pipe.  Press  it  well  into  the  mould  with  a cold, 
wetted  wooden  spoon,  then  set  the  mould  in  a deep 
stewpan  on  a doubly  folded  sheet  of  paper,  pour  into 
the  pan  sufficient  boiling  water  to  reach  three-quarters 
the  height  of  the  mould;  watch  the  water  reboil,  then 
draw  the  pan  to  the  side,  and  let  it  simmer,  to  poach 
the  sago,  for  an  hour  or  so,  when  you  turn  out,  and 
serve  with  the  following  ragout: — Well  wash  and 
scrape  a large  bunch  of  small,  young  carrots,  as  much 
of  a size  as  possible,  and  blanch  them  in  slightly- 
salted  water  ; then  drain  well,  and  toss  them  over  the 
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fire  in  2oz.  of  butter  with  a good  pinch  of  caster 
sugar.  Now  moisten  it  all  with  half  a pint  of  good, 
well  flavoured  red  haricot  stock,  cover  the  pan,  and 
let  the  contents  simmer  gently  either  in  the  oven,  or 
at  the  side  of  the  fire,  for  ten  minutes  or  so  till 
almost  cooked,  lift  off,  and  finish  cooking  in  the  follow- 
ing Port  Wine  Sauce.  For  this  put  into  a pan  two 
peeled  and  chopped  shallots,  ten  to  twelve  crushed 
peppercorns,  a spray  of  thyme,  two  cloves,  and  a gill  of 
port  wine.  Cover  down,  and  cook  till  reduced  to  half, 
wben  you  strain  it  into  another  pan.  adding  the  juice 
of  half  a lemon.  Now  work  in  gradually  about  one 
gill  and  a half  of  strong  brown  sauce,  2oz.  of  butter 
(adding  the  last  bit  by  bit,  only  whisking  in  the  next 
piece  as  the  preceding  one  is  dissolved),  then  at  the 
last  stir  in  the  carrots,  and  a good  pinch  of  minced 
green  tarragon  ; when  very  hot,  pour  it  all  into  the 
mould,  and  serve  at  once.  A rather  simpler  port 
wine  sauce  will  be  found  in  the  chapter  on 
“ Sauces,  G-arnishes,  etc.” 

Spinach  and  Bice. — Well  wash  ilb.of  rice,  and  three- 
parts  cook  it  in  water,  finishing  it  in  milk,  or  stock  ; 
when  ready  (but  not  over  cooked,  for  though  tender 
it  should  not  be  in  the  least  pappy),  stir  into  it  three 
well-beaten  eggs,  mixed  with  a few  spoonfuls  of  sour 
cream.  Meanwhile  cook  four  quarts  of  well  picked 
over  and  finely  minced  spinach  without  any  water 
till  nearly  tender,  then  toss  it  in  a little  dissolved 
butter,  seasoning  it  with  white  or  coralline  pepper 
and  grated  cheese  to  taste,  and  lastly  add  in  several 
spoonfuls  of  freshly -grated  bread  to  stiffen  the 
puree.  Now  press  alternate  layers  of  the  rice  and 
spinach  into  a well-buttered  mould  or  basin,  bake 
for  half  an  hour,  then  turn  out,  and  serve  with  rich 
brown  or  tomato  sauce  over  it,  and  a garnish  of 
quartered  hard-boiled  eggs.  To  cook  the  spinach, 
after  picking  over  and  well  washing  it,  pack  it 
pretty  closely  in  a convenient-sized  pan,  set  it  over 
a hot  fire  to  draw  out  the  juice,  then  set  it  at 
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the  side  of  the  stove,  and  let  it  cook  more  gently  till 
ready. 

Asparagus  and  Young  Carrots  d V Allemande. — 
Well  wash  and  rub  off  the  skins  of  some  nice  young- 
carrots  in  a little  salt  with  a clean,  coarse  cloth,  and 
cut  them  into  two  or  three  pieces  according-  to  size. 
Take  an  equal  amount  of  green  asparagus  (sprue), 
cut  it  into  lengths,  and  lay  these  with  the  carrots,  etc., 
in  a pan  with  sufficient  stock  to  cover  them  nicely,  and 
in  which  you  have  previously  dissolved  a piece  of 
butter  suitable  to  the  amount  of  the  vegetables  and 
cook  till  tender.  When  ready,  dish  in  a pile,  with  a 
creamy  Bechamel  sauce  over  them,  and  serve  gar- 
nished with  cheese  pastry  fieurons  and  ceufs  mollets. 

Leipzig  Hodge-Podge. — This  dish  is  best  when 
asparagus  is  in  season  and  cheap  ; indeed,  sprue  is  not 
to  be  despised  for  the  purpose.  Take  equal 
quantities  of  asparagus  (cooked  plainly  in  salted 
water),  young  carrots  (cooked  in  good  stock),  young 
green  peas  or  very  young  flageolets  (cooked  in  water 
with  a little  butter  and  a dust  of  caster  sugar),  a 
small  cauliflower,  and  a kohl  rabi  (both  cooked  in 
plain  salted  water).  When  these  are  all  cooked, 
lift  them  out,  and  dish  neatly,  setting  the  cauliflower 
in  the  centre,  then  serve  hot,  garnished  with  egg  balls 
(see  chapter  on  “ Sauces  and  Garnishes  ”),  and  fried 
mushrooms,  with  a rich  Allemande  sauce.  (In 
Germany  this  dish  is  served  with  crayfish  tails  and 
shelled  prawns,  the  heads  being  stuffed  with  a mixture 
of  pounded  crayfish  and  panade,  with  the  veget- 
ables, and  a garnish  of  bread  dumplings  fx-ied 
to  a golden  bi-own,  whilst  the  Bechamel  is 
coloui'ecl  with  ci-ayfish  butter,  but  this  is  of 
course  not  suitable  for  Vegetarian  coolcei-y.)  To 
make  a more  important  dish  of  this,  German 
cooks  often  line  a well-buttered  mould  with  thickly- 
buttered  white  paper,  then  cut  even-sized  rounds 
from  cold,  cooked  cari'ots  and  turnips,  and  arrange 
them  alternately  all  over  the  sides  and  bottom  of 
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the  mould,  which  is  then  carefully  filled  with  a thick 
puree  of  spinach  (or  cabbage  stewed  in  cream,  see 
“Index”),  stiffened  with  several  spoonfuls  of  fine 
white  breadcrumbs  and  two  or  more  egg-yolks,  cover- 
ing it  with  a buttered  paper,  and  gently  poaching  it 
for  about  thirty-five  minutes  in  a bain-marie,  or  a 
stewpan  that  will  hold  the  mould.  Then  turn  out 
carefully,  remove  the  buttered  paper,  and  serve 
with  a Leipzig  Hodge-Podge  piled  up  in  the  centre. 

Summer  Hodge-Podge. — Trim  a nice  cauliflower,, 
cutting  the  stalk  across  to  make  it  stand  evenly, 
and  cook  it  in  the  usual  way.  Now  stand  a hot 
dish  over  hot  water,  place  the  cauliflower  in  the 
••entre,  and  strew  it  fairly  thickly  with  grated 
Parmesan  and  browned  breadcrumbs,  moistening 
this  with  liquefied  butter.  Arrange  round  this  a 
circle  of  trimmed  French  beans  which,  after  plain 
boiling,  have  been  tossed  in  a little  butter,  white 
pepper,  and  glaze.  Next  place  some  delicately-cooked 
young  carrots  (finished  in  butter,  stock,  and  a little 
sugar;  round  these  alternately  with  little  heaps  of 
green  peas,  also  tossed  in  butter  and  sugar,  and  finish- 
ing with  a border  of  previously  boiled  macaroni  cut 
into  two-inch  lengths,  then  tossed  in  butter,  black 
pepper,  and  a little  grated  Parmesan.  Send  to  table 
very  hot,  with  cheese  cream  sauce  in  a sauceboat. 
This  is  a capital  way  of  using  up  vegetables  left  over 
from  a previous  meal.  The  great  points  are  variety, 
and  the  reheating  the  vegetables  in  butter,  etc. 

Stuffed  Gherkins. — Choose  full,  but  not  overgrown, 
gherkins,  which  must  be  crisp  and  not  tough,  peel 
them,  halve  them  lengthways,  remove  the  seeds,  etc., 
with  a spoon,  and  lay  them  in  vinegar  till  next 
morning.  Then  wipe  them  very  dry,  fill  them  with 
a nice  d’Uxelle  or  other  stuffing,  fastening  the  halves 
back  into  shape  with  tape ; fry  them  till  lightly 
coloured  in  plenty  of  dissolved  butter,  and  finish 
cooking  in  this  butter  till  tender.  Now  lift  out  the 
gherkins,  keeping  them  warm ; meanwhile  add  some 
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siftecl  flour  (about  foz.  of  flour  to  each  full  o\mce  of 
butter),  stirring  it  all  well  together  till  blended  and 
coloui-ed,  and  moistening  this  all  gradually  with  good 
dark  stock  or  water  (in  this  case  add  a little  “ Mag- 
netite” or  Maggi’s  Essence  towards  the  end),  flavour 
it  with  a slice  or  two  of  lemon  freed  from  pips,  pith, 
and  peel,  a good  dust  of  powdered  cloves,  salt,  and 
white  pepper  to  taste,  and  some  capers.  Lay  in  the 
gherkins  again,  let  them  get  quite  hot,  dish,  and  keep 
hot.  Meanwhile  sieve  or  tammy  the  sauce,  add  a cream 
and  egg  liaison,  and  serve  over  and  round  the  gher- 
kins. For  the  d’Uxelle  stuffing  for  this,  see  “ Index.” 

Stuffed  Spanish  Onions. — Peel  some  large,  even- 
sized Spanish  onions,  and  cut  off  a piece  at  the  top 
to  act  as  a lid,  removing  the  centre.  Mince  this 
very  finely,  add  it  to  a d’Uxelle  stuffing,  and  fill 
the  onions  with  this  mixture,  fastening  on  the  little 
covers  with  string  or  tiny  skewers.  Now  fry  the 
onions  for  five  minutes  or  so  in  dissolved  butter  till 
lightly  coloured,  then  add  sufficient  stock  to  stew 
them  in,  seasoning  this  with  coralline  and  freshly- 
ground  black  pepper,  salt,  a clove  or  two,  and  a 
good  bouquet  (thyme,  parsley,  and  bayleaf),  bring 
to  the  boil,  cover  down  closely,  draw  to  the  side, 
and  let  it  all  stew  gently  for  forty-five  to  sixty 
minutes,  till  the  onions,  etc.,  are  tender  and  cooked. 
Now  remove  the  string  or  skewers,  dish,  and  serve 
with  their  liquor  strained,  slightly  thickened  with 
a little  brown  roux,  and  seasoned  with  lemon-juice 
and  coralline  pepper. 

Choufleur  aux  CEufs. — Cook  a nice  cauliflower  in 
the  usual  way  (as  advised  in  Summer  Hodge-Podge), 
and  keep  it  hot.  Meanwhile  cook  4oz.  or  so  of  rice 
(till  three-parts  cooked)  in  vegetable  stock,  then 
finish  off  in  the  cauliflower  liquor,  mixed  with  an 
equal  amount  of  good  stock.  Arrange  this  in  a ring 
on  a hot  dish,  place  the  cauliflower  in  the  centre, 
pouring  over  it  a good  egg  sauce  well  flavoured 
with  lemon- juice  and  a little  coralline  pepper,  etc. 
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(Broccoli  is  also  excellent  thus,  whilst  the  broccoli 
sprouts  when  young,  if  peeled,  are  also  excellent,  cut 
into  lengths,  cooked,  and  served  like  asparagus.) 
Garnish  with  fleurons  of  cheese  pastry.  Cauliflower 
or  broccoli  served  thus  is  also  good  if  rich  tomato 
sauce  strongly  flavoured  with  grated  Parmesan  be 
used  instead  of  the  egg  sauce,  but  in  this  case  alter- 
nate the  fleurons  with  quartered  hard-boiled  eggs. 

(Eufs  a la  Milanaise  aux  Tomates. — Boil  six  or 
seven  eggs  hard,  and  throw  them  into  cold  water  till 
cold  and  firm,  then  shell  and  either  slice  or  quarter 
them,  and  stir  them  into  a full  half  pint  of  sauce 
Milanaise  ; spread  them  in  a thick  layer  on  a fire- 
proof dish,  place  on  top  of  all  some  cleansed  and 
broiled  mushrooms,  seasoning  them  with  freshly- 
ground  black  pepper,  a little  salt  and  lemon  juice, 
with  a tiny  morsel  of  butter  on  each  ; set  in  the  oven 
for  a minute  or  two,  then  serve  very  hot. 

Timbale  Parmentier  (Potato  Mould). — Put  into  a 
pan  fib.  mashed  potatoes  with  quarter  of  a gill  of  cream, 
heat  it  well  together,  seasoning  it  to  taste,  and  then 
add  the  yolk  of  one  egg.  Mix  this  well  together  with 
2oz.  grated  Parmesan,  and  with  it  line  a charlotte  or 
timbale  mould  (previously  well  buttered  and  dusted 
with  browned  breadcrumbs)  pretty  thickly.  Now 
peel,  well  blanch,  and  slice  two  small  onions  ; peel 
and  slice  three  tomatoes ; and  well  wash,  peel,  and 
slice  three  or  four  raw  potatoes.  Have  ready  a good 
gill  of  Bechamel  enriched  with  one  or  two  egg  yolks, 
and  a spoonful  or  so  of  cream.  Fill  the  mould  with 
alternate  layers  of  the  onions,  potatoes,  and  tomatoes, 
seasoning  each  layer  with  pepper,  salt,  minced  parsley, 
grated  nutmeg,  and,  if  liked,  grated  cheese,  moistening 
it  with  a little  of  the  Bechamel.  Cover  with  the 
mashed  potato,  and  bake  one  hour  or  so  in  a 
moderate  oven.  Turn  out  and  serve  on  a hot  dish 
with  tomato  sauce  (to  which  you  have  added  one 
spoonful  of  grated  Parmesan)  round  it.  If  preferred, 
the  cheese  may  be  omitted,  a little  Plasmon  powder 
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sprinkled  over  the  sliced  vegetables,  and  the 
Bechamel  sauce  made  with  Plasmon  stock,  as  this 
will  give  the  nutritive  value  of  the  cheese  without  in 
any  way  affecting  the  flavour.  Serve  with  fines  herbes 
or  Bechamel  sauce  round  instead  of  the  tomato. 

Haricots  Panaches,  Lyonnaise  (Mixed  French 
Beans  and  Flageolets). — Take  either  plainly  cooked 
young  French  beans,  too  young  to  need  stringing,  or, 
if  these  are  not  obtainable,  use  older  ones,  stringing- 
and  cutting  them  into  diamonds.  Have  some  nice 
flageolets  similarly  cooked,  then  put  them  into  a pan 
with  a good  spoonful  of  minced  herbs  (parsley, 
shallot,  or  chives),  loz.  of  butter,  the  juice  of  half ‘a 
lemon,  and  pepper  and  salt  to  taste.  Meanwhile 
slice  two  or  three  onions  into  rings,  and  fry  them  in 
butter  to  a golden  brown,  then  add  a full  gill  of 
good  Espagnole  to  these,  lastly  add  the  beans,  and 
toss  altogether.  Serve  either  in  a border  of  Col- 
cannon,  or  on  split  shredded  wheat  biscuits  previously 
dipped  in  milk,  and  cooked  in  a buttered  tin  in  the 
oven,  either  used  plain  or  spread  with  a thick  tomato 
puree,  well  seasoned  and  flavoured  with  grated 
cheese.  For  the  Colcannon,  take  equal  parts  of 
mashed  potato  and  cooked  greens  (cabbage,  turnip- 
tops,  etc.,  can  all  be  used  for  this),  rub  them  through 
a sieve  together  to  blend  them  thoroughly,  season  to 
taste  with  pepper  and  salt,  work  in  a pat  of  butter 
and  a well-beaten  egg,  press  it  closely  into  a well- 
buttered  border  mould,  and  bake  in  a hot  oven  for 
thirty  to  forty-five  minutes ; then  turn  out,  and 
serve  with  the  beans,  etc.,  in  the  centre.  A spoonful 
or  so  of  grated  cheese  is  a great  addition  to  this 
mixture.  Failing  fresh  vegetables,  both  haricots 
verts  and  flageolets  may  be  procured  of  excellent 
quality  canned  or  bottled,  and  can  be  used  in 
different  ways.  For  instance,  a la  Poulette,  for  which 
the  vegetables  are  turned  out,  drained,  and  tossed 
over  the  fire  in  an  ounce  of  butter  to  the  pint  of  the 
mixed  vegetables,  with  pepper,  salt,  and  a tiny 
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squeeze  of  lemon-juice  to  taste,  for  five  minutes, 
when  you  add  for  the  above  quantities  about  a gill 
(not  more)  of  poulette  sauce  ; let  it  all  get  thoroughly 
hot,  without  actually  boiling,  then  dish,  and  serve  at 
once,  garnished  with  fried  croutons  spread  with 
maitre  d’hotel  butter,  or  cheese  pastry  fleurons,  or 
Sauce  Soubise,  or  Sauce  Soubise  aux  Tomates. 

Butter  Beans  a V Estragon. — Soak  a pint  of  butter 
beans  in  water  for  at  least  ten  or  twelve  hours,  then 
drain,  removing  all  imperfect  ones  ; put  them  on 
in  slightly  salted,  cold  water,  and  bring  gently  to 
simmering  point ; keep  them  simmering  for  three 
hours,  then  strain  off  the  beans,  and  keep  them  hot. 
Meanwhile,  melt  2oz.  of  butter  in  a pan,  let  it  cool  a 
little,  then  stir  in  the  yolks  of  five  eggs,  a table- 
spoonful of  white  tarragon  vinegar,  a few  drops  of 
lemon-juice,  and  one  gill  of  strong  stock.  Stir  this 
all  well  together  till  it  thickens,  then  turn  in  the 
butter  beans,  and,  when  quite  hot,  dish  in  a hot 
dish,  and  serve  either  plain  or  with  a garnish  of  egg 
patties.  For  these,  stamp  out  some  rounds  of  thinly 
rolled-out  puff  paste ; poach  as  many  eggs  as  you 
require  for  four  minutes  (just  to  set  them)  in  slightly 
acidulated  water,  then  lift  out  with  an  egg  slice, 
and,  when  firm  and  cold,  lift  each  carefully  on  to  a 
round  of  the  paste ; season  with  a little  pepper,  salt, 
minced  parsley,  and,  if  available,  minced  mush- 
rooms ; wet  the  edges  of  the  paste ; cover  over  with 
another  round  of  paste,  squeezing  the  edges  well 
together;  brush  over  with  beaten  egg,  and  roll  in 
breadcrumbs ; leave  till  firm  (repeating  the  process 
if  necessary),  and  fry  a delicate  golden  brown,  drain 
well,  and  use.  Eggs  cooked  in  this  way  are  excellent 
as  a garnish  for  many  vegetable  dishes,  and  are  also 
good  served  plain,  with  a garnish  of  fried  parsley  or 
nicely  seasoned  watercress. 

Kari  de  Legumes  en  Bhaurta  (Dry  Vegetable 
Curry  in  Bhaurta  Border). — Peel  and  mince  four 
nice  onions,  and  fry  them  to  a golden  brown  in 
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either  butter  or  fat,  then  add  a good  dessertspoonful 
of  curry  powder  and  one  of  curry  paste,  and  fry 
this  also,  adding,  if  necessary,  a little  more  butter 
and  a teaspoonfui  or  so  of  crime  de  riz  (rice  flour)  ; 
moisten  all  gradually  with  half  pint  of  good  bean 
stock,  and  the  juice  of  a lemon.  Cook  till  the  sauce 
is  very  thick,  being  careful  it  does  not  burn  (which 
it  is  apt  to  do)  ; when  the  sauce  is  of  a thick 
consistency,  stir  in  about  three  breakfastcupfuls  (say 
about  one  pint  and  a half  altogether)  of  any  nice, 
cold  cooked  vegetables  you  may  chance  to  have,  such 
as  carrots,  cauliflower,  peas,  beans,  potatoes  (cut 
into  largish  dice),  etc.,  and  stir  together  gently  in 
the  same,  when  you  turn  them  either  into  an  Indian 
Bhaurta  border  or  one  of  Zudree  Bice.  For  the 
Bhaurta,  boil  two  small  onions  in  stock,  chop  finely, 
and  mix  with  about  lib.  of  mashed  potatoes,  and 
a full  ounce  of  curry  or  plain  butter.  Butter  a border 
mould,  and  sprinkle  with  fine  crumbs  and  curry 
powder,  fill  in  the  centre  with  the  potatoes,  etc.,  and 
bake  for  fifteen  minutes  in  a moderate  oven,  then  turn 
out,  and  serve  with  the  vegetable  curry  in  the  centre. 
For  the  Zudree  Rice  : Well  wash  and  drain  |lb.  of 
Patna  rice,  and  boil  in  a quart  of  bean  stock  or  water, 
until  all  but  cooked  and  nearly  tender,  when  you 
pour  off  half  the  liquid.  Colour  the  rice  with  saffron 
by  dissolving  a scruple  of  saffron  in  a gill  of  stock 
or  water,  and  stirring  this  into  the  rice,  then  season 
with  pepper,  salt,  and  a dust  of  curry  powder,  dish 
in  a border,  and  serve. 

Mashed  Nettles  and  Eggs. — Gather  the  young 
green  tops  of  the  ordinary  stinging  nettle,  wash 
them  well,  then  cook  in  plenty  of  boiling,  salted 
water  till  tender.  Now  drain  them  as  dry  as  you 
can  get  them,  chop  them  finely  or  sieve  them,  as  you 
please,  and  stir  them  over  the  fire  with  a good  pat 
of  butter  and  white  pepper  to  taste.  When  quite 
hot  and  well  blended,  turn  out  in  a pile  on  a hot  dish, 
and  serve,  garnished  with  quartered  hard-boiled  eo-gs 
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If  preferred,  the  nettle  puree,  which  should  be  of 
the  consistency  of  a good  spinach  puree,  may  be 
lifted  out  iii  spoonfuls,  shaped  into  mounds  with  a 
hot,  wet  knife,  hollowed  at  the  top,  a poached,  fried, 
or  “ balled  ” egg  being  laid  in  each.  This  requires 
to  be  done  quickly,  as  it  must  be  served  very  hot, 
either  plain  or  with  any  nice  white  sauce  round  it. 
Country  housewives  consider  this  dish  a great  spring 
blood  purifier. 

Bracken,  to  Cook. — Choose  young  shoots,  before 
the  leaves  unfold  (the  bigger  and  softer  the  shoots 
the  better  they  are),  and  soak  these  in  wood  ashes 
and  water  for  a night  or  so  to  extract  their  bitterness. 
Then  boil,  the  hard  parts  being  removed  and  thrown 
away.  The  shoots  may  now  be  cut  into  half  inch 
lengths,  and  boiled  in  half  stock  and  half  water ; 
or  else  cooked  exactly  like  asparagus.  This  was  a 
recipe  given  by  Baron  Sayematsu. 

Galantines,  etc. — Very  nice  dishes  can  be  made 
with  any  of  the  farces  or  stuffings  given  in  this  book 
in  this  way : — Spread  a sheet  of  greese-proof  paper 
on  a board,  brush  this  all  over  carefully  with  liquefied 
butter  (be  sure  to  leave  an  inch  margin  of  the  paper 
clear  of  the  farce  all  the  way  round),  and  spread  on 
it  the  farce  chosen  in  a layer  one  inch  thick  ; cover 
this  with  a layer  of  the  salpicon  given  below,  cover 
this  with  another  layer  of  the  farce,  and  this  again 
with  more  of  the  salpicon,  and  finally  with  another 
layer  of  the  farce,  then  gather  up  the  sides  in  a 
bolster  shape,  enclosing  the  farce,  etc.,  fasten  up  the 
edges  of  the  paper  with  white  of  egg,  after  which 
roll  this  bolster  in  a scalded  cloth,  tying  the  ends 
up  tightly  and  the  sides  at  2in.  or  3in.  intervals  with 
broad  tape.  Put  this  into  a stewpan  lined  with 
sliced  soup  vegetables  and  herbs,  previously  fried 
till  nicely  coloured,  cover  with  more  of  the  fried 
vegetables,  moisten  with  rich  bean  stock  and  a little 
white  wine  if  handy.  Bring  to  the  boil,  then  close 
the  pan  tightly,  draw  a little  to  the  side,  and  keep  it 
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all  simmering  for  one  hour  and  a half.  Now  lift 
the  pan  oft’  the  fire,  let  the  galantine  cool  in  its  own 
liquor  for  half  an  hour,  then  lift  it  out,  and  press  it 
in  the  usual  way  between  two  dishes,  weighting  the 
top  one  evenly  but  moderately.  Next  day  untie  it, 
set  it  on  a board,  remove  the  cloth  and  paper,  wipe 
the  surface  with  a hot  cloth  to  remove  any  fat,  then 
glaze,  and  serve  when  wanted  garnished  with  chopped 
aspic  jelly,  etc.,  as  you  please.  For  the  salpicon,  cut 
into  small  dice  and  mix  together  |lb.  fresh  butter,  4oz. 
cooked  mushrooms,  six  truffles,  2oz.  blanched  almonds 
or  pistachios,  and  six  sliced  hard-boiled  eggs. 

Vegetable  Pains,  or  Boudins. — For  these  take  any 
of  the  farces  you  please ; brush  over  a plain  charlotte 
or  hexagon  mould  (or,  indeed,  any  not  too  complicated 
mould  you  please)  generously  with  liquefied  butter, 
and  fill  it  rather  more  than  three-quarters  full  with 
the  cold  farce,  rapping  the  mould  sharply  against  the 
table  to  settle  the  ingredients  well  in,  then  place  the 
mould  in  a large  pan  on  a double  or  trebly  folded 
sheet  of  paper,  covering  the  top  neatly  with  a 
buttered  paper.  Now  pour  in  at  the  side  enough 
absolutely  boiling  water  to  reach  two-thirds  of  the 
depth  of  the  mould,  watch  the  water  reboil,  then 
cover  down  closely,  draw  the  pan  to  the  side,  or  put 
it  in  a gentle  oven,  and  let  it  poach  gently  till  the 
farce  is  firm  and  set.  Turn  out,  and  serve  plain  or 
with  any  appropriate  sauce  to  taste  over  and  round. 
Boudins,  quenelles,  or  other  small  shapes  can  be 
prepared  in  exactly  the  same  way,  though  of  course 
these  take  less  time  to  cook  than  the  pains.  To 
make  these  shapes  daintier,  a hollow  may  be  made  in 
the  centre,  and  filled  up  with  any  nice  vegetable  or 
nut  ragout  to  taste,  covered  with  the  farce,  and 
finished  as  before.  For  instance,  celery,  stewed  in  a 
thick  rich  sauce  and  minced,  may  be  introduced  into 
a nut  pain  ; or  minced,  cooked  mushrooms  blended 
with  a rich  thick  sauce  may  be  put  into  a plain 
vegetable  farce,  and  so  on. 


CHAPTEK  Y. 

Vegetable  Chaufroix  and  Salads. 

It  is  quite  easy  for  the  intelligent  cook,  accustomed 
to  preparing  the  cliaufroix  of  game,  poultry,  etc., 
which  take  such  an  important  position  in  the 
summer  menus  at  well-found  tables,  to  provide  sub-, 
stitutes  for  them  for  high-class  vegetarian  cookery. 
Below  follows  a variety  of  such  dishes,  which  may 
be  used  either  as  entrees,  releves,  or  second-course 
dishes. 

Fonds  d' Articliauts  a la  Mayonnaise. — Steep  as 
many  green  globe  artichokes  as  you  require  in  cold 
water,  then  drain  them  well,  put  on  in  boiling  water, 
and  directly  it  reboils  draw  it  aside,  and  let  it  simmer 
gently  for  forty  to  fifty  minutes,  then  drain  again 
till  cold.  Quarter  each  lengthways,  and  remove  the 
choke  with  a teaspoon  or  pointed  knife  ; arrange 
neatly  down  a dish ; season  with  pepper,  salt,  oil, 
and  a very  little  chilli  and  tarragon  vinegar;  dust 
with  minced  parsley,  very  finely  minced  onion  or 
shallot,  and  mignonette  pepper,  and  serve  cold  with 
plain  or  tomato  mayonnaise.  This  dish  may  be 
served  hot,  m which  case  send  a boat  of  Creme  d 
VEstragon  to  table  with  it. 

Batons  au  Celeri. — Well  cleanse  a head  of  celery, 
cut  the  finest  and  whitest  sticks  in  three,  and  fill  the 
hollow  parts  with  the  following  mixture : Well  mix 
together  a small  cream  cheese,  loz.  creamed  butter, 
a few  blanched  and  minced  walnuts,  and  a little 
finely-minced  parsley,  with  a little  French  or  English 
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mustard,  salt,  and  coralline  pepper  to  taste.  Serve 
garnished  with  seasoned  watercress. 

T ornate?  Farcies  au  Parmesan. — Line  some  small 
tomato  moulds  with  tomato  aspic,  and  when  this  is 
nearly  set  fill  it  up  with  shredded  celery  lightly 
beaten  up  with  stiffly-whipped  cream,  coralline 
pepper,  and  grated  Parmesan  cheese.  Put  these  on 
ice  till  wanted,  and  serve  garnished  with  picked 
watercress,  sprinkled  with  oil,  vinegar,  salt,  and 
pepper. 

Tomates  d V Americaine. — Peel  some  small  ripe 
tomatoes,  remove  the  core  and  seeds  with  a vegetable 
scoop,  fill  up  the  centre  with  the  mixture  given 
below  by  means  of  a forcing-bag  and  pipe,  then 
brush  the  tomatoes  over  with  aspic  jelly,  and  put 
them  aside  to  set.  To  dish  them,  have  ready  a 
border  of  aspic  jelly,  arrange  the  tomatoes  on  this, 
garnishing  them  with  tarragon  and  chervil  sprays, 
and  pour  a tomato  puree  round  them.  For  the 
centre  filling,  stone  and  chop  twelve  olives,  and  mix 
them  with  2oz.  of  blanched  and  chopped  almonds, 
pistachios,  or  walnuts,  the  yolks  of  four  hard-boiled 
eggs  that  have  been  rubbed  through  a sieve,  a tea- 
spoonful of  finely-chopped  tarragon  and  chervil,  a 
short  half- pint  of  aspic,  and  two  large  teaspoonfuls 
of  good  mayonnaise  sauce ; stir  it  all  together  till  it 
begins  to  set,  then  use.  Any  left  over  from  the 
filling  may  be  used  to  garnish  the  centre  of  the  aspic 
border. 

Artichoke  Bottoms  d V Irlandaise. — Drain  some 
nice  artichoke  bottoms,  and  sprinkle  them  with  very 
finely  minced  parsley  (or  chives,  as  you  please)  and 
coralline  pepper.  Prepare  some  Irlandaise  Sauce  by 
mixing  a gill  of  thick  mayonnaise  sauce  and  a tea- 
spoonful of  tarragon  vinegar  with  a quarter  of  a 
pint  of  cold,  cooked,  and  shredded  vegetables,  such 
as  new  carrots,  turnips,  and  some  cucumber  cut  up 
into  pea  shapes  ; when  this  is  all  mixed,  stir  to  it 
lightly  a gill  of  stiffly-whipped  cream  mixed  with  a 
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pinch  of  caster  sugar,  and  a few  drops  of  sap  green 
colouring.  Pile  this  mixture  rockily  on  the  arti- 
chokes, and  serve  garnished  with  lettuce  and 
quartered  plovers’  eggs.  When  these  are  not  in 
season  bantams’s  eggs  can  be  used. 

Fonds  d’Artichauts,  Bearnaise. — Use  either  freshly- 
cooked  (but  cold)  artichoke  bottoms,  or  the  French 
canned  ones,  in  any  case  draining  them  well. 
Season  them  lightly  with  oil,  vinegar,  white  pepper, 
and  salt ; place  each  on  a biscuit  crisp,  cold  crouton 
spread  with  maitre  d’hotel  or  Montpelier  butter, 
and  mask  them  with  very  cold  Bearnaise  sauce. 
Serve  garnished  with  chopped  jelly. 

Artichauts  a la  Creme  de  Tomates. — Cut  some 
plainly  boiled,  and  perfectly  cold  artichoke  bottoms 
into  inch  lengths ; prepare  some  small  tomatoes  as 
in  the  recipe  for  Tomates  d VAmericaine,  only  scoop- 
ing out  the  centre  more.  For  the  Tomato  Cream: 
Make  a puree  by  rubbing  sufficient  tomatoes  through 
a sieve  to  produce  a gill  of  puree,  and  to  this  add 
half  a gill  of  liquid  aspic,  a few  drops  of  carmine, 
half  a tablespoonful  of  tarragon  vinegar,  a good 
tablespoonful  of  thick  mayonnaise,  and  a gill  of 
stiffly-whipped  cream.  Stir  the  cut  up  artichokes 
into  this,  and  stand  it  on  ice  till  wanted,  then  fill 
up  the  tomatoes  with  the  iced  mixture,  and  serve  on 
a bed  of  chopped  aspic  garnished  with  picked  water- 
cress. Asparagus  is  also  excellent  if  used  instead 
of  the  artichoke  bottoms. 

Mousse  d’ Artichauts  a la  Creme. — Simmer  about 
l^lb.  of  canned  artichoke  bottoms  in  a little  milk 
till  tender,  when  you  pass  them  through  a fine  sieve ; 
have  ready  a custard  made  of  half  a pint  of  single 
cream  or  new  milk,  and  the  yolks  of  four  eggs, 
seasoning  this  to  taste  with  salt  and  pepper,  whisk- 
ing well,  and  adding  at  last  the  stiffly-whipped  white 
of  one  egg ; stir  this  all  lightly  into  the  artichoke 
puree,  adding  a little  more  seasoning  if  necessary, 
and,  if  liked,  a drop  of  vegetable  green  colouring  to 
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make  it  the  faintest  possible  shade  of  green  ; turn  it 
into  a plain  mould,  and  set  it  in  the  charged  ice  cave, 
or  bury  it  in  ice  and  salt  till  firm.  Then  turn  out, 
and  serve  with  iced  cream  lightly  flavoured  with 
tarragon  vinegar.  Iced  tomato  cream,  Sauce 
Mousseline,  Sauce  Bcarnaise,  or  Sauce  Verte  may 
all  be  used  as  a change  from  the  cream. 

Epinards  Glaces  a la  Creme. — Have  ready  cooked 
and  sieved  two  or  three  good  handfuls  of  spinach  ; 
prepare  a custard  with  half  a pint  of  new  milk,  and 
the  yolks  ot'  three  or  four  eggs,  and  when  it  thickens 
(mind  it  does  not  boil)  add  a drop  or  two  of  apple 
green  colouring,  and  for  each  half -pint  of  custard 
allow  a desserrspoonful  of  grated  cheese  and  a 
seasoning  of  salt  and  pepper ; strain  this  custard 
with  the  sieved  spinach,  and  freeze.  When  three 
parts  frozen,  stir  in  half  a gill  of  stitfly- whipped 
■cream,  flavoured  with  a tiny  pinch  of  salt  and 
coralline  pepper.  Freeze  this  dry,  then  press  it  into 
a Neapolitan  ice  mould,  and  set  it  in  the  charged  ice 
cave  (or  bury  in  ice  and  salt)  for  one  and  a half  to 
two  hours,  then  slice  and  stamp  it  out  into  cutlet 
shapes.  Serve  en  couronne,  on  an  iced  rice  border 
with  a macedoine  of  cold,  cooked  vegetables,  such  as 
artichoke  bottoms  quartered,  asparagus  points,  green 
peas,  French  beans  cut  in  diamonds,  sliced  new 
potatoes,  etc.,  all  tossed  in  this  dressing.  Sprinkle 
with  minced  green  tarragon,  chervil,  chives,  etc., 
season  with  salt,  pepper,  and  a very  little  tarragon 
vinegar,  moistening  it  all  with  pure  cream,  and 
tossing  it  gently  together  to  blend  it  well.  Keep  on 
ice  or  in  the  refrigerator  till  wanted,  and  only  add 
as  you  are  dishing  the  border,  cutlets,  etc. 

Where  the  cheese  is  objected  to,  mix  Plasmon 
powder,  or  Plasmon  stock  whipped  to  a stiff  cream, 
with  the  macedoine  instead  of  the  cream.  The  list 
•of  ingredients  for  this  sounds  formidable,  but  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  admits  of  modification. 
For  instance,  the  macedoine  depends  entirely  on 
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what  cold,  cooked  vegetables  you  may  have  by  you, 
only  have  a variety,  and  mix  the  colours  prettily. 

Choufieur  aux  Tomates. — Trim  a good  cauliflower 
neatly,  slicing  off  the  stalk  to  make  it  stand  pro- 
perly, and  leaving  a ring  of  the  tenderest  leaves  to 
throw  up  the  whiteness  of  the  flower ; well  wash  and 
cook  in  the  usual  way.  Leave  it  till  perfectly  cold, 
then  dish  it  neatly,  pouring  a tomato  puree  (being 
careful  not  to  hide  the  white  and  green  of  the  cauli- 
flower) over  it,  and  serve,  garnished  with  chopped 
aspic,  little  heaps  of  cold,  cooked  vegetables  en 
macedoine,  and  plovers’  or  quartered  hens’  eggs  alter- 
nately. If  liked,  this  dish  is  very  nice  served  with 
either  plain  or  tomato  mayonnaise. 

Pommes  de  Terre  aux  Concombres  Glacees. — Rub 
three  or  four  nice  plainly-boiled  potatoes  through  a 
fine  sieve,  adding  to  this  a gill  of  rich  Bechamel  in 
which  you  have  previously  dissolved  foz.  best  leaf 
gelatine,  seasoning  it  all  with  a little  salt,  coralline 
pepper,  and  a teaspoonful  o.f  finely-minced  parsley. 
Now  stir  lightly  into  it  half  a pint  of  very  stiffly- 
whipped  cream,  and  leave  it  on  ice  till  nearly  set. 
Have  ready  a plain  charlotte  or  a hexagon-shaped 
mould,  lined  with  aspic  jelly,  and  garnished  with 
scoopecl-out  peas  of  cucumber  and  cooked  potato, 
little  sprays  of  chervil,  small  fancy  shapes  of  sliced 
truffle,  and  stamped-out  rings  of  tomato  aspic.  Set 
these  with  a little  just  liquid  aspic,  and  when  firm 
fill  up  with  the  potato  puree.  Set  on  ice  till  wanted, 
then  serve  with  the  following  sauce  round  it : Mince 
the  remains  of  the  cucumber  used  in  garnishing, 
and  cook  till  tender  enough  to  sieve ; when  cold, 
mix  it  with  a gill  of  mayonnaise,  half  a gill  of 
stiffly-whipped  cream,  a spoonful  of  white  tarragon 
vinegar,  a pinch  of  salt,  and  one  of  caster  sugar, 
adding  at  the  last  a few  drops  of  vegetable  green 
and  two  spoonfuls  of  just  liquid  aspic.  The  potato' 
and  cucumber  peas  are  scooped  out  of  the  raw 
vegetables,  blanched,  then  finished  off  in  boiling: 
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water  till  tender,  when  you  strain  them  off,  and  use 
when  cold. 

Petites  Cremes  d la  Potsdam  (Little  Vegetable 
Creams). — Cut  four  new  carrots,  using  only  the  red 
part,  four  new  turnips,  half  a small  cucumber,  and 
eighteen  or  twenty  French  beans  into  dice,  cook  each 
of  these  separately  as  follows  : Put  them  on  in  a 
stewpan  with  enough  slightly  salted  water  to  cover 
them  ; bring  them  to  the  boil,  then  strain  off,  and  rinse 
them  well  in  cold  water.  "Replace  them  in  enough 
boiling  water  to  cover  them,  and  let  them  cook  gently 
till  tender;  then  strain  off,  again  rinse  in  cold 
water,  and  set  them  aside  till  quite  cold.  Now  take 
of  the  vegetables  as  much  as  will  make  half  a pint 
altogether,  and  mix  the  rest  with  one  gill  of  thick 
mayonnaise,  one  gill  of  stiffly-whipped  cream,  and  half 
a pint  of  liquid  aspic.  Add  to  this  a pinch  of  minced 
parsley,  chervil,  and  tarragon,  and  a tablespoonful  of 
tarragon  vinegar.  Stir  this  all  together  on  ice  till  it 
begins  to  set,  then  pour  the  mixture  into  a Neapolitan 
ice  mould,  and  set  it  in  the  charged  ice  cave  for  about 
an  hour,  turning  the  box  now  and  again.  When 
frozen,  dip  the  box  into  cold  water,  slip  out  the 
cream,  and  with  a plain  round  cutter,  about  one  and 
a half  inches  in  diameter,  stamp  out  the  cream  right 
through  the  block,  dipping  the  cutter  into  cold  water 
now  and  again.  Arrange  the  little  cylinders  on  a 
silver  dish,  and  garnish  each  with  a teaspoonful  of 
the  vegetables  previously  set  aside,,  and  mixed  with  a 
little  oil,  tarragon  and  chilli  vinegar,  serving  some 
tomato  mayonnaise  round  them. 

Artichokes  d la  Metropole. — Line  some  artichoke 
moulds  with  aspic  jelly,  lightly  coloured  with  sap 
green,  then  line  them  again  with  aspic  cream,  and 
fill  up  with  the  following  artichoke  cream  : Pound  six 
tinned  or  freshly-boiled  artichoke  bottoms  with  half 
a pint  of  good  creamy  veloute,  2oz.  of  grated  Parme- 
san cheese,  a dust  of  coralline  pepper,  and  a wine- 
glassful  of  sherry.  Rub  this  all  through  a sieve,  and 
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mix  with  a gill  of  stiffly- whipped  cream.  Close  the 
moulds,  and  leave  them  on  ice  till  wanted ; then  dip 
them  in  warm  water,  turn  out  the  artichokes  on 
little  rings  of  aspic  jelly,  and  pour  tomato  sauce 
round  them. 

Asperges  Frappees  au  Kari. — For  this  choose  large 
asparagus,  either  fresh  or  canned  (asparagus  is  one 
of  the  vegetables  that  is  almost  as  good  preserved  as 
fresh),  lay  the  stalks  evenly  on  an  ice  cold  dish,  and 
serve  with  a rich,  ice-cold  curry  sauce.  For  this  fry 
together  l^oz.  of  fine  flour  and  a full  tablespoonful 
of  curry  powder  till  thoroughly  blended,  then  add  a 
spoonful  or  two  of  shredded  carrot,  onion,  and  celery, 
moistening  it  all  with  a pint  of  good  brown  vegetable 
stock  ; stir  it  all  over  the  fire  till  it  boils,  and  keep  it 
boiling  for  twenty  minutes,  adding  either  a little 
lemon  juice  or  tamarind  pulp,  and  some  freshly  - 
grated  cocoanut,  or  cocoanut  milk,  and  use. 

Asparagus  is  also  extremely  good  cold  with  tomato 
cream.  Mousseline,  vert-pre,  mayonnaise,  and  many 
other  cold  sauces  are  all  excellent ; iced  cream  slightly 
flavoured  with  white  tarragon  vinegar  being  specially 
commendable ; while  hot  sauces  such  as  Bearnaise, 
Chauron,  Claudine,  Hollandaise,  Suedoise,  Mous- 
seline, Ste.  Menehoulde,  etc.,  also  go  admirably 
with  cold  asparagus. 

Neapolitan  Vegetable  Cream.  — Have  ready  a 
Neapolitan  ice  mould,  and  pour  into  this  a 
layer  of  tomato  cream.  Before  it  is  quite  set  pour 
in  an  equal  quantity  of  artichoke  puree,  then  a layer 
of  asparagus,  and  lastly  a layer  of  curried  mush- 
rooms, and  set  the  mould  in  the  charged  ice  cave 
for  one  and  a half  hours.  Now  take  it  out,  remove 
the  lid,  and  run  a thin  layer  of  aspic  jelly  over  the 
top,  returning  it  to  the  ice  cave  for  fifteen  minutes 
to  set  this  ; then  slip  it  out  of  the  mould,  keeping 
the  jelly  side  uppermost ; cut  into  inch-thick 
slices  with  a knife  just  dipped  into  hot  water,  and 
arrange  the  slices  en  couronne  on  a border  of  aspic 
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jelly.*  For  the  artichoke  puree,  simmer  the  artichoke 
bottoms  in  a little  Bechamel  till  they  can  be  rubbed 
through  a sieve.  While  hot,  melt  into  the  mixture 
about  three  or  four  sheets  of  best  leaf  gelatine,  and 
when  cold  mix  into  it  two  or  three  good  table- 
spoonfuls of  stiffly-whipped  cream,  and  use.  For  the 
asparagus  puree,  boil  a bundle  of  green  asparagus  in 
a panful  of  boiling  water  with  a little  salt ; when 
cooked,  drain  it,  rub  it  through  a sieve,  and  stir  into 
a couple  of  spoonfuls  of  creamy  Bechamel  in  which 
you  have  dissolved  three  or  four  sheets  of  leaf  gela- 
tine, with  sufficient  green  colouring  to  bring  the 
whole  to  a soft  green  colour.  When  asparagus  is 
out  of  season  use  peas,  tinned  or  fresh.  For  the 
curried  puree,  cut  two  large  peeled  onions  into  diee„ 
and  put  them  into  a pan  with  an  ounce  of  fresh 
butter,  a pinch  of  minced  bay  leaf,  thyme,  and 
parsley,  and  a little  salt.  Fry  to  a pretty  golden 
colour,  then  add  a pinch  of  coralline  pepper,  a salt- 
spoonful  of  curry  powder,  the  strained  juice  of  a 
lemon,  two  large  fresh  mushrooms  (minced),  an  ounce 
of  glaze,  a teaspoonful  of  chutney,  and  a quarter  of 
a teaspoonful  of  curry  paste,  with  half  a pint  of 
water.  Boil  till  it  is  all  tender,  then  add  three  or 
four  sheets  of  leaf  gelatine,  and  when  that  is  dis- 
solved rub  it  through  a tammy,  and  use. 

Macedoine  de  Legumes  a la  Gelee. — Boil  separately  in 
salted  water  two  artichoke  bottoms  cut  into  dice 
about  half  an  inch  square,  an  equal  amount  of  carrots, 
celery,  French  beans,  beetroot  (this  must  not  be  cut 
till  it  is  cooked  and  cold,  or  it  will  lose  its  colour), 
turnips,  peas,  and  asparagus  points  (these  two  last 
can  be  used  from  tins).  Line  a charlotte  mould 


* For  the  tomato  puree,  stir  together  a gill  of  fresh  tomato 
pulp  (or  use  conserve  de  tomates),  half  a gill  of  just  liquid  aspic 
jelly,  a tablespoonful  of  thick  mayonnaise,  a dessertspoonful  of 
white  tarragon  vinegar,  a dust  of  coralline  pepper,  half  a gill  of 
stiffly  whipped  cream,  and,  if  necessary,  two  or  three  drops  of 
carmine,  and  use. 
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with  aspic,  and  just  as  this  is  setting  arrange  round 
it  some  of  the  vegetables,  taking  care  to  mix  the 
•Colours  prettily  ; set  these  with  more  jelly,  then  fill 
up  the  centre  with  the  rest  of  the  vegetables,  all  tossed 
in  green  mayonnaise  or  sauce  verte.  Turn  out  and 
.serve  garnished  with  chopped  aspic,  little  blocks  of 
sauce  verte,  and  of  tomato  aspic.  If  these  latter  are 
frozen  it  is  a great  improvement. 

Asperges  F rappees  a la  Suedoise. — Place  a tin  of 
asparagus  on  ice  till  perfectly  cold ; fill  a plain  tim- 
bale mould  with  water,  and  place  it  in  the  charged 
ice  cave  to  freeze  for  two  or  three  hours,  turning  it 
occasionally  to  get  the  water  thoroughly  frozen ; 
then  dip  the  mould  into  tepid  water,  pass  a clean 
•cloth  over  it  to  absorb  the  moisture,  and  turn  it  out. 
Well  drain,  and  trim  the  asparagus,  and  arrange  it 
in  a sheaf  in  the  centre  of  the  ice  timbale,  decorating 
this  with  tiny  shreds  of  green  chervil,  and  garnish 
•all  round  with  blocks  of  iced  Suedoise  sauce,  i.e., 
Suedoise  sauce  put  into  a Neopolitan  mould,  and  set 
in  the  charged  ice  cave  till  frozen,  when  it  is 
turned  out,  cut  into  blocks,  and  used.  A sparagus  is 
most  delicious  cold,  and,  being  amongst  the 
vegetables  that  are  almost  as  good  preserved  as  fresh, 
it  can  be  had  at  any  time.  If  prepared  as  above,  or 
even  if  served  plainly  on  an  ice-cold  dish,  various 
•cold  sauces  can  be  handed  round  with  it.  Asparagus 
also  blends- extremely  well  with  many  vegetables,  and 
a pretty  dish  can  be  made  by  scooping  out  the  pulp 
from  some  nicelv-rounded  tomatoes,  making  this  pulp 
into  tomato  cream,  and  piling  up  the  tomatoes  with 
green  sprue  asparagus,  carefully  cooked  and  cold,  and 
artichoke  bottoms  cut  into  dice,  all  tossed  in  tomato 
cream. 

Creme  Glacee  au  Kari. — Line  a charlotte  mould 
with  aspic  jelly,  and  when  this  is  set  put  in  a layer  of 
the  curry  puree  given  below ; leave  this  to  set,  put  a 
jam  pot  in  the  centre,  fill  the  space  between  the 
mould  and  the  jam-pot  with  the  curry  mixture,  and 
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put  it  aside  to  set.  Meanwhile,  have  ready  an 
Irlandaise  mixture  as  prepared  for  Artichauts  d 
V Irlandaise  ; when  the  curry  mixture  is  firmly 
set,  remove  the  jam-pot  by  pouring  a little  hot  water 
into  it,  and  when  this  is  lifted  out  fill  up  the  space 
thus  left  with  the  Irlandaise ; run  a layer  of  stiff 
aspic  over  it  all,  and  put  it  aside  on  ice  till  wanted, 
then  turn  out,  and  serve  with  seasoned  watei*cress, 
chopped  aspic,  or  auy  garnish,  to  taste.  For  the 
Curry  Puree,  peel  and  cut  two  nice  onions  into  dice, 
and  place  in  a pan  with  a powdered  bay  leaf  and  a pinch 
of  finely  minced  thyme,  and  fry  to  a golden  brown  in 
loz.  of  butter.  Now  add  two  pounded  raw  chillies,  a 
dessertspoonful  of  curry  powder  (Edmund’s  for 
choice),  a good  teaspoonful  of  chutney,  the  juice  of 
a small  lemon,  and  half  a pint  of  aspic  jelly.  Simmer 
this  all  at  the  side  of  the  stove  till  tender,  then 
tammy ; mix  with  a full  tablespoonful  of  stiffly- 
whisked  cream,  and  use. 

Legumes  Glacees  au  Kari. — Cut  four  peeled  onions 
into  dice,  and  fry  them  with  a good  teaspoonful  of 
curry  powder  for  twelve  to  fifteen  minutes,  till  of  a 
golden  brown,  in  2oz.  of  butter.  Now  add  half  a 
powdered  bavleaf,  and  a tiny  dust  of  finely-minced 
thyme,  loz.  glaze,  loz.  creme  de  riz  or  rice  flour,  the 
strained  juice  of  one  lemon,  a full  teaspoonful  of 
chutney,  a dust  of  salt  and  coralline  pepper,  one  and 
a half  pints  of  well-flavoured  (red  bean)  stock,  and  |oz 
best  leaf  gelatine  ; stir  till  boiling,  then  draw  to  the 
side  of  the  fire  and  let  it  simmer  gentlv  but  steadily 
till  tender,  when  you  sieve  it ; add  to  it  lightly  one  gill 
of  thickly-whipped  cream,  and  lastly  mix  into  it  one 
pint  of  any  good,  cold,  cooked  vegetables,  such  as 
French  beans,  young  carrots  sliced,  sprays  of  cauli- 
flower, flageolets,  green  peas,  etc.  (or  you  can,  if  you 
choose,  use  the  canned  macedoine,  to  be  bought 
ready)  ; then  turn  it  all  into  a border  or  tuiban 
mould,  and  leave  till  set,  when  you  turn  it  out,  and 
pile  up  the  centre  with  the  following : Peel  and  cut 
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into  dice  two  large  onions,  and  fry  to  a golden  brown 
in  loz.  of  butter,  with  a quarter  of  a teaspoonful  of 
curry  powder,  and  a dust  each  of  powdered  bayleaf, 
thyme,  and  parsley.  When  this  is  all  nicely  coloured, 
add  the  strained  juice  of  a small  lemon,  three  or 
four  minced  fresh  mushrooms,  loz.  glaze,  a teaspoon- 
ful each  of  chutney  and  curry  paste,  half  a pint  of 
water,  and  the  liquid  from  a tin  of  button  mush- 
rooms ; let  this  all  boil  till  tender,  add  three  or  four 
sheets  of  best  leaf  gelatine  (say  ^oz.),  and  when  this 
is  completely  dissolved,  wring  it  all  through  a tammy ; 
add  the  button  mushrooms,  whole  or  halved,  accord- 
ing to  size,  and  set  on  ice  till  wanted. 

Crime  cV Asperges  en  Aspic. — Clean  about  sixty 
heads  of  green  asparagus,  removing  the  hard  part  of 
the  stalks  and  tying  up  the  rest  into  even  bundles  ; 
boil  these  in  salted  water  till  tender,  then  put  on  one 
side  till  cool.  Have  ready  one  pint  of  aspic,  and  line 
a fluted  timbale  mould  with  this,  garnishing  it  with 
some  of  the  best  of  the  stalks,  and  setting  these  again 
with  a little  more  aspic.  Rub  all  the  rest  of  the 
asparagus  through  a sieve,  moistening  it  as  you  do 
so  with  one  and  a half  gills  of  warm  Bechamel,  and 
lastly  season  with  half  a teaspoonful  of  lemon-juice. 
Dissolve  ^oz.  of  best  leaf  gelatine,  and  stir  it  into  this 
puree  ; whip  one  and  a half  gills  of  cream  till  thick, 
and  stir  it  also  with  therestof  the  aspic  into  the  puree, 
and  lastly,  when  quite  cool,  stir  in  one  gill  of  thick 
mayonnaise,  seasoning  it  all  to  taste  with  salt,  white 
and  coralline  pepper ; then  pour  this  all  into 
the  prepared  mould,  and  leave  on  ice  till  set. 

Blancmange  Glace  ala  Diahle. — Cook  2oz.  crime  de 
riz  in  half  a pint  of  milk,  and  when  done  turn  it  into 
a basin,  and  mix  with  it  lightly  3oz.  grated  cheese,  a 
little  French  mustard,  coralline  pepper,  salt,  and  afew 
drops  of  tabasco ; lastly,  stir  in  half  a pint  of  stiffly- 
whipped  cream,  and  the  well-whisked  whites  of  two 
eggs.  Freeze  this  in  the  freezer  to  a stiff  batter, 
then  pack  in  an  oval  or  round  charlotte  mould,  cover 
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down,  and  either  set  in  the  charged  ice  cave,  or  bury 
it  in  ice  and  salt  for  two  or  three  hours  till  frozen. 
Then  dip  the  mould  in  cold  water,  wipe  it,  and  turn 
it  out  with  the  following  sauce  poured  over  it : Stir 
together  half  a pint  of  new  milk,  or  half  milk,  half 
cream,  and  a teaspoonful  of  grated  cheese.  Dust 
with  coralline  pepper.  Garnish  the  dish  with 
seasoned  watercress  or  a tomato  salad. 

Salade  d V Adeline. — Cut  some  celery  into  inch 
lengths,  then  into  shreds,  and  leave  in  water  till  crisp. 
Prepare  some  cucumber  and  tomatoes  in  the  same 
way ; cut  some  ready-cooked  salsifies  (or  tinned 
artichokes),  after  well  draining  them,  into  inch  lengths, 
and  toss  these  either  in  a French  dressing  of  oil, 
vinegar,  pepper  and  salt,  or  in  mayonnaise.  Mix 
together  two  large  tablespoonfuls  of  richly-coloured 
tomato  sauce,  the  same  of  mayonnaise,  and  half  a 
pint  of  aspic  jelly,  and  when  well  mixed  pour  it  into 
a border  mould,  and  set  it  on  ice,  or  in  the  ice  cave, 
till  perfectly  ice  cold,  but  not  frozen  ; then  dip  it  in 
water,  wipe  it  with  a clean  cloth  to  absorb  any 
moisture,  turn  it  out.  and  fill  up  the  centre  with  the 
celery,  tomato,  cucumber,  and  salsify  mixture,  sprinkle 
it  all  with  a few  very  finely  minced  chives,  and  serve. 

Salade  d la  d'Estrees. — Pick  over  and  shred  some 
endive,  and  prepare  some  celery  as  in  Salade  Adeline. 
Slice  some  cold,  boiled  kidney  potatoes,  season  them 
with  a little  salt,  pepper,  and  vinegar,  sprinkle 
thrill  lightly  with  finely-mmced  chives  or  parsley, 
and  arrange  them  in  a circle  on  the  dish,  overlapping 
one  another ; fill  up  the  centre  with  the  endive  and 
celery  tossed  in  about  one  gill  of  mayonnaise. 

Salade  d la  Newburgh. — Scald,  and  peel  some  ripe 
tomatoes,  slice  them,  and  toss  them  in  oil,  vinegar, 
salt,  and  pepper ; treat  a cold,  cooked  cauliflower  in 
the  same  way,  breaking  it  up  into  neat  pieces,  then 
put  a layer  of  the  tomatoes  in  a salad  bowl,  and 
sprinkle  them  well  with  fine  baked  breadcrumbs, 
finely  minced  parsley,  chives  or  shallot,  and  sour 
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apples.  Cover  this  with  a layer  of  cauliflower, 
similarly  treated,  and  continue  the  layers  till  the  dish 
is  full.  Serve  garnished  with  a little  watercress. 

Salade  deCrosnes. — For  this  the  Stachys  tuberifera, 
in  French,  crosnes  de  Japon,  or  Japanese  artichokes, 
should  be  plainly  cooked  and  cold,  then  toss  them, 
either  alone,  or  with  shredded  celery,  boiled  beetroot, 
and  peeled  and  sliced  tomatoes,  in  a rich  mayonnaise, 
for  which  purpose  the  white  kind  made  with  cream 
and  lemon  juice  instead  of  oil  and  vinegar  is  to  be 
preferred.  (It  is  also  delicious  if  cream  delicately 
seasoned  with  white  tarragon  vinegar  and  coralline 
pepper,  and  set  on  ice  till  all  but  frozen,  be  used  as 
sauce,  instead  of  mayonnaise,  especially  when  the 
crosnes  are  to  be  used  by  themselves.)  Pile  this 
mixture  on  a dish,  garnishing  it  round  with  quartered 
hard-boiled  eggs  and  fleurons  of  cheese  pastry.  Many 
connoisseurs  advise  the  use  of  the  crosnes  raw,  and 
also  the  addition  of  blanched  and  chopped  nuts  of 
any  kind,  walnuts  especially.  Cooked  cardoons, 
artichoke  suckers,  or  young  hop  shoots  are  excellent 
if  blanched,  then  stewed  till  tender  in  a little  butter, 
and,  when  cold,  served  as  above. 

Salade  Busse. — Boil  three  or  four  eggs  till  hard, 
then  rub  their  yolks  through  a sieve,  mix  with  them 
a tablespoonful  of  sour  cream,  and  work  together  for 
about  ten  minutes,  adding  pepper,  salt,  and  a little 
tarragon  vinegar.  Arrange  in  the  salad  bowl  some 
well-washed  lettuce,  endive,  sliced  cucumber,  fennel, 
and  a few  sprigs  of  tarragon  ; pour  the  dressing  over, 
and  toss  about  until  well  blended.  Mayonnaise 
mixed  with  minced  olives  also  makes  a good  dressing 
for  this. 

Salad  of  Haricot  Beans  and  Potato. — Mix  some 
cold,  cooked  haricot  beans  with  cold,  cooked,  and 
sliced  kidney  potatoes ; toss  them  all  gently  in 
either  plain  or  tomato  mayonnaise,  and  serve  in  a pile 
dusted  with  finely-minced  parsley  and  chives,  and 
garnished  alternately  with  quartered,  hard-boiled 
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eggs,  and  fleurons  of  cheese  pastry,  or  triangular 
croutons  of  crisply-fried  bread  spread  with  water- 
cress butter. 

Salade,  Fantaisie. — Fine  a not  too  deep  border 
mould  with  aspic  jelly,  then  fill  with  the  following- 
mixture,  set  with  a little  more  aspic,  and  put  it  aside 
till  firm,  when  you  turn  it  out,  aud  fill  up  the  centre 
with  sliced,  peeled  tomatoes,  cold,  cooked  French 
beans,  and  sliced,  cooked  potatoes,  tossed  in  oil, 
lemon  juice,  salt,  and  pepper,  sprinkled  with  minced 
chives,  parsley,  etc.,  and  garnish  the  mould  round 
with  seasoned  watercress,  and  hard-boiled  egg.  For 
the  mixture:  Stir  in  a rich  mayonnaise  sauce  any 
cold,  cooked  vegetables  at  hand,  such  as  asparagus 
points,  beans,  shredded  celery,  picked  cauliflower 
button  mushrooms,  potatoes  cut  in  dice,  peas,  etc. 

Endive  Salad.  Remove  the  outer  leaves  and  the 
coarse  stalks  of  some  curled  endive,  only  using  the 
inner  yellow  leaves,  shredding  these  with  some 
freshly  cooked  and  still  warm  sliced  potatoes,  and 
mixing  it  all  with  a warm,  sour  cream  sauce;  sprinkle 
with  chopped  chives  or  a very  finely-minced  shallot, 
and  serve.  This  salad  should  only  be  made  just  as 
it  is  wanted.  (N.B.— It  is  well  to  remember  that 
potatoes  used  for  salad  are  always  better  if  mixed 
with  the  dressing  whilst  still  hot,  or  at  least 
warm.)  For  the  Sauce  : Stir  over  the  fire  or  in  the 
bain-marie  or  double  boiler,  2oz.  butter  and  a good 
tablespoonful  of  flour,  till  smooth,  working  in,  one 
by  one,  four  egg  yolks,  and  a spoonful  or  so  of  water 
to  a smooth  custard  ; then  add  a gill  of  sour  cream 
or  new  milk,  and  a gill  of  either  bean  stock  or  the 
water  m which  a cauliflower  has  been  boiled,  season 
to  taste  with  salt,  nutmeg,  and  a squeeze  of  lemon 
juice,  and  use  hot.  (It  must  never  boil ! ) 

German  Cabbage  Salad.— Shred  a well-cooked,  and 
drained  white  heart  cabbage  very  finely  (after 
pressing  it  between  two  weighted  plates  till  a compact 
mass),  and  lay  it  in  a salad  bowl  with  six  cooked  and 
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sliced  potatoes,  a medium-sized  onion,  sliced,  a finely' - 
minced,  medium-sized  onion,  a sour  orange  freed  from 
pith  and  pips,  and  sliced  into  its  natural  divisions, 
and  three  or  four  hard-boiled  and  quartered  eggs. 
Mix  this  all  gently  together,  then  pour  over  it  all  half 
a pint  of  Tartare  sauce,  to  which,  if  liked,  you  may 
add  a little  more  pepper,  salt,  and  a drop  or  two 
of  tabasco  ; stir  well  and  carefully  together,  and  serve. 
Half  cooked  red  cabbage  and  half  white  cabbage 
also  make  a nice  mixture  treated  as  above,  only  use 
plain  mayonnaise  instead  of  Tartare. 

Mixed  Winter  Salad.— Take  three  parts  of  cooked, 
sliced  potatoes,  one  part  peeled,  sliced,  and  cored 
sour  apple,  one  part  sliced  beetroot,  and  one  part 
pickled  gherkins,  and  toss  these  all  in  a sauce  made 
of  oil,  vinegar,  pepper  and  salt,  to  which  lastly  put 
enough  sour  cream  to  thicken  it  a little.  Be  careful 
to  keep  the  slices  as  whole  as  possible.  Pile  on  a 
dish,  and  serve  garnished  alternately  with  pickled 
corn  salad  (or  lamb’s  lettuce)  and  ceufs  mollets. 

Flemish  Salad.— Cook  some  red  kidney  potatoes  in 
their  skins,  peel  and  slice  them  quickly,  and  moisten 
them  well  (mind  they  do  not  become  pappy)  with  a 
spoonful  or  two  of  oil  and  a little  bean  or  other  stock. 
Then  cut  up  some  hard-boiled  eggs,  and  some  mush- 
rooms, previously  cooked  in  stock,  with  the  potatoes 
(the  eggs  should  be  cooked  enough  to  cut  up,  but 
not  so  hard  as  the  average  hard-boiled  egg ; this  is 
one  of  the  secrets  of  this  salad).  Now  pour  over  all 
the  sauce  given  below,  and  set  the  salad  for  two  or 
three  hours  in  a cool  place  to  absorb  the  dressing ; 
when  about  to  serve,  garnish  alternately  with  little 
heaps  of  endive  and  Japanese  artichokes,  both  tossed 
in  an  oil  and  vinegar  salad,,  to  which  you  have  added 
a tiny  dust  of  sugar.  For  the  sauce  : Chop  very  finely" 
the  whites  of  two  hard-boiled  eggs,  a tart  apple,  and  a 
shallot ; add  to  this  the  sieved  yolks  of  the  two  eggs, 
six  or  seven  tablespoonfuls  of  oil,  a teaspoonful  of 
mustard,  a pinch  of  sugar,  four  or  five  drops  of 
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Maggi’s  essence,  and  four  dessertspoonfuls  of  vinegar, 
stirring  it  all  to  a thick  sauce. 

Salades  Mignonnes  au  Celeri. — Crack  and  peel 
some  nice  Brazil  nuts,  and  grate  them  into  rather 
coarse  tiakes ; have  ready,  shred  and  crisped,  an 
equal  quantity  of  white  celery,  and  toss  this  with 
the  nuts  in  a rich  mayonnaise  sauce.  Choose  some 
well  coloured,  even  sized  tomatoes,  cut  a slice  oft  the 
stalk  end,  and  with  a teaspoon  remove  the  core  and 
seeds,  press  the  flesh  well  back,  season  with  pepper, 
salt,  oil,  and  vinegar,  fill  up  with  the  celery,  and  nut, 
piling  it  well  up,  and  serve. 

Ur,  toss  together  one  part  blanched  and  chopped 
walnuts,  and  two  parts  shredded  and  crisped  celery 
(dusting  it  well  with  grated  Parmesan)  in  good 
mayonnaise,  and  serve  piled  up  in  little  paper  or  china 
cases.  One  part  peeled  and  cored  apple  cut  into  dice 
is  a nice  addition  to  this. 

A taste  has  grown  of  late  for  savoury  fresh  fruit 
salads,  and  for  such  tastes  the  following  may  come  in 
handy. 

Apple  and  Celery  Salad. — Shred  some  nice  white 
celery  into  julienne  strips,  and  throw  these  into  cold 
water  to  crisp  till  wanted.  Core  and  slice  very  thinly 
some  tart  cooking  apples,  and  mix  them  with  the 
drained  celery  in  good  white  mayonnaise,  or,  better 
still,  whipped  cream  seasoned  with  pepper,  salt,  and 
white  tarragon  vinegar.  A good  sprinkle  of  any 
freshly-grated  nuts  is  a great  addition  to  this  dish. 

Apple  and  Cucumber  Salad. — Slice  thinly  some 
sour  cooking  apples,  stamp  out  the  core,  but  do  not 
peel  them,  add  to  them  an  equal  quantity  of  sliced 
cucumber,  a few  thin  rings  of  Spanish  onion,  and  (if 
handy)  a few  thinly-sliced  truffles.  Reserve  some  of 
the  best  of  each  set  of  slices  for  garnishing,  and  toss  the 
rest  all  well  in  a French  salad  dressing,  decorate  with 
the  reserved  slices,  and  some  turned  olives,  and  serve. 

Banana  Salad. — Peel  and  slice  crosswise  six  or 
seven  firm,  ripe  bananas,  arrange  them  on  a dish, 
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seasoning  them  well  as  you  do  so  with  pepper  and 
salt,  then  pour  over  all  enough  good  mayonnaise  to 
cover  them  well,  dust  with  coralline  pepper,  and  use. 
If  preferred,  the  cream  dressing  can  be  used  instead 
of  mayonnaise. 

Cherry  Salad. — Stalk  and  stone  lib.  of  fine,  ripe, 
cooking  cherries,  blanch  and  chop  3oz.  or  4oz.  of 
almonds,  hazel  nuts,  walnuts,  or  pignole,  as  you 
choose;  have  ready  some  well-washed  and  dried 
lettuce  (only  using  the  hearts,  and  breaking  them 
very  small)  and  put  a layer  of  these  on  a dish; 
moisten  well  with  tomato  mayonnaise,  lay  the  cherries 
on  this,  strewing  them  with  the  chopped  nuts,  and 
serve.  Or,  stone  lib.  of  good,  fresh  cherries,  and 
toss  them  in  one  tablespoonful  of  good  salad  oil,  a 
few  drops  of  white  tarragon  vinegar,  a tablespoonful 
of  brandy,  and  a pinch  of  caster  sugar ; add  a 
teaspoonful  of  picked  tarragon  and  chervil,  and  stand 
on  ice  till  wanted.  If  preserved  cherries  are  used, 
the  glace  ones  must  be  chosen. 

Cherry  and  Orange  Salad. — Prepare  some  cherries 
and  nuts  as  in  the  first  recipe  for  cherry  salad,  and 
toss  them  in  a light  mayonnaise.  Pile  this  mixture 
in  the  centre  of  a dish,  and  surround  it  with  sectious, 
or  slices  of  orange  cut  free  from  all  pith  and  pips,  and 
seasoned  with  pepper,  salt,  oil,  and  tarragon  vines ar, 
dusting  it  all  with  a little  minced  green  tarragon. 

Lemon  and  Apple  Salad. — Peel  and  slice  some  thin 
rinded  lemons  (or,  when  ripe  and  good,  use  fresh 
limes);  peel,  core,  and  slice  some  green  cooking 
apples  ; mix  them  together,  using  equal  quantities  of 
each,  reason  with  pepper,  salt,  brown  sugar,  oil,  and 
vinegar,  and  serve. 

Melon  Salad. — Slice  a nice  melon,  not  too  thickly, 
dust  it  with  pepper,  salt,  and,  if  liked,  a little  freshly- 
ground  ginger,  cover  with  a plate  (reversed),  and 
leave  it  on  ice  for  thirty  to  forty -five  minutes.  Then 
take  up,  season  with  oil,  vinegar,  a squeeze  of  lemon 
juice,  and  a dash  of  coralline  pepper,  and  serve. 
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Muscatel  and  Nut  Salad. — Stone  |lb.  of  muscatel 
raisins,  and  soak  tlie  same  quantity  of  shelled 
hazelnuts  in  slightly  salted  water  for  ten  or  twleve 
hours.  Well  wash  one  or  two  nice  celery  stalks, 
shred  them  into  julienne  strips,  and  leave  them  in 
cold  water  till  wanted,  and  crisp.  To  serve,  drain 
the  celery  well,  and  mix  in  a basin  with  the  raisins 
and  the  nuts,  seasoning  it  all  well  with  coralline 
pepper,  and  salt,  then  mix  it  well  with  one  part 
mayonnaise  and  one  part  whipped  cream,  seasoned  to 
taste  with  pepper,  salt,  and  tarragon  vinegar.  Well 
wash  and  dry  three  or  four  nice  cabbage  lettuces, 
quarter  them,  arranging  the  quarters  in  a circle,  fill 
up  the  centre  Avith  the  mixture,  and  leave  it  on  ice 
for  two  or  three  hours.  (It  must  be  remembered 
that  all  fruit  salads,  and  most  other  salads,  are 
improved  by  being  iced.)  Pour  a little  stiffly- 
whipped  tarragon  vinegar  flavoured  cream  over  it,  as 
a garnish,  and  serve,  strewn  lightly  with  rinsed  capers. 

Pear  and  Plum  Salad. — Peel,  stone,  and  slice 
some  large,  ripe  plums,  and  cut  some  pears  (preserved 
in  sweet-sour  sauce)  into  an  equal  number  of  slices, 
arrange  them  alternately  on  a dish,  season  with  salt 
and  pepper,  pour  over  it  a light  mayonnaise,  or,  prefer- 
ably, Avhipped  cream  seasoned  with  salt,  coralline 
pepper,  and  white  tarragon  vinegar,  and  serAre.  For  the 
Preserved  Pears : Take  one  peck  of  sweet,  ripe  pears,  and 
peel  them  ; 31b.  sugar,  two  quarts  of  vinegar,  and  |oz. 
cinnamon.  Cook  the  pears  in  part  of  the  vinegar  and 
sugar  (made  into  a syrup)  till  tender  enough  to  pierce 
Avith  a fork  ; then  lift  them  out,  place  them  in  an 
earthenware  jar,  add  the  rest  of  the  vinegar  syrup  to 
that  in  the  pan,  boil  it  up,  and  pour  it  all  over  the 
fruit.  Cover  closely.  The  fruit  must  not  be  boiled 
too  long,  or  it  Avill  break.  Fresh  pears,  peeled  and 
sliced , mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  peeled  and  sliced 
tomatoes  make  another  excellent  salad,  if  seasoned 
with  pepper  and  salt,  covered  Avith  mayonnaise,  and 
strewn  with  any  freshly-ground  nuts  to  taste. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

Nuts  and  Nut  Dishes. 

In  the  modern  form  of  vegetarian  cookery  nuts  play 
an  important  part ; not  only  if  minced,  ground,  or 
shredded  and  added  to  other  ingredients,  but  also 
chemically  treated  and  malted,  till  they  form  a solid 
article  of  diet  which  may  be  treated  very  much  as 
any  form  of  canned  or  potted  meat.  Whilst,  lastly, 
the  oil  they  contain  (in  some  cases  in  large  propor- 
tions) is  extracted,  and  worked  up  into  very  palatable 
butters,  deriving  their  names,  as  almond,  hazel  nut, 
or  walnut  butter,  fi'om  the  particular  nut  from  which 
they  are  obtained.  Several  extremely  good  frying 
media  (almost  indistinguishable  from  ordinary  suet) 
are  obtained  from  nuts  alone,  or  from  a mixture  of 
nuts  and  vegetables,  such  as  Albene,  Darlene, 
cocoanut  butter,  etc.,  of  excellent  flavour,  and 
generally  possessing  the  merit  of  not  deteriorating 
by  keeping.  It  is  very  easy  to  use  nut  meal,  as 
almost  any  good  recipe,  for  cakes  especially,  can  be 
adapted  if  half  the  ordinary  quantity  of  flour  given 
be  replaced  by  an  equivalent  amount  of  nut  meal  of 
any  kind  chosen.  For  puddings,  2oz.  of  nuts  ground 
or  finely  minced,  to  4oz.  of  cereals  is  about  a good 
proportion. 

Nuts  ready  ground  may  be  bought  from  many 
grocers,  but,  unless  one  can  be  very  sure  of  the  fresh- 
ness of  their  grinding,  the  result  is  apt  to  be  dis- 
appointing, as  nothing  loses  its  freshness  and  savour 
so  quickly  as  nut  meal.  Even  coffee  is  scarcely  so 
susceptible  to  atmospheric  influences.  For  this 
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reason,  when  nuts  form  a recognised  part  of  the 
diet,  it  is  well  to  invest  in  a nut  mill,  and  have  the 
nuts  (which  can  be  bought  ready  shelled)  ground 
fresh  and  fresh  as  required.  The  labour  involved  is 
little  or  nothing,  while  the  time  is  almost  a question 
of  minutes. 

Fresh  nuts,  still  milky,  are  far  more  easily  digested 
than  old  and  dried  ones,  and,  granted  due  mastica- 
tion, should  cause  little  if  any  digestive  trouble. 
Nuts,  however,  which  are  dead  ripe  and  have  been 
stored,  need  blanching  and  grinding,  or  flaking,  to 
ensure  their  wholesomeness,  and  in  that  state  may 
be  utilised  in  a variety  of  ways. 

Pignole  or  pine  nut  kernels  are  nowadays  com- 
monly met  with,  and  are  most  useful  additions  to 
one’s  list  of  food  stuffs.  They  contain  lOoz.  solid 
fatty  matter  to  the  pound,  and  if  chopped  and  rolled 
can  be  used  precisely  like  suet,  and  make  a very  nice 
so-called  suet  crust.  They  also  add  materially  to 
the  richness  aud  food  value  of  any  savoury  dishes  to 
which  they  are  added,  whilst  anyone  who  has  been 
in  Italy  knows  how  appetising  are  the  horn-shaped 
pignole  macaroons,  so  dear  to  Italian  children. 

Brazil  nuts,  again,  supply  much  the  same  richness 
and  savour  when  blanched  and  flaked  into  light, 
feathery  masses,  and  are  also  used  for  a variety  of 
particularly  delicious  cakes  and  biscuits.  But, 
indeed,  the  same  may  be  said  in  a greater  or  less 
degree  of  all  nuts,  and,  to  housekeepers  in  search  of 
novelties,  we  can  heartily  recommend  a trial  of  this 
form  of  food  stuff. 

Cotelettes  de  Pignole  Truffees. — For  this  recipe  I 
must  again  acknowledge  my  indebtedness  to  Colonel 
Kenney  Herbert.  Prepare  a farce  as  follows  : 
Blanch  4oz.  of  onion  in  boiling  water  for  ten  minutes, 
then  drain  and  dry  well,  and  fry  in  2oz.  of  butter 
over  a moderate  fire  till  t he  onion  begins  to  colour, 
now  stir  in  6oz.  of  grated  pine  kernels,  and  continue 
the  frying  till  the  nuts  turn  to  a pretty  light  brown, 
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when  you  empty  it  all  into  a mortar.  Pound  well 
with  6oz.  of  panade,  and  the  same  of  butter,  add 
pepper,  salt,  and  a little  mace  to  taste,  sieve,  and 
finish  with  two  whole  eggs,  mixing  it  all  to  a smooth, 
stiffish  paste.  3oz.  or  4oz.  of  truffle  peelings  ( pelures 
de  trvffes),  with  an  extra  ounce  of  butter,  should  be 
pounded  with  the  rest  of  the  ingredients,  and  2oz. 
or  3oz.  of  whole  truffles  may  be  stirred  into  the  mix- 
ture for  very  special  occasions,  though  for  household 
use  the  truffles  may  be  altogether  omitted,  or 
replaced  by  mushrooms.  Most  good  Italian  ware- 
houses supply  the  pelures  de  trvffes,  which  are,  of 
course,  much  less  expensive  than  the  whole  truffles. 
This  mixture  should  now  be  poached  in  a plain 
mould  till  on  touching  it  it  feels  firm,  and  then 
leave  till  cold,  when  it  should  be  cut  into  fin.  or 
fin.  slices,  stamped  out  in  rounds  (when  it  may 
be  served  as  medaillons  or  noisettes),  carefully  egged 
and  crumbed  with  very  fine  crumbs,  set  aside  till 
this  coating  is  quite  firm,  when  the  process  should  be 
repeated,  and  the  cutlets,  etc.,  fried  as  usual  in 
plenty  of  hot  fat,  well  drained  on  kitchen  paper,  and 
served  with  any  sauce  or  garnish  to  taste.  If  pre- 
ferred, the  farce  may  be  poached  in  well  buttered 
cutlet  or  other  small  moulds,  filling  them  in  rather 
a dome  shape,  and  then  smoothing  them  with  a 
hot,  wet  knife  ; poach  on  a doubled  paper,  covered 
with  a buttered  paper  in  the  usual  way,  after  which, 
when  set,  they  are  turned  out  and  egged  and 
crumbed  as  before.  Any  nuts,  almonds,  walnuts, 
etc.,  may  be  used  by  this  recipe,  but  never  omit  the 
initial  frying,  as  this  brings  out  the  flavour. 

Brazil  Nut  Cutlets. — Grind  finely  4oz.  of  bread- 
crumbs and  3oz.  of  shelled  and  peeled  Brazil  nuts  in  a 
nut  mill,  then  add  to  these  two  teaspoonfuls  of 
seasoning  (parsley,  thyme,  and  mace)  ; now  stir  into 
this  half  a pint  of  white  sauce,  blending  it  all  well 
together  over  the  fire,  adding  lastly  three  stiffly 
whipped  egg  whites,  and  a squeeze  of  lemon  juice  if 
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lilced.  Allow  it  to  cool,  then  shape  into  cutlets,  and 
fry  in  boiling  Albene.  Serve  with  good  bread  sauce. 
This  makes  ten  cutlets.  For  the  White  Sauce  : Stir 
together  till  blended  one  teaspoonful  of  butter  and 
half  a teaspoonful  of  flour,  with  seasoning,  and,  when 
quite  smooth  and  boiling,  moisten  with  one  gill  of 
milk ; boil  for  six  to  eight  minutes,  and  use. 

Cheese  and  Chestnut  Souffle.— Remove  the  outer 
shells  from  lib.  of  good  chestnuts,  and  cook  the 
latter,  with  a good  bouquet,  in  rich,  well-flavoured 
stock  till  the  inner  skin  slips  off  easily,  and  the  nuts 
are  tender  enough  to  sieve.  Into  this  puree  stir,  one 
by  one,  the  yolks  of  three  eggs,  2oz.  of  rich  grated 
cheese  (Parmesan  for  choice),  coralline,  and  freshly- 
ground  black  pepper,  salt,  a grate  of  nutmeg  and 
lemon  rind,  beating  it  all  to  a smooth  paste,  and 
diluting  it  with  a gill  of  new  milk.  At  the  last  stir 
in  lightly  the  stiffly  whipped  whites  of  the  eggs,  and 
a good  tablespoonful  of  whipped  cream  ; pour  the 
mixture  into  a buttered  and  papered  souffle  dish, 
and  bake  quickly.  Two  or  three  drops  of  Maggi’s 
essence  are  a great  addition  to  the  flavour  of  this 
dish. 

Walnut  Croquettes. — Stir  together  a gill  of  milk 
and  J-oz.  of  butter  over  the  fire  till  it  boils,  then 
stir  in  3oz.  of  browned  flour  (or  dilute  3|oz.  of  brown 
roux  with  the  milk),  and  cook  it  till  it  will  leave  the 
sides  of  the  pan  clean.  Lift  the  pan  off  the  fire  at 
once,  and,  when  cool,  beat  in  singly  two  eggs,  con- 
tinuing the  beating  till  it  is  all  well  blended.  Then 
work  in  a large  tablespoonful  of  shelled  and  grated 
walnuts,  with  pepper  and  salt  to  taste,  a few  drops 
of  onion  juice,  and  the  same  of  either  Maggi’s 
essence,  or  of  Odin.  Mix  this  all  well,  then  shape 
it  into  balls,  corks,  etc.,  as  you  please,  with  your  well- 
floured  hands  or  a palette  knife.  Brush  over 
with  egg,  roll  in  broken-up  vermicelli  or  fine  crumbs, 
and  fry  a golden  brown  in  plenty  of  smoking  fat. 
Drain  well,  and  serve  either  plain  with  a garnish  of 
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fried  parsley,  or  with  the  following  sauce  round  : 
Shell  and  grind  or  grate  4oz.  of  walnuts,  then  fry 
them  in  1 oz.  of  liquefied  butter,  and  stir  well  to  keep 
them  from  burning ; when  the  nuts  are  a rich  dark 
brown,  pour  on  to  them  a pint  of  good,  well-flavoured 
stock  (or  water  may  be  used  if  there  is  no  stock), 
then  simmer  it  all  gently  till  smooth,  and  well 
blended,  adding  in  a few  drops  of  Maggi’s  essence 
or  of  Odin  (according  to  what  you  used  for  the  nuts), 
seasoning  to  taste,  a few  drops  of  onion  juice,  and 
a tablespoonful  or  two  of  well-made  tomato  sauce. 
For  Onion  Juice  (which  for  delicate  people  is  better 
than  even  the  finest  minced  onion) : Peel  a nice  onion, 
grate  it  on  a coarse  grater,  then  wring  this  pulp 
tightly  to  extract  the  juice,  and  use  as  required. 

Nut  Cutlets  and  Tomatoes. — Prepare  the  nut  farce 
as  for  walnut  croquettes,  only  adding  a spoonful  of 
grated  cheese  to  the  mixture,  and  shape  this,  when 
cool,  into  neat  cutlets  ^in.  thick.  Flour,  egg,  and 
roll  these  in  crushed  vermicelli,  insert  a bit  of  thin 
macaroni  or  parsley  stalk  for  a bone,  and  fry  as 
before.  Drain  well,  dish  on  a border  of  nicely 
mashed  potatoes  (or  stewed  lettuce  if  preferred),  fill 
up  the  centre  with  peeled,  sliced,  and  broiled 
tomatoes,  dusted  with  a little  salt,  some  freshly 
ground  black  pepper,  and  a dash  each  of  pow- 
dered bayleaf  and  basil,  or  thyme  (these  last 
are  optional,  though  abroad,  in  Italy  especially, 
they  are  considered  indispensable).  If  liked,  or  for 
the  sake  of  variety,  these  cutlets  may  be  served  on  a 
bed  of  macaroni  cheese  and  gravy,  or  tomato  sauce. 
But  remember  this  makes  a distinctly  substantial 
dish.  For  the  Potato  Border : Boil  the  potatoes  care- 
fully to  get  them  as  dry  as  possible,  and  then  rub 
through  a wire  sieve.  Season  this  puree  with  salt, 
coralline  pepper,  2oz.  Cheshire  or  Parmesan  cheese 
grated,  and  loz.  or  so  of  butter,  and  stir  it  over  the 
fire  to  a smooth,  rather  stiff  paste.  Now  dilute  this 
with  the  yolks  of  two  eggs,  and  one  or  two  table- 
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spoonfuls  of  thick  cream,  and  work  it  with  a wooden 
spoon  till  it  ceases  to  cling  to  the  fingers  if  touched; 
then  turn  it  out  on  a well-floured  board,  and  with 
your  floured  hands  roll  it  out  into  a straight  roll 
about  2in.  in  diameter,  and  just  half  as  long  again 
as  you  wish  the  utmost  breadth  of  your  border  to 
be.  Cut  this  roll  in  half,  trimming  off  the  ends 
diagonally ; now  bend  these  halves  so  as  to  form  a 
round,  or  an  oval,  smoothing  over  the  joins  with  a 
hot,  wet  knife,  and  flattening  the  top,  or  grooving  it 
as  preferred.  Brush  over  with  beaten  egg,  dust  with 
fine  breadcrumbs,  and  bake  to  a golden  brown  in  the 
oven.  To  dish  it,  slip  a palette  knife  under  the 
border,  and  slide  it  carefully  on  to  a hot  dish,  being 
careful  not  to  break  it.  This  can  also  be  dished  in 
a straight  roll  down  the  centre  of  the  entree  dish,  if 
more  convenient.  Cheese  may  be  omitted,  a little 
more  thick  cream  being  used  instead,  or  the  egg 
yolks  may  be  replaced  by  cream  in  the  proportion  of 
one  and  a half  to  two  tablespoonfuls  of  thick  cream 
for  each  egg  yolk.  But  remember  that  this  produces 
rather  a soft  paste  which  will  require  care  in 
handling. 

Nut  and  Rice  Rissoles. — Put  into  a pan  2oz.  of 
rice,  and  three  quarters  of  a pint  of  milk,  with  a 
good  bouquet,  bring  it  all  to  the  boil,  then  simmer 
it  gently  and  steadily  for  about  two  hours  till  the 
milk  is  absorbed.  Now  add  in  3oz.  of  freshly- 
ground  almonds  and  2oz.  of  chopped  pignole  or  pine 
kernels,  seasoning  it  all  with  a little  black  or  coral- 
line pepper  and  a few  drops  of  Maggi’s  essence 
stir  this  all  well  till  blended,  then  remove  the 
bouquet  and  add  the  well-beaten  white  of  one  egg. 
Let  this  cool,  then  shape  into  balls  or  pears  ; (or  have 
ready  some  thinly  rolled  out  rough  puff  paste,  stamp 
it  out  in  rounds  with  a fluted  cutter,  lay  a spoonful  of 
the  mixture  on  this,  and  fold  over,  pressing  each  into 
a crescent  shape),  brush  over  with  egg,  roll  in  crushed 
vermicelli,  and  fry  a golden  brown  in  smoking  fat ; 
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serve  plain  with  a garnish  of  fried  parsley,  or 
seasoned  watercress,  or  serve  on  a Potato  Croustacle. 
For  this,  boil  a mild  oniou  till  quite  soft,  then  pound 
it  with  four  times  its  bulk  of  nicely  mashed  potato, 
working  into  every  pound  of  this  mixture  l^oz.  of 
butter,  two  egg  yolks,  a dessertspoonful  of  grated 
Parmesan,  and  a spoonful  of  milk.  If  needed,  this 
may  be  sieved,  though  for  household  use,  if  properly 
made  from  the  first,  it  will  not  be  necessary,  and 
then  roll  out  the  size  of  a dinner  plate ; set  this  on  a 
floured  baking  tin,  pinching  up  the  edges  to  form  a 
border,  brush  over  with  a little  liquefied  butter,  and 
bake.  To  serve  it,  dish  up  the  little  rissoles  in  a 
pile  on  the  centre,  garnishing  it  all  with  seasoned 
watercress,  a dust  of  grated  Parmesan,  and  some 
coralline  pepper.  The  bouquet  for  this  dish  should 
be  composed  of  five  or  six  parsley  stalks  (the  leaves 
can  be  kept  for  garnish),  two  or  three  sprays  of  thyme, 
two  young  green  onions,  a good  bayleaf,  a thinly 
peeled  strip  of  lemon  rind,  and  a blade  of  celery,  or 
failing  this  tie  up  a good  saltspoonful  of  celery  salt 
with  four  or  five  peppercorns  and  a very  tiny  blade 
of  mace  in  a piece  of  muslin,  and  put  it  on  with  the 
bouquet,  removing  it  at  the  same  time. 

Curried  Nut  Sandwiches. — These  may  be  made  in 
two  ways : — 

1.  Spread  some  thinly  sliced  bread  with  curry 
butter,  sprinkling  these  slices  thickly  with  blanched 
and  minced  or  ground  nuts,  and  finish  off  in  the 
usual  sandwich  fashion. 

2.  Fry  a spoonful  (the  size  depends  on  the  amount 
required)  of  curry  powder  in  \ oz.  of  butter  or  fat  for 
n few  minutes,  then  add  the  blanched  and  shredded  or 
flaked  nuts,  and  toss  these  over  the  fire  till  browned, 
moistening  them  with  a little  lemon  or  tamarind 
juice,  and  stir  till  it  is  a nice  workable  paste,  spread 
on  thin  and  very  sparsely  buttered  and  sliced  bread, 
and  make  into  sandwiches  in  the  usual  way. 

Nut  and  Honey  Sandwiches. — Blanch  and  chop 
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any  nice  nuts,  such  as  almonds,  Brazil  or  hazel 
nuts,  or  walnuts,  fairly  small  (or,  if  preferred,  grind 
or  flake  them  through  a nut  mill),  and  mix  to  a 
light  paste  with  honey,  spread  this  on  the  bread 
and  butter,  and  finish  sandwich  fashion. 

Nut  and  Cream  Sandwiches. — Blanch  and  mince 
or  grind  any  nuts  you  please  as  before,  mix  them 
with  thick  or  clotted  cream,  and  finish  as  in  the 
previous  recipe.  If  preferred,  a nice  royal  or  butter 
icing  may  be  used  instead  of  cream. 

Potato  Dumplings. — Mash  smoothly  eight  large 
potatoes,  either  left  fi-om  a previous  meal  or  cooked 
for  the  occasion.  Then  work  in  Jib.  of  rolled  and 
chopped  pine  kernels,  salt  to  taste,  and  as  much  dried 
flour  as  the  paste  will  work  up.  If  necessary,  this 
may  be  moistened  with  a little  milk  or  even  water 
(especially  that  in  which  beans  have  been  boiled),  but 
be  careful  not  to  make  it  too  wet  or  pappy.  Dip  a 
pudding  cloth  in  boiling  water,  wring  it  out,  and 
dust  it  well  with  flour  ; place  the  dumpling  gathered 
into  a ball  into  this  cloth  on  the  floury  side,  and  tie 
it  up  tightly.  Put  a plate  into  the  saucepan  (to 
prevent  the  dumpling  sticking  and  burning),  set  the 
dumpling  on  this,  and  boil  for  at  least  four  hours  (or 
longer  if  possible),  replacing  any  water  that  may 
evaporate  with  fresh  boiling  water.  ^Vben  ready, 
lift  out  carefully,  dip  it  for  one  minute  in  cold  water, 
then  turn  out;  serve  hot  with  onion,  Soubise,  sage 
and  onion,  or  tomato  sauce,  or,  indeed,  any  good,  rich 
sauce  to  taste.  It  is  also  very  good  as  a sweet  if 
served  Avith  brown  sugar  and  lemon  juice,  golden 
syrup,  or  any  nice  jam  or  sweet  sauce  to  taste.  It 
may  be  re-heated  if  liked  by  frying  it  in  butter  or 
vegetable  fat.  If  liked,  this  dumpling  may  be  made 
Avith  Vegzu  (vegetable  suet)  instead  of  the  pignole, 
though  the  latter  is,  perhaps,  more  delicate. 

Souffle  Glace  aux  Cerneaux. — Paper  a 6in.  souffle 
case  Avith  a band  of  buttered  paper  projecting  fully 
2in.  above  the  case,  and  place  in  the  centre  a tin  or 
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even  a bottle,  measuring  3in.  across,  and  fill  the 
space  between  with  the  following  tomato  mixture, 
and  leave  this  till  set,  when  you  lift  out  the  tin  or 
bottle,  and  fill  up  with  the  salad  mixture  given  below. 
Set  on  ice  till  quite  cold,  remove  the  paper,  and 
serve.  For  the  Tomato  Mixture : Peel  and  seed  four 
large  tomatoes,  and  sieve  them.  To  this  puree  add 
half  a pint  of  aspic  jelly  whilst  still  liquid  though 
cool,  a drop  or  so  of  liquid  carmine,  if  needed  to 
bring  up  the  colour,  and  about  a tablespoonful  of 
white  tarragon  vinegar,  then  whip  it  all  till  quite 
spongy,  when  you  stir  in  one  gill  and  a half  or  so 
of  stiffly -whipped  cream,  three  or  four  sliced  truffles, 
two  artichoke  bottoms  cut  into  cubes,  half  a 
small  cauliflower  broken  up  into  tiny  sprays,  and 
four  to  six  small  mushrooms  cut  into  dice,  and  use. 
For  the  Centre:  Mix  together  well-crisped  celery, 

cut  into  julienne  shreds,  sliced  new  potatoes  (failing 
these  use  cold,  waxy  potatoes  cut  into  dice),  and 
blanched,  peeled,  and  roughly -chopped  walnuts, 
mixing  these  all  in  a white  mayonnaise  aspic,  and 
pile  it  up  rockily  in  the  tomato  souffle.  The  pro- 
portions for  the  mixed  vegetables  are  two  jarts  of 
celery  to  one  part  each  of  walnut  and  potatoes. 
Where  the  flavour  of  celery  is  liked,  the  cook  would 
find  it  worth  while  to  fill  one  or  more  shallow 
grocery  boxes  with  good  mould,  and  sow  these  with 
celery  seed.  The  seeds  come  up  very  quickly  if  well 
watered,  and,  though  useless  save  for  flavouring, 
make  most  delieious  little  shreds  for  salads,  soup 
garnishing,  etc. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

Eggs. 

It  may  be  news  to  some  people  that  there  are  at 
least  four  ways  of  boiling  eggs,  to  say  nothing  of 
roasting  them,  concerning  which  readers  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott’s  “Waverley  ” will  remember  the 
description  of  poor  Davie  Gellatly  preparing  them 
thus  for  the  old  Laird  of  Bradwardine. 

1.  Put  the  eggs  (which  must  be  fresh,  and  should 
be  new  laid)  on  in  plenty  of  absolutely  boiling 
water,  and  from  the  time  the  water  reboils  after 
immersion,  keep  them  boiling  for  three  minutes  if 
small,  or  three  and  a half  minutes  if  large.  It  is 
well,  however,  to  observe  that  some  people  might 
like  a trifle  longer  time  for  the  cooking. 

2.  Steam  the  eggs  for  four  minutes  or  so  in  a 
steamer,  as  if  they  were  potatoes. 

3..  Put  the  eggs  on  in  a stewpan  with  plenty  of 
boiling  water,  cover  the  pan  down  at  once,  draw  it 
off  the  fire  to  the  side  of  the  stove,  and  let  the  eggs 
cook  in  this  way  for  six  minutes.  Eggs  cooked  thus 
can  be  left  uncovered  for  ten  minutes  or  so  in  the 
water  without  hardening.  This  our  grandmothers 
called  “ coddling  ” eggs. 

4.  Put  the  eggs  into  a pan  of  cold  water,  on  a 
sharp  fire,  and  when  the  water  reaches  full  boiling 
point,  the  eggs  will  be  sufficiently  cooked  for  most 
people.  Done  in  this  way  the  white  is  more  creamy, 
and  mixes  better  with  the  yolk  than  when  cooked  by 
the  ordinary  process.  Nurses,  however,  and  other 
authorities  pronounce  eggs  cooked  by  the  third 
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“ coddling  ” process  to  be  the  lightest,  and  most 
digestible  for  children  and  invalids. 

Hard-boiled  Eggs. — Put  the  eggs  on  in  boiling 
water,  and  let  them  boil  hard  for  eight  to  ten 
minutes  exactly,  for  if  allowed  to  cook  longer  the 
white  toughens  to  leather  and  acquires  an  unpleasant 
odour,  and  the  yolk  loses  its  bright,  clear,  golden 
colour.  When  cooked,  lift  them  out  carefully  with  a 
slice,  and  slip  them  into  a basin  of  cold  water ; after 
which,  when  perfectly  cold,  shell  them  carefully,  and 
use  as  required. 

Eggs  Poached  in  their  Shells ; or,  CEufs  Mollets. — 
For  these  the  eggs  must  be  perfectly  fresh.  Place 
them  in  a stewpan  of  boiling  water,  and  let  them 
simmer  gently  but  steadily  for  five  minutes  ; then  lift 
them  out  carefully  with  a slice,  slip  them  gently 
into  a basin  of  cold  water,  and  leave  them  there  for 
full  ten  minutes.  Now  shell  them  very  carefully 
and  return  them  to  the  cold  water  till  wanted,  as  this 
preserves  their  colour.  To  reheat  them,  put  them 
either  into  slightly  salted,  hot  (but  not  boiling)  water 
or  into  hot,  white  stock. 

Eggs  Fried. — Put  half  a gill  of  good  oil  into  a 
frying  pan,  and  as  soon  as  this  boils  break  an  egg 
into  a teacup,  and  slip  it  into  the  pan,  tilting  the  pan 
gently  to  “ round  ” the  egg.  Fold  the  white  over 
the  yolk  to  cover  the  latter  completely.  When 
cooked,  lift  out  the  egg  gently,  and  set  it  on  a clean 
cloth  to  drain,  and  proceed  to  cook  another  egg  in 
the  same  way,  repeating  the  process  till  you  have 
cooked  a sufficient  number. 

Egg  Balls. — These  can  be  either  boiled  or  fried, 
the  process  being  the  same  whether  they  are  boiled 
in  water  or  fried  in  fat.  Have  ready  a deep  pan 
three  parts  full  of  boiling  water  or  any  frying  fat  to 
taste,  and  stir  it  with  a long  wooden  spoon  or  skewer 
till  it  acquires  a circular,  whirling  motion ; then 
break  an  egg  into  the  very  centre  of  this  miniature 
whirlpool,  keeping  up  the  steady  circular  action  all 
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the  time  till  the  egg  is  cooked,  when,  if  the  whirling 
has  been  steadily  kept  up,  it  will  be  a round  ball” 
Now  lift  it  out  with  a slice,  drain  for  a minute,  then 
place  it  in  a warm  dish  by  the  fire  till  the  rest  of  the 
eggs  are  cooked  singly  in  the  same  way.  A very 
little  practice  will  enable  the  cook  to  prepare  her 
eggs  thus  both  rapidly  and  easily.  They  are  excellent 
as  a garnish  and  also  served  oil  a puree  of  mush- 
rooms, spinach,  endive,  or  tomatoes,  etc. 

Baked  or  Moulded  Eggs. — Butter  some  patty  pans 
or  darioles,  and  sprinkle  them  with  minced  parsley 
and  chives,  then  break  a fresh  egg  into  each,  put  a 
morsel  of  butter  and  a seasoning  of  salt  and  pepper 
on  each,  and  bake  till  the  egg  is  lightly  set.  Have 
ready  hot  toast  spread  with  any  nice  savoury  butter 
to  taste  and  set  the  eggs  on  this. 

Poached  Eggs.— Put  into  a pan  some  water  and 
vinegar  in  the  proportion  of  a tablespoonful  of  best 
vinegar  to  each  quart  of  water,  bring  this  to  the  boil, 
then  break  one  egg  into  a cup,  and  from  this  slip  it 
gently  into  the  water  ; pour  a little  of  the  acidulated 
water  over  the  egg  with  a spoon,  gathering  the 
white  lightly  round  it ; repeat  this  with  each  egg, 
and  let  them  cook  for  three  minutes  or  so  till  the 
white  is  nicely  set ; now  lift  each  separately  with  a 
delicately  clean  fish  slice,  let  it  drain  over  the  pan 
for  a minute,  then  lift  it  on  to  a slice  of  buttered 
toast,  bacon,  etc,  or  simply  on  to  a hot  dish  as 
preferred,  and  serve. 

(Eufs  Brouilles  ; or,  Puttered  Eggs. — For  six  eggs 
take  3oz.  of  butter,  one  or  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
cream  (milk,  Bechamel,  or  white  sauce  according  to 
what  you  have),  and  a good  dust  each  of  salt  and 
white  pepper.  Dissolve  l^oz.  of  butter  in  a fairly 
large  pan,  and,  as  soon  as  it  is  melted,  add  in  the 
eggs  previously  seasoned  and  well  mixed,  though  not 
actually  frothed.  Now  whisk  the  eggs  and  butter 
well  together  with  an  egg  whisk,  till  the  eggs  are 
just  beginning  to  set,  when  you  add  the  rest  of  the 
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butler  cut  up,  and  keep  stirring  (not  whisking)  with 
a wooden  spoon  for  two  minutes  longer ; then  add 
in  the  milk  or  sauce,  when  the  consistency  should  be 
just  right  for  use.  Remember  that  buttered  eggs 
should  be  cooked  over  a low  fire  and  must  be  stirred 
constantly  all  the  time  they  are  cooking,  and,  finally, 
must  be  sent  to  table  the  moment  they  are  ready,  for 
thev  toughen  if  allowed  to  stand.  When  cooked 
thus  they  may  be  served  on  squares  of  plain,  hot, 
buttered  toast ; or  the  toast  may  be  spread  with  any 
savoury  butter  to  taste  before  covering  them  with 
the  egg  mixture.  Or,  again,  take  any  remains  of 
vegetables  from  a previous  meal,  either  of  one  kind 
only,  or  mixed  en  macedoine,  and  put  them  on  in  loz. 
or  so  of  butter,  with  a seasoning  of  pepper,  salt,  and 
nutmeg  (if  liked),  and  when  hissing  hot  pour  them 
on  to  the  squares  of  toast  before  adding  the  eggs.  If 
preferred,  the  vegetables  may  be  heated  in  a half  gill 
of  stock,  sauce,  cream,  etc.,  as  may  be  most 
convenient.  (This  is  a particularly  pretty  form  of 
“ elegant  economy,”  as  the  merest  scraps  can  be 
utilised  for  the  dish.)  A third  way  of  preparing  eggs 
thus  is  to  stir  just  at  the  last,  before  adding  the 
cream  or  sauce,  a spoonful  or  so  of  d’uxelle  mixture, 
cooked  green  peas,  asparagus  points,  etc.  (according 
to  what  you  have),  previously  heated  in  a spoonful 
or  so  of  white  or  brown  sauce.  Never  put  the  milk 
or  sauce  in  with  the  eggs  at  first,  or  they  will  look 
watery  and  curdled,  whilst  if  cooked  over  too  strong 
a fire  they  will  be  lumpy  and  hard,  and  look  like  a 
roughly-minced  pancake. 

It  is  manifestly  impossible  in  a book  of  this 
size  to  give  anything  like  an  exhaustive  list  of 
methods  of  preparing  these  eggs,  but  any  intelli- 
gent cook  will,  from  those  given,  be  able  to  evolve 
many  pretty  little  dishes. 

Scrambled  Eggs.  — Some  people  differentiate 
buttered  and  scrambled  eggs  by  cooking  buttered 
eggs  with  butter  only,  omitting  the  spoonful  or  so 
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of  sauce  or  cream  at  the  last,  that  method  being 
known  to  them  as  “ scrambled  eggs.”  But  these 
terms  are  generally  used  indiscriminately,  and 
French  cooks  call  them  indifferently  oeufs 
brouilles. 

CEufs  Brouilles,  A apolitaine . — Have  ready  a nice 
thick  puree  of  tomatoes,  or  tomato  sauce  left  over, 
stir  this  over  the  fire  sharply  to  heat  and  also  to 
reduce  it,  strewing  in  as  you  do  so  a full  table- 
spoonful of  grated  Parmesan  cheese,  some  freshly- 
ground  black  pepper,  and  a teaspoon  ful  of  finely- 
minced  chives  or  parsley.  Have  ready  some  oiled 
and  dried  paper  cases,  or  some  china  ones,  put  a 
good  layer  of  the  tomato  puree  in  each  (half  a pint 
will  be  ample  for  five  or  six  cases),  then  fill  up  the 
cases  with  some  buttered  eggs,  dust  with  minced 
parsley  or  chives  and  coralline  pepper,  and  serve  at 
once. 

0.  Brouilles,  Milanaise. — Have  ready  some  boiled 
macaroni  which  has  been  seasoned  to  taste  and 
tossed  in  rich,  strongly-flavoured,  and  well  reduced 
biown  sauce,  put  a layer  of  this  in  each  case,  cover 
as  before  with  the  buttered  eggs,  and  serve  at  once 
as  hot  as  possible. 

Another  form  of  this  dish  is  made  by  putting  a 
layer  of  Sauce  Milanaise  (half  a pint  of  thick  puree  or 
Sauce  Soubise,  mixed  with  a full  tablespoonful  of 
grated  Parmesan  cheese),  covering  this  with  the 
scrambled  eggs,  dusting  it  with  grated  cheese  and 
coralline  pepper,  and  serving  at  once. 

Any  remains  of  macaroni,  macaroni  cheese,  spag- 
hetti, tagliatelle,  or  rice  may  be  used  up  in  this  way 
with  excellent  effect. 

O.  Brouilles,  Indienne. — For  these,  spread  some 
china  cases  with  chopped  up  chutney,  and  cover  with 
buttered  eggs  made  with  a good  spoonful  of  rich 
curry  sauce,  instead  of  the  cream  or  white  sauce  as 
advised  in  the  original  recipe. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  buttered  eggs  can  be 
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equally  well  served  by  any  of  these  recipes  in 
hollowed-out  triscuits  or  croutes  creuses  of  fried 
bread,  or  on  plain,  hot  buttered  toast  as  you  please. 

CEufs  Brouilles,  Indienne  (2) . — These  are  prepared  as 
usual,  only  a full  tablespoonful  of  rich  curry  sauce 
is  used  to  moisten  the  mixture,  a teaspoonful  of 
cream  being  stirred  in  just  at  the  last.  It  is  served 
dusted  with  Nepal  pepper  (though  some  people 
prefer  powdered  Bombay  duck),  garnished  with 
onion  rings  fried  brown  with  the  curry  powder,  and 
“ apum  ” cakes  or  little  devilled  biscuits  sent  to  table 
with  the  eggs. 

0.  Brouilles  au  Frontage,  Francaise. — For  these, 
scramble  the  eggs  as  described  above,  only  stir  in  at 
the  last  loz.  of  grated  Parmesan  cheese  for  every 
four  eggs  as  you  add  in  the  butter,  and  before 
stirring  in  the  moistening  liquid,  which,  for  this  dish, 
must  be  thick  double  cream.  Have  ready  a hot  fire- 
proof vegetable  dish,  pour  in  the  scrambled  eggs, 
lightly  dusting  their  surface  with  grated  cheese  and 
a little  coralline  pepper,  garnish  with  fleurons  of 
cheese  pastry,  and  serve  at  once.  0.  Brouilles  of  any 
kind  are  usually  served  thus  in  France. 

Poached  Eggs  a V Allemande. — Peel  and  slice  two 
or  three  onions,  and  fry  in  loz.  or  2oz.  of  butter  till 
coloured  to  a light  golden  yellow,  then  add  to  them 
a spoonful  of  sifted  flour,  stirring  it  all  together  till 
this  also  is  coloured ; now  moisten  with  a gill  each 
of  good  bean  stock  and  of  cream,  till  it  is  all  well 
blended  and  tender  enough  to  sieve,  then  add  to  this 
puree  one  or  two  tablespoonfuls  of  grated  cheese  and 
five  or  six  drops  of  Maggi’s  flavouring  extract. 
Lastly,  stir  in  the  stiffly-whisked  whites  of  two  eggs. 
Cover  the  bottom  of  a fireproof  dish  with  half  this 
sauce,  lay  on  it  four  lightly-poached  eggs,  cover  these 
with  the  rest  of  the  sauce,  dust  the  surface  with  equal 
parts  of  fine  breadcrumbs  and  grated  cheese,  dot 
little  morsels  of  butter  over  it,  and  set  in  the  oven 
to  brown  the  surface  slightly.  Be  careful  not  to 
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overpoacli  the  eggs  in  the  first  instance  or  they  will 
go  leathery. 

Devillecl  Poached  Eggs. — For  this,  poach  the  eggs 
in  the  usual  manner  and  mount  each  on  a square  of 
hot  buttered  toast ; pour  over  them  the  following 
sauce : Melt  ^oz.  of  butter  in  a small  pan  with  |oz. 
of  flour,  and,  when  this  is  thoroughly  blended,  add  one 
gill  of  good  stock  (or  brown  sauce  with  a dessert- 
spoonful of  Harvey  sauce),  the  same  of  mushroom 
catsup,  one  teaspoonful  of  chilli  vinegar,  and  one 
dessertspoonful  of  good  chutney.  If  liked,  a tea- 
spoonful  of  finely-chopped  chillies,  carefully  omitting 
the  seeds,  or  a few  drops  of  tabasco  may  be  added  to 
the  mixture  to  increase  the  “ devil,”  whilst  many 
cooks  prefer  Lea  and  Perrin’s  Worcester  sauce  to 
the  Harvey.  Let  this  boil  up,  sieve  it,  and  serve  as 
hot  as  possible.  If  preferred,  the  poached  eggs  may 
be  served  in  little  cases  of  china,  paper,  or  bread,  as 
you  please,  whilst  other  people  use  halved  hard 
boiled. eggs  instead  of  the  poached  eggs. 

(Eafs,  Parisienne. — Have  ready  some  small  moulds 
just  large  enough  to  hold  an  egg,  or  some  patty 
pans,  pour  over  these  a little  melted  glaze,  turning 
the  mould  on  ice  if  possible,  so  as  to  leave  a coating 
of  glaze  at  the  bottom  and  sides,  then  strew  this 
lightly  with  minced  parsley,  chives,  and  truffles ; 
break  a new  laid  egg  in  each  of  the  moulds,  being 
careful  not  to  break  the  yolk,  season  with  salt  and 
pepper,  place  the  moulds  in  a saute  pan  half  full 
of  hot  water,  and  poach  in  the  oven  for  five  or  six 
minutes.  If  the  eggs  are  not  quite  set  then,  pass  the 
salamander  or  a red  hot  shovel  over  them.  Turn 
them  out,  either  on  a hot  dish,  or  on  heated  artichoke 
bottoms,  and  pour  over  them  some  good  gravy  or 
stock,  or  jus  lie  to  which  you  have  added  a spoonful 
or  so  of  minced  parsley. 

Poached  Eggs,  Suedoise. — Poach  six  eggs  in  the 
usual  way,  and  place  them  on  slices  of  hot  buttered 
toast  sprinkled  with  minced  parsley,  coralline 
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pepper,  an,l  grated  cheese.  Put  the  eggs  under  a 
wire  sieve,  and  sieve  three  or  four  floury  boiled 
potatoes  on  to  them  by  means  of  a wooden  spoon. 
Dish  the  eggs  carefully,  and  serve  at  once. 

(Eufs  aux  Champignons. — Wash,  stalk,  and  peel 
as  many  medium-sized  mushrooms  as  you  need,  and 
bake  on  a buttered  tin  with  a tiny  pat  of  butter  on 
each.  Meanwhile,  make  ready  as  many  round 
croutons  as  you  have  mushrooms,  and  dish  the 
latter  on  these,  keeping  them  hot  whilst  you  poach 
the  requisite  number  of  egg  yolks.  For  this,  separate 
the  yolks  of  the  required  number  of  eggs  from  the 
whites  into  separate  little  cups.  Now  drop  them  very 
gently  into  boiling  salted  water,  and  poach  for  two 
minutes,  if  longer  they  will  be  hard.  Lift  out  care- 
fully with  a slice,  place  on  the  mushrooms,  one  for 
each,  dust  quickly  with  coralline  pepper,  minced 
parsley  or  chives,  and  serve  very  hot. 

0.  en  Cocottes. — For  these,  well  butter  some 
little  china  cases,  and  dust  them  fairly  thickly  with 
fine  breadcrumbs,  minced  parsley  or  chives,  freshly 
ground  black  pepper,  salt,  and  minced  mushrooms 
if  handy.  Then  break  a fresh  egg  into  each  cocotte 
or  case,  pour  a small  teaspoonful  of  new  milk  or 
cream  over  each,  set  the  cases  in  a baking  tin  in  half 
their  depths  of  boiling  water,  and  place  them  in  the 
oven  till  the  white  is  firm.  Dust  with  a little  coral- 
line pepper,  and  minced  parsley,  and  serve  at  once  as 
QHufs  en  Cocottes  sur  le  Plat. 

This  dish  admits  of  many  variations.  For  instance, 
grated  cheese  may  be  added  with  the  crumbs  instead 
of  mushrooms ; or  a layer  of  any  thick  sauce  such  as 
nut  sauce,  nicely  made  bread  sauce,  cucumber  or 
mushroom  sauce  may  be  placed  in  the  cocotte,  the  egg 
broken  into  it,  and  finished  as  before.  Or,  again, 
any  nice  vegetable  puree  of  lettuce,  fonds  d’arti- 
chauts,  asparagus,  etc.,  left  over  from  some  other 
meal  will  make  a nice  variety,  and  use  up  all  sorts  of 
vegetable  beaux  restes.  For  instance,  if  you  use 
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spinach  puree  reheated  in  butter,  g'ravv,  or  with 
grated  cheese,  and  finished  as  before,  the  eggs  are 
served  as  en  cocottes  a la  Florentine.  If,  again,  you  use 
a thick  puree  of  tomato  or  tomato  sauc°,  flavoured 
with  lemon  juice  and  little  chips  of  fried  onion,  the 
eggs  become  a la  Portugaise.  Served  on  a layer  of 
mixed  cooked  vegetables  (peas,  tiny  sprays  of  cauli- 
flower, asparagus  points,  cut-up  French  beans,  etc.), 
warmed  in  any  sauce  to  taste,  this  dish  becomes 
t't  la  Bouquetiere ; whilst  if  more  wintry  vegetables, 
cut  smail,  are  used  in  julienne  shreds,  the  eggs  are 
known  as  a la  Jardiniere.  Cold,  cooked  potatoes  cut 
into  dice,  well  seasoned  with  grated  cheese,  black 
pepper  and  salt,  tossed  till  hot  in  a little  butter,  then 
served  in  the  cocottes  with  a cheese  cream  sauce  over 
all,  are  called  a la  Ohauchat.  Whilst  if  the  eggs  are 
broken  into  the  buttered  cases  lined  with  bread- 
crumbs, parsley,  and  seasoning,  their  surface  dusted 
lightly  with  seasoning,  set  in  the  oven  for  a minute, 
a red  hot  shovel  or  salamander  being  held  over  them 
(not  too  close)  till  the  yolks  look  glazed  and  trans- 
parent, and  the  whites  have  a bluish  tinge,  they  are 
the  well-known  ceufs  an  miroir.  Of  course,  failing 
the  cocottes,  the  eggs  can  be  prepared  by  any  of 
these  recipes — three  or  more  together — in  "a  shallow 
pie  or  gratin  dish. 

CEnfs  Mollets  a la  Sauce. — Hollow  out  as  many 
triscuits  as  you  have  eggs,  place  an  ceuf  mollet  on 
each,  pour  a rich  Allemande  sauce  over  them, 
and  serve  at  once.  Bechamel,  curry,  fines  herbes, 
mush  room,  tomato,  Espagnole  sauce,  may  all  be  used 
in  this  wav. 

Eggs  cooked  in  this  fashion  may  be  served  in 
nlmost  any  of  the  methods  recommended  for  poached 
eggs,  and  also  form  a particularly  pretty  garnish  for 
any  vegetable  purees  ; whilst,  if  cold,  they  are  excellent 
with,  salads  of  all  kinds,  especially  as  a crowning 
garnish  to  the  small  individual  salads  served  in  china 
or  paper  cases  now  so  popular. 
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Baked  Eggs  a ■VAllemande—  For  this  abroad  they 
use  the  long,  milk  bread  rolls,  the  same  shape  as,  but 
longer  and  thinner  than,  our  French  rolls.  These  are 
sliced,  the  crumb  removed  without  injuring  the  ring 
of  crust,  which  must  be  fired  till  crisp,  and  golden 
yellow.  Butter  a fireproof  gratin  dish,  with  water- 
cress, or  maitre  d’hotel,  or  even  plain,  butter, 
arrange  the  roll  rings  down  this,  brush  them  over 
with  a little  thick,  sour  cream,  break  a fresh  egg  into 
each,  dust  with  fine  salt,  and  a sprinkle  of  cream, 
cover  Avith  a buttered  paper,  and  place  in  the  oven 
till  the  white  is  set,  garnish  round  with  baked  or 
fried  cherry  tomatoes,  and  serve  at  once  in  their  own 
dish. 

French  cooks  prepare  a similar  dish  by  stamping 
out  rings  2!in.  to  Bin.  in  diameter  from  slices 
of  the  loaf,  and  finish  off  in  the  same  way,  only 
omitting  the  cream,  and  glazing  the  egg  yolk  at  the 
last  with  a red-hot  shovel.  This  is  known  as 
(Euf  en  (Eil  de  Bceuf. 

CEufs  d VAurore. — Have  as  many  hard-boiled  eggs 
as  you  need,  remove  the  yolks  and  slice  up  the  whites. 
Now  mix  these  with  any  nice  sauce  (Bechamel,  fines 
herbes,  Soubise,  Milanaise,  etc.),  seasoning  them  to 
taste  with  salt,  coralline  pepper,  and,  if  liked,  a little 
grated  nutmeg.  Make  a fairly  thick  layer  of  this  in 
a fireproof  dish,  dusted  lightly  with  minced  parsley, 
grated  cheese,  etc.,  arrange  the  egg  yolks  down  the 
centre  of  the  dish,  set  in  the  oven  to  get  hot,  and 
serve  garnished  with  croutons  of  fried  bread  dusted 
with  cheese,  minced  parsley,  and  coralline  pepper,  or 
fleurons  of  cheese  pastry.  Some  cooks  fill  a fireproof 
dish  with  alternate  layers  of  the  egg  whites,  cheese, 
and  sieved  egg  yolk,  finishing  with  the  latter. 

Scalloped  Eggs;  or,  CEufs  en  Coguilles. — Shell  four 
hard-boiled  eggs,  separate  the  yolks  and  the  whites, 
and  chop  both  into  neat  dice,  and  mix  these  Avith  a 
teaspoonful  of  capers,  one  or  tAvo  pickled  gherkins, 
or  some  stoned  olives,  as  you  please.  Crush  about 
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12oz.  of  freshly  boiled  potatoes,  and  mash  them  with 
an  ounce  or  so  of  butter  and  a spoonful  or  two 
of  cream  to  a light  puree  ; add  a few  drops  of 
Yorkshire  relish  or  tomato  catsup,  as  you  please,  to 
two  good  tablespoonfuls  of  freshly-made  breadcrumbs. 
Butter  some  scallop  shells  generously,  cover  them 
with  half  the  crumbs,  then  lay  in  the  egg,  etc.,  cover 
with  the  rest  of  the  crumbs,  place  some  morsels  of 
butter  all  over,  and  brown  in  the  oven. 

Egg  Tartlets. — Mix  together  equal  parts  of  finely 
minced  shallots  or  chives,  parsley,  mushrooms,  and 
hard-boiled  egg  (the  latter  cut  into  dice),  with 
sufficient  sauce  to  bring  it  to  the  consistency  for 
croquettes,  seasoning  it  to  taste  with  salt  and  pepper. 
Have  ready  some  rather  deep  tartlet  moulds  lined 
with  puff  paste,  place  a spoonful  of  the  above 
mixture  in  each,  wet  the  edges  of  the  paste,  and 
cover  with  some  more  paste,  pressing  the  edges  w<-ll 
together ; then  brush  them  over  with  beaten  egg 
yolk,  dip  in  fine  breadcrumbs  or  broken  up 
vermicelli,  and  fry  a delicate  golden  brown.  These 
make  an  excellent  dish  for  picnics,  if  treated  as  above, 
simply  brushed  over  with  the  egg,  and  baked,  and 
then  left  till  cold. 

Egg  Cutlets. — Season  half  a pint  of  hot,  thick 
Bechamel  sauce  with  salt  and  coralline  pepper, 
adding  the  raw  yolks  of  two  eggs,  and  stirring  it 
over  the  fire  till  it  thickens,  but  without  letting  it 
boil,  and  then  tammy.  Meanwhile  cut  up  four 
hard-boiled  eggs  into  dice,  add  to  them  a table- 
spoonful or  so  of  cooked  asparagus  points,  or  cooked 
green  peas,  four  button  mushrooms  cut  up,  and  a 
tablespoonful  of  finely-chopped  parsley  ; mix  these 
all  into  the  sauce,  and  then  put  it  on  one  side  till 
cold.  Shape  the  mixture  into  cutlets  on  a floured 
slab,  brush  them  over  with  egg,  dip  in  fresh  white 
breadcrumbs,  and  fry  in  clean  boiling  fat  till  a 
pretty  golden  brown.  Drain  well,  and  serve  garnished 
.with  fried  parsley. 
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(Eufs  Burs,  Indienne. — Halve  as  many  hard- 
boiled  eggs  as  you  need,  and  remove  the  yolks 
carefully  ; crush  these,  and  mix  them  to  a stiff  paste, 
with  finely-minced  fried  onion  (a  teaspoonful  for 
each  egg),  and  a rich,  strongly-reduced  curry  sauce, 
fill  the  eggs  with  the  mixture,  pressing  the  two 
halves  well  together,  brush  them  over  with  beaten 
egg,  roll  in  breadcrumbs  or  broken  up  vermi- 
celli, and  fry  a golden  brown  in  plenty  of  boiling 
fat ; serve  very  hot  on  a bed  of  curry  rice.  Eggs 
cooked  in  this  way  are  very  nice  if  served  cold, 
garnished  with  seasoned  watercress. 

Egg  Pie,  d’Uxelle. — Poach  five  eggs  till  firm,  then 
lift  out,  and  drain  them  well.  Fry  lib.  of  well- 
cleansed  mushrooms,  and  sprinkle  plentifully  with 
minced  parsley  and  chives  (failing  these  use  some 
very  finely  minced*  shallots,  and,  if  not  objected  to, 
rub  the  pie-dish  once  or  twice  with  a cut  clove  of 
garlic).  Spread  a layer  of  the  d’Uxelle  mixtiire 
over  the  dish,  and  lay  in  the  eggs  (using  all  or  half 
according  to  the  size  of  your  dish),  dusting  these 
with  seasoning,  minced  parsley  and  chives,  and 
moistening  it  all  with  a little  good  Allemande  sauce  ; 
then  lay  in  the  mushrooms,  seasoning,  and  moisten- 
ing them  in  the  same  way  as  the  eggs,  dot  little  bits 
of  d’Uxelle  butter  over  the  surface,  cover  with  a 
potato  crust,  and  bake  twenty  minutes  till  nicely 
browned.  Of  course  if  the  size  of  your  dish  obliges 
you  to  divide  the  number  of  eggs,  etc.,  you  would 
make  two  layers  both  of  them  and  the  mushrooms. 
Some  people  prefer  to  boil  the  eggs  hard,  slicing- 
them  thickly  instead  of  poaching  them,  but  this  is  a 
matter  of  taste.  For  the  Paste  : Boil  some  potatoes 
till  quite  done,  but  not  broken,  then  rub  them 
through  a wire  sieve  ; beat  together  2oz.  of  butter 
with  salt  and  freshly  ground  black  pepper  to  taste, 
a little  finely  minced  chives  and  parsley,  with  the 
yolks  of  two  raw  eggs,  working  this  all  into  the 
potato  snow  as  you  beat  it ; then  roll  this  paste,  and 
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cover  the  pie  evenly  and  smoothly  in  a dome  shape 
with  it,  garnishing  it  with  leaves,  etc.,  cut  from  the 
potato  paste,  and  glaze  with  a beaten  egg.  When 
cooked,  dust  the  leaves  with  coralline  pepper, 
finely  minced  parsley,  and  chives. 

CEufs  Burs  a la  Sauce. — For  this,  roughly  chop  the 
yolks  and  whites  of  as  many  hard-boiled  eggs  as  you 
require  into  dice,  then  heat  them  in  any  sauce  you 
please,  such  as  tomato,  Milanaise,  Soubise,  etc.,  and 
serve  on  a hot  fire-proof  dish  dusted  with  minced 
parsley,  mushrooms,  chives,  etc  , according  to  what 
you  have,  and  garnish  either  with  triangular 
croutons,  spread  with  any  savoury  butter  to  taste,  or 
plain,  or  cheese  pastry  fleurons.  Of  course  the 
dish  takes  its  name  from  the  sauce  with  which  it  is 
served. 

Another  way  is  to  slice  or  quarter  the  hard-boiled 
eggs,  and  heat  them  very  carefully  in  the  sauce  (not 
to  break  them),  and  then  turn  them  into  a border  of 
macaroni,  rice,  or  any  stewed  vegetable  borders 
previously  given,  especially  the  Bhaurta  border  if  the 
eggs  are  curried.  A particularly  nice  dish  is  pro- 
duced by  making  a border  of  plain  macaroni  cheese 
(see  chapter  on  macaroni,  etc.),  and  heating  the  eggs 
in  well-made  mustard  sauce. 

German  Egg  Pie. — Slice  twelve  or  fourteen  large, 
cooked,  cold  potatoes  (these  should  be  rather  waxy  than 
floury),  and  eight  hard-boiled  eggs,  and  pack  them 
in  alternate  layers  in  a well-buttered,  fix'e-pi'oof, 
raised  pie  dish.  Now  stir  together  three-quarters  of 
a pint  of  sour  cream,  with  three  raw  beaten  eggs, 
l|oz.  of  liquefied  butter,  eight  drops  of  Maggi’s 
essence,  a dust  of  salt  and  of  grated  nutmeg,  pour 
over  the  eggs,  etc.,  and  bake  the  whole  for  fifteen 
minutes.  Serve  ixx  the  dish  it  was  cooked  in. 

Don  Pedro  Pie. — Slice  eight  hard-boiled  eggs 
crossways.  Boil  a finely-chopped  shallot  in  sherry, 
add  to  this  two  or  thx*ee  sliced  mushx’ooms,  a tea- 
spoonful of  finely-minced  parsley,  and  lastly  the  eggs, 
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seasoning  it  to  taste  with  salt  and  coralline  pepper, 
and,  if  liked,  a very  little  nutmeg,  and  mix  it  all  with  any 
nice  sauce  to  taste.  Have  ready  a rather  deep  fire- 
proof dish,  lay  the  eggs,  etc.,  in  this,  cover  it  all  with 
some  delicatelv-mashed  potatoes,  dot  small  pieces  of 
butter  over  the  surface,  and  bake  for  half  an  hour 
in  a hot  oven,  till  nicely  coloured,  passing  a red  hot 
shovel  or.  salamander  over  it  if  necessary. 

Coulibiac  diCEufs. — Chop  up  two  nice  cabbages  very 
finely,  and  put  them  into  a pan  with  two  large  fried 
and  chopped  onions,  4oz.  of  butter,  and  a seasoning 
of  salt  and  pepper,  and  let  them  cook  till  tender. 
Now  turn  it  all  out  on  to  a plate,  and  leave  till  cold, 
w'hen  you  add  six  finely-chopped  hard-boiled  eggs. 
Place  a layer  of  puff  paste  on  a square  baking  sheet, 
and  spread  the  above  mixture  rather  thickly  on  this, 
covering  it  over  with  more  puff  paste,  pressing  the 
edges  well  together.  Bake  in  a hot  oven,  and  when 
ready  cut  it  up  into  squares,  and  serve  hot.  Half  a 
pound  of  puff  paste  will  be  required  altogether. 

Egg  Pie. — Fry  four  large,  sliced  onions,  and  four 
thinly-sliced,  fresh  truffles  ; drain  these  well,  and  mix 
them  with  well-reduced  and  rather  highly-seasoned 
Bechamel,  adding  in  at  the  same  time  six  sliced,  hard- 
boiled  eggs.  Line  a shallow  pie-disli  with  any  good 
paste,  and  fill  it  up  with  the  above  mixture,  cover 
with  mashed  potatoes,  and  bake  in  a moderate  oven. 
This  pie  is  excellent  either  hot  or  cold. 

CEufs  en  Diablotins. — Pound  six  hard-boiled  eggs, 
2oz.  of  butter,  and  the  yolks  of  four  raw  eggs  to  a 
smooth  paste,  seasoning  it  with  salt  and  pepper ; then 
add  to  this  some  chopped  and  fried  shallots,  parsley, 
and  mushrooms,  and  leave  it  on  ice  till  quite  firm. 
Shape  the  mixture  into  small  balls  about  the  size  of 
a walnut,  egg  and  breadcrumb  them  twice  if  necessary, 
and  fry  to  a delicate  golden  brown  ; drain  well,  and 
serve  garnished  with  fried  parsley.  These  are  most 
effective  as  a garnish  to  any  vegetable  puree,  etc. 

Yolk  of  Egg  for  Garnish. — When  the  hard-boiled 
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yolks  of  eggs  are  required  for  garnishing  purposes, 
instead  of  boiling  the  egg  first,  afterwards  removing 
the  white  which  is  then  useless,  it  is  better  to 
separate  the  white  from  the  yolk  while  raw,  and  boil 
the  latter  for  four  minutes  in  boiling  water. 

CEufs  au  Gratin. — Cut  six  hard-boiled  eggs  into 
jin.  thick  slices.  Butter  a pie-dish,  and  put  into  it 
one  tablespoonful  of  any  good  white  sauce,  laying  on 
this  a layer  of  the  eggs ; next  sprinkle  this  with 
grated  cheese,  and  freshly  ground  black  pepper  to 
taste,  pouring  more  sauce  on  this,  continuing  these 
layers  until  the  dish  is  full,  being  careful,  however, 
to  finish  with  the  cheese  layer.  Put  the  dish  into 
the  oven  till  browned  on  top,  or  brown  it  with  a red 
hot  salamander  or  shovel,  and  serve  very  hot. 

Egg  Croxistades,  Parisienne. — Line  as  many  dariole 
moulds  as  you  will  require  with  good  short  paste,  fill 
with  rice,  and  bake  till  nicely  coloured ; when 
ready  brush  them  over  with  the  yolk  of  an  egg.. 
Meanwhile,  boil  four  eggs  till  hard,  then  dip  in  cold 
water,  and  when  cold  chop  up  coarsely,  and  mix  with 
two  roughly  chopped  truffles,  three  or  four  mush- 
rooms, and  some  green  peas,  French  beans,  etc.,  cut 
up,  according  to  what  you  have,  and  any  good  white 
sauce;  season  it  all  to  taste  with  salt,  pepper,  and,, 
if  liked,  a little  nutmeg  ; fill  up  the  cases  with  this 
mixture,  cover  them  with  the  ends  of  the  eggs,  which 
should  have  been  reserved,  and  serve. 

CEufs  d la  Aurore.  — Cut  some  hard-boiled  eggs- 
crosswise,  and  remove  the  yolks.  Mix  these  well 
with  (for  four  yolks)  a teaspoonful  of  white  tarragon 
vinegar,  a tablespoonful  each  of  butter  and  thick 
cream,  and  a little  made  mustard ; season  to  taste 
with  salt  and  pepper,  and  then  sieve.  Now  by  means 
of  a bag  and  rose  pipe  fill  the  whites  with  this 
mixture,  piling  it  well  up  in  the  centre  ; place  a. 
small  spray  of  green  tarragon  on  each,  and  serve 
garnished  with  seasoned  watei’cress  or  salad,  or  small 
cress,  tossed  in  a French  salad  dressing. 
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CEufs  Mollets,  Nicoise. — Boil  as  many  eggs  as  yon 
require  by  tlie  recipe  for  (Eufs  Mollets,  but  leave  iu 
cold  water  till  wanted.  Meanwhile,  prepare  a sauce 
thus:  Fry  one  tablespoonful  of  finely-minced  onion 
in  loz.  of  liquefied  butter  over  a moderate  fire,  with 
a dessertspoonful  of  minced  parsley  ; the  same  of 
minced  celery  (failing  this,  tie  an  equivalent  amount 
of  celery  seed  in  a piece  of  muslin,  and  use  this  to 
flavour  the  rest),  some  sprays  of  basil  (if  procurable), 
and  a bay  leaf,  with  salt  and  freshly-ground  black 
pepper.  When  the  onion  is  tender  but  not  coloured, 
moisten  it  with  three  quarters  of  a pint  of  thick  tomato 
sauce,  mix  it  all  well,  bring  it  to  the  boil,  skim,  and 
pass  through  a hair  sieve ; then  add  half  a pint  of  cold 
Hollaudaise  sauce  and  a quarter  of  a pint  of  cream. 
Whisk  it  all  well  together  over  ice,  and  use  when 
very  cold.  Well  rinse  some  nice  bottled  fonds 
<V artichauts,  season  lightly  with  oil,  vinegar,  pepper, 
and  salt,  lay  a good  spoonful  of  the  sauce  on  each, 
and  on  this  again  an  ceuf  mollet.  Bust  this  with 
minced  chives  or  parsley  and  coralline  pepper,  and 
set  on  ice  till  wanted.  Serve  garnished  with  chopped 
jelly,  or  else  with  young  quartered  cabbage  lettuce. 
The  eggs  should  be  small  for  this  dish. 

0.  Mollets,  Tomates — Choose  rather  large,  even 
sized,  and  well  coloured  tomatoes,  and  halve  them 
across,  slicing  off  a tiny  bit  at  each  end  to  make 
them  stand.  Remove  the  core  and  seeds,  and  press 
out  as  much  of  the  juice  as  you  can,  being  careful 
not  to  break  through  the  skin  anywhere.  Season  the 
tomatoes  inside  with  pepper,  salt,  oil,  and  vinegar, 
lay  a cold  mollet  or  poached  egg  in  each,  cover  with 
chive  sauce,  and  serve  garnished  with  potato  salad. 
For  the  sauce:  Mix  the  hard-boiled  and  sieved  yolks 
of  two  or  three  eggs  with  thick  sour  cream,  working 
in  gradually  a little  good  vinegar,  a few  drops  of 
Maggi’s  extract,  two  or  three  spoonfuls  of  good  salad 
oil,  aDd  lastly  some  finely-minced  chives,  working  it 
all  well,  but  very  slowly  together  till  it  thickens  like 
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mayonnaise ; then  add  a drop  or  two  of  green  colour- 
ing and  more  seasoning  if  required.  This  is  a 
German  dish,  and  the  sauce  must  be  proportioned  to 
suit  individual  tastes. 

Egys  in  Jelly. — Boil  ten  or  twelve  eggs  till  hard, 
and  leave  in  cold  water  till  perfectly  cold,  after  which 
shell  them.  Line  a domed  border  mould  with  tomato 
jelly,  garnishing  the  jelly  here  and  there  with  picked 
sprays  of  chervil.  Now  set  in  the  eggs,  pointed  end 
up,  and  fill  the  mould  with  tomato  jelly.  The  garnish 
should  be  arranged  so  as  to  leave  the  eggs  clear.  If 
liked,  ceufs  mollets  may  be  used  instead  of  the  hard- 
boiled  eggs.  Garnish  round  with  chopped  tomato 
jelly  and  plain  aspic.  When  firm,  turn  out,  and  fill 
the  centre  thus : Scrape  or  grate  a stick  of  horse- 
radish (moistening  it  occasionally  with  a very  little 
vinegar  to  preserve  the  colour  of  the  horseradish),  and 
mix  it  lightly  with  half  a pint  stiffly- whipped  cream, 
a tablespoonful  of  chopped  aspic  jelly,  half  a tea- 
spoonful of  caster  sugar,  a few  drops  of  chilli  vinegar, 
a dash  of  coralline  pepper,  a finely  shredded  lettuce 
or  a thinly-sliced  cucumber  (or  half  of  each),  a 
spoonful  or  two  of  grated  Parmesan  cheese,  and 
some  blanched  and  flaked  nuts,  if  liked.  For 
the  Tomato  Jelly  : Put  into  a pan  one  quart 
of  water,  21b.  of  tomatoes,  a slice  each  of  carrot, 
turnip,  onion,  and  celery  (or  use  celery  seed),  a blade 
of  mace,  some  peppercorns,  and  some  fresh  or 
dried  herbs  (tied  up  in  a muslin  bag),  the  thinly- 
pared  rind  and  juice  of  two  lemons,  2oz.  leaf  gelatine, 
a few  drops  of  liquid  carmine,  a lump  of  sugar,  the 
whites  and  shells  of  two  eggs,  and  a small  teaspoon- 
of  salt.  Clear,  and  finish  off  like  any  other  jelly. 
To  chop  the  aspic  for  garnish,  sprinkle  a clean  sheet 
of  kitchen  paper  freely  with  cold  water,  chopping 
the  aspic  on  this  ■with  a wet  knife,  till  it  is  as  fine 
as  you  can  get  it ; remember  the  finer  aspic  is 
minced  the  more  brilliant  it  looks. 

(Eufs  en  Chaufroix. — Boil  hard  as  many  eggs  as 
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you  will  need,  throwing  them  into  ice  water  till  cold, 
then  shelling  them.  Now  halve  them  neatly, 
removing  the  yolks,  being  careful  not  to  hurt  the 
whites,  and  set  the  latter  on  ice  till  wanted.  Have 
ready  a mince  of  the  egg  yolks,  truffles,  fonds 
d’artichauts,  etc.,  according  to  what  you  have  at 
hand,  cut  them  into  tiny  dice,  mix  these  with  a 
rather  thick,  and  well  seasoned  Allemande  sauce,  and 
refill  the  egg  whites  neatly  with  the  mixture,  press- 
ing them  back  into  shape,  mask  them  with  aspic 
cream,  and,  when  set,  dish  on  a bed  of  chopped 
aspic. 

Another  way  is  known  as  CEufs  en  Chaufroix, 
Muscovite.  For  this  fill  the  egg  whites  as  before 
with  finely-chopped  egg  yolk,  separately  cooked,  and 
cold  new  potatoes,  carrots,  turnips,  young  green  peas, 
asparagus  tops,  etc.,  well  blended  with  rather 
highly  seasoned  Tartare  sauce  mixed  with  minced 
chives  and  parsley.  Coat  half  the  eggs  with  aspic 
cream,  and  half  with  tomato  aspic,  and,  when  set, 
serve  on  a bed  of  shredded  lettuce. 

These  stuffed  eggs  can  manifestly  be  filled  with 
any  mince  appropriately  moistened  to  taste.  Eggs 
filled  with  cold,  curried  vegetables  minced  with  egg 
yolk,  moistened  with  curry  sauce  or  with  white 
Indienne  Chaufroix,  and  served  on  a bed  of  seasoned 
watercress,  with  a garnish  of  chopped  aspic,  are  also 
particularly  nice. 

Egg  Bolls. — Get  some  small  “farthing”  rolls, 
preferably  of  brioche  paste,  slice  off  the  underside, 
and  remove  any  unnecessary  crumb.  Chop  three  or 
four  hard-boiled  eggs  rather  finely,  cut  some  cold, 
cooked,  and  rather  waxy  potatoes  into  small  dice, 
and  mix  these  with  cold,  cooked  green  peas,  and 
some  finely-minced  chives ; stir  this  all  with  some 
stiff  white  mayonnaise  (made  with  lemon-juice  and 
cream  instead  of  oil  and  vinegar),  and  fill  the  rolls 
with  this  mixture ; press  the  cut  off  side  back  into 
position,  and  brush  the  little  rolls  over  with  aspic 
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jelly,  dust  with  minced  parsley  and  coralline  pepper, 
and  leave  till  set  hard  before  dishing.  These  rolls 
may  be  filled  with  a variety  of  ingredients,  e.g., 
chopped  eggs,  chopped  olives,  flaked  nuts,  and 
tomato  mayonnaise,  either  with  or  without  grated 
cheese,  chopped  eggs,  asparagus  points,  new  potatoes 
in  dice,  etc.,  in  a good,  jelly-stiffened  Perigeux 
sauce,  etc.  Or,  again,  chopped  egg  mixed  with  rich, 
cold,  curry  sauce,  cold  boiled  rice,  and  any  vegetables 
to  taste-  cut  into  tiny  cubes,  may  be  used.  These 
rolls  can  be  served  plain,  or  as  a ‘garnish  to  any  nice 
salad. 

CEufs  de  Vanneau  sur  Croutes. — Prepare  a rich 
Bcarnaise  or  Hollandaise  sauce  (half  a pint  will  be 
enough,  but  it  must  be  thick  enough  not  to  run 
easily),  and  as  many  fingers  of  buttered  or  fried 
toast,  three  inches  by  two  inches,  as  you  have  plovers’ 
eggs.  Heat  the  eggs  gently  for  this  in  the  sauce, 
then  lift  out,  halve  quickly  lengthways,  cover  the 
fingers  of  bread  with  a thick  layer  of  the  sauce,  then 
place  one  egg  halved,  end  for  end,  on  each  croute, 
and  serve  at  once.  If  you  use  Hollandaise  sauce, 
stir  into  it  some  sliced  truffles,  and  remember  that' 
for  plovers’  eggs,  indispensable  acid  in  either  of 
the  above  sauces  is  given  by  boiling  down  two  gills 
of  Chablis  to  half  a gill,  instead  of,  as  in  the  usual 
way,  using  vinegar  for  this  purpose. 

Plovers’  eggs  do  not  poach  well,  as  they  are  apt  to 
spread  in  the  cooking,  so  it  is  better  to  use  them 
either  as  mollets  or  hard-boiled,  in  either  case  reheat- 
ing them. 

In  Germany  a very  nice  dish  is  prepared  with  these 
eggs  and  hop  shoots  as  follows  : Gather  the  young- 
shoots  as  they  are  beginning  to  emerge  from  the 
ground,  and  are  still  white.  Tie  up  in  small  even 
bundles,  and  cook  them  in.  a little  salted  water  till 
tender  (about  a quarter  of  an  hour),  then  drain  on  a 
reversed  sieve,  and  remove  the  tying  threads.  Now 
reheat  in  some  Hollandaise  gauce  to  which  you  have 
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added  a few  morels,  or  some  sliced  truffle  (or  toss 
them  over  the  fire  with  pepper,  salt,  a pat  of  butter, 
and  a squeeze  of  lemon  juice),  arrange  them  either  in 
little  china  cases,  or  on  hollowed  ci*outons  ; dish  a 
plover’s  egg  (boiled  for  just  five  or  six  minutes, 
dropped  into  iced  water  till  cold,  then  shelled)  on  the 
hops,  arranged  on  the  croutons  as  (Eufs  Mollets. 
Young  asparagus  treated  in  the  same  way  makes  a 
delicious  accompaniment  to  hot  plovers’  eggs,  which, 
however,  are  seldom  seen  hot  in  this  country.  These 
dishes  are  known  respectively  as  (Eufs  de  Vanneau 
aux  Houblons,  or  aux  Asperges.  For  a change,  cold, 
hard-boiled  plovers’  eggs  may  be  served  on  biscuit- 
crisp  croutons,  or  Parmena  or  celery  biscuits,  spread 
with  any  flavoured  butter  to  taste,  watercress  being 
particularly  good. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

Eggs  (Continued) — Omelets,  Pancakes,  and 

Fritters. 

For  some  not  very  intelligible  reason,  tlie  ordinary 
“ good  plain  cook  ” looks  on  omelets  as  a mystery  too 
recondite  for  her  to  grapple  with ; yet  in  truth  few 
dishes  are  easier  to  prepare,  once  the  elementary  fact 
is  grasped  that  an  omelet  is  emphatically  not  a pan- 
cake. 

If  a cook  will  loyally  and  strictly  adhere  to  the 
following  directions,  she  will  have  little  if  any 
difficulty  in  preparing  an  omelet  as  good  as  any 
French  cook  can  evolve.  I give  two  methods,  though 
personally  the  first  seems  to  me  the  best. 

1.  Be  sure  to  take  a delicately  clean  frying  pan 
(where  possible  this  pan  should  be  kept  entirely  for 
omelets  ; it  should  never  be  washed,  on  pain  of  burn- 
ing the  omelet,  but  each  time  after  use  should  be 
carefully  emptied,  and  rubbed  clean  with  pieces  of 
clean  soft  paper,  till  these  come  away  unsoiled ; if  by 
any  ill  luck  the  omelet  should  burn,  and  little  pieces 
adhere  to  the  pan,  the  latter  must  be  cleaned  at  once 
whilst  hot,  by  means  of  a cloth  dipped  in  vinegar  and 
salt.  After  this,  when  cold,  a small  piece  of  any 
clean  fat  should  be  placed  in  the  pan,  and  allowed  to 
fry  in  it  till  it  smokes  strongly  and  turns  brown, 
when  it  should  be  at  once  poured  off,  and  the  pan 
wiped  till  clean  and  dry  with  pieces  of  soft  paper. 
(N.  B.  This  last  treatment  should  always  be  applied 
to  a new  frying  pan,  before  attempting  to  use  it  for 
omelets).  The  pan  must  be  chosen  to  match  the 
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number  of  eggs  used,  which  only  in  the  hands  of  a 
skilled  chef  or  cordon  bleu  should  exceed  six  in 
number,  as  two  small  omelets  are  usually  to  be 
preferred  to  one  large  one.  For  the  amateur  or 
novice  two  or  three  will  be  found  amply  sufficient, 
and  an  eight  to  ten  inch  pan  will  be  the 
best.  Break  separately  into  a basin  two  or 
three  eggs  with  a saltspoonful  of  salt,  and 
beat  the  eggs  lightly  together  just  to  mix  them, 
but  not  to  froth  them,  and  then  stir  in  about  a 
dessertspoonful  of  minced  parsley,  a teaspoonful  of 
finely-minced  chives  or  shallot,  and,  if  handy,  a tea- 
spoonful of  minced  mushrooms  for  omelette  aux fines 
herbes,  or  a full  tablespoonful  of  any  good  grated 
cheese,  with  a seasoning  of  freshly-ground  black  or 
coralline  pepper  added  in  this  way  produces  omelette  an 
fromage ; or  if  you  only  add  salt  and  a teaspoonful 
of  finelj -minced  parsley  it  is  the  ordinary  savoury 
omelet.  This  is  the  omelet  mixture:  Melt  some 

butter  in  the  pan,  allowing  a good  ^oz.  for  each  egg, 
and  when  this  is  quite  still  and  is  beginning  to 
brown,  pour  in  the  egg  mixture.  Let  this  rest  for 
a minute  or  so  on  the  fire,  to  allow  a thin  layer  of 
cooked  egg  to  form  on  the  under  side ; at  the  end 
of  a minute  tilt  the  pan  a little  gently,  and  you  wid 
see  tiny  puffs  of  steam  rising  from  the  set  parts. 
Now  slip  a broad-bladed  or  palette  knife  under  the 
edge  at  these  points,  and  let  as  much  as  you  can  of 
the  fluid  egg  on  the  surface  run  under,  repeating 
this  till  no  fluid  is  left  and  the  surface  of  the  omelet 
looks  like  barely-cooked  scrambled  eggs.  Then  at 
once  slip  the  palette  knife  under  the  omelet  and 
coax  it  over  gently  on  to  a hot  plate,  held  in  readi- 
ness, on  which  you  have  previously  placed  a tiny  pat 
of  plain  or  flavoured  butter.  Letting  the  omelet  roll 
over  in  this  way,  almost  of  itself,  the  cooked  side 
closes  over  the  only  partially-cooked  surface,  and  lies 
on  the  plate  in  anirregular,  bolster-like  shape,  the  juicy 
part  only  just  showing  at  the  folds.  Serve  at  once. 
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Cooked  thus,  two  minutes  is  about  the  outside  time 
an  omelet  will  take.  Remember  it  must  never  be 
turned  in  the  cooking,  and  on  no  excuse  allow  a grain 
of  flour  to  be  mixed  with  it,  or  you  will  produce  no 
omelet,  though  you  may  send  to  table  a fair  pancake, 
or  a not  bad-looking  egg  pudding. 

As  said  above,  an  omelet  should  be  served  directly 
it  is  ready,  and  should  go  straight  from  the  pan  to 
the  consumer's  plate.  Where,  however,  this  is  a 
counsel  of  perfection,  a teaspoonful  of  milk  may  be 
added  to  the  egg  mixture,  as,  though  this  will  lack 
the  delicacy  and  lightness  of  a properly  made  omelet, 
it  will  wait  better  than  the  batter,  which,  (as  eggs 
cook  after  they  leave  the  fire),  will  toughen  to  boot 
leather  if  left  to  stand.  It  is  for  this  reason  omelets 
should  always  be  dished  before  the  surface  is  entirely 
cooked.  The  above  directions  may  appear  lengthy, 
but  the  success  of  an  omelet  depends  so  greatly  on 
apparently  unimportant  trifles  that  it  is  difficult  to 
compress  the  description,  though  the  actual  process 
when  fully  grasped  is  one  of  minutes,  almost  seconds  ; 
and  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  the  average  cookerv 
book  always  appears  to  credit  its  readers  with  a full 
understanding  of  all  such  culinary  details. 

The  second  method  of  making  an  omelet  is  as 
follows  : Separate  the  whites  from  the  yolks,  just 
beating  the  latter  enough  with  a fork  to  mix  without 
frothing  them,  and  adding  whatever  seasoning  you 
like,  such  as  fines  herbes,  cheese,  etc.  Whisk  the 
whites  to  a stiff  froth  with  a pinch  of  salt,  and  as 
soon  as  the  butter  in  the  pan  is  ready,  as  for  the 
first  method,  add  the  whisked  whites  to  the  yolks, 
etc.,  pour  it  into  the  pan,  and  in  this  case  let  it  stand 
three  minutes  instead  of  one  before  letting  the 
uncooked  surface  run  under,  but  after  that  finish  as 
before.  Personally,  this  omelet  seems  to  me  best 
adapted  for  sweet  omelets,  or  for  the  well  known 
omelettes  fourrees,  in  which  a spoonful  or  so  of  any 
nice  vegetable  or  other  ragout  is  introduced  into  the 
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omelet  as  you  turn  it  on  to  the  dish.  For  this  kind 
of  omelet  many  chefs  advise  the  passing  of  a red  hot 
shovel  lightly  over  the  semi-liquid  surface,  as  this 
renders  the  omelet  less  ready  to  break  when  the 
ragout  is  introduced.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
in  no  case  should  the  ragout,  whether  sweet  or 
savoury,  be  added  in  cold. 

Many  cooks,  after  pouring  the  egg,  etc.,  into  the 
pan  and  letting  it  rest  for  two  or  three  minutes, 
advise  stirring  the  mixture  continuously  to  cook  it 
all  evenly,  finally  scraping  it  all  into  a bolster  shape 
and  rolling  it,  when  ready,  on  to  the  dish  in  a 
crescent  shape.  Now  in  the  hands  of  a clever  cook 
this  method  undoubtedly  succeeds,  and  looks  easy  to 
do,  but  when  the  novice  tries  it  she  generally 
produces  a roll  of  what  looks  like  over-cooked  and 
leathery  minced  pancake. 

Any  way,  the  two  first  methods  are  infinitely  the 
easier  ( experto  crede)  to  teach  the  beginner  success- 
fully. 

Omelette  Fouree  aux  Champignons. — Roughly  mince 
2oz.  of  cleansed  mushrooms,  and  fry  them  in 
butter,  as  they  are  required.  Prepare  an  omelet  by 
either  of  the  first  two  methods,  and,  just  as  you  are 
about  to  dish  it,  lay  the  hot  mushroom  ragout  on  the 
surface,  and  as  the  omelet  slips  over,  it  will  envelop 
the  filling.  Cold  peas,  heated  in  a little  seasoned 
cream  or  nice  white  sauce  of  any  kind,  can  be 
introduced  in  the  same  way,  when  the  omelet  is 
known  as  omelette  aux  petits  pois ; if  cold,  cooked 
artichoke  bottoms  or  asparagus,  cut  into  neat  little 
pieces,  are  similarly  treated  and  added,  the  omelet 
becomes  omelette  aux  fonds  d'artichauts,  or  aux 
pointes  cVasperges. 

Any  nice  remains  of  vegetables,  whether  plain  or 
curried,  any  rich  and  well-tluckened  puree  of  onions, 
tomatoes,  beans,  etc.,  or  any  beaux  restes  of  risotto  or 
variously  cooked  rice,  macaroni,  spaghetti,  etc.,  can  be, 
used  in  the  same  way  most  successfully,  of  course 
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suiting'  the  name  of  the  dish  to  the  filling  supplied. 
These  omelets  may  be  served  plain,  or  with  any  nice 
sauce  to  taste. 

Omelette  aux  Salsifies. — Mince  coarsely  enough  cold 
cooked  salsify  to  yield  two  or  three  tablespoonfuls, 
and  stir  it  over  the  fire  in  sufficient  good  cheese  sauce 
to  moisten  it,  then  fold  as  before  into  a nicely  seasoned 
omelette  aux  fines  herbes  or  au  fromage.  Scorzanera 
or  Jerusalem  artichokes  are  also  excellent  prepared 
thus.  Or,  again,  many  of  the  above  vegetables  may 
be  heated  in  a rich,  creamy  Bechamel,  seasoning  it  to 
taste,  and  adding  a few  fine  breadcrumbs  to  thicken 
the  sauce,  with  minced  parsley  and  chives,  and,  if 
allowed,  a drop  or  two  of  anchovy  sauce.  In  this 
latter  case  the  cheese  should  be  omitted  from  the 
sauce,  and  the  omelet  should  be  aux  fines  herbes  or 
a la  d’  Uxelle. 

Truffle  Omelet. — Prepare  an  omelet  as  usual, 
stirring  into  the  mixture  a teaspoonful  of  truffle 
trimmings,  the  same  of  chives  or  finely-minced 
shallot,  minced  parsley,  and  seasoning  to  taste. 
When  ready  to  fold,  add  in  three  or  four  sliced 
truffles  cooked  in  a little  well-flavoured  Pcrigeux 
sauce,  or  in  sherry,  and  serve  with  some  Pcrigeux 
sauce  round.  Mushrooms  may  be  treated  in  exactly 
the  same  way,  but  Espagnole  sauce  should  be  used 
instead  of  the  Pcrigeux  sauce. 

Shredded  Wheat  Omelet. — Beat  up  two  wdiole  eggs 
to  mix,  but  do  not  froth  them,  then  stir  in  crumbled 
wheat  biscuit,  with  a gill  of  cream  or  new  milk,  a 
a very  finely-minced  shallot,  a spoonful  of  minced 
parsley,  freshly-ground  black  pepper,  celery  salt,  and 
nutmeg  to  taste.  Let  all  these  ingredients  soak  to- 
gether for  forty  to  sixty  minutes;  then  dissolve 
loz.  of  butter  or  vegetable  fat  in  the  omelet  pan,  and 
finish  in  the  usual  way.  Serve  with  tomato  sauce. 
This  is  an  American  recipe  (Americans  being 
apparently  very  fond  of  crumbled  wheat  biscuits,  of 
which  they  add  a full  tablespoonful  to  almost  any 
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kind  of  omelet),  and  my  informant  impressed  on  me 
that  the  omelet  should  be  fried  rather  slowly. 

Omelette  Jardini  re. — Toss  a neat  jardiniere 
garnish  of  young  carrots,  turnips,  green  peas, 
French  beans,  asparagus,  etc.,  in  a little  rich,  white 
sauce,  seasoning  it  with  pepper,  salt,  minced  parsley, 
and  a tiny  dust  of  caster  sugar.  Prepare  a plain 
omelet,  flavoured  with  very  finely  minced  chives  or 
shallot,  and  pepper  and  salt  to  taste,  and  wlmn 
ready  place  the  jardiniere  in  the  centre,  fold  over, 
and  serve  plain,  or  with  a little  good  gravy  round  it. 

Omelette  aux  Olives. — Stone  ten  or  twelve  large 
French  olives,  and  cook  them  for  a few  minutes  in  a 
rich  demi-glace,  with  a seasoning  of  cayenne,  salt, 
and  a tiny  dust  of  pepper.  Prepare  a nice  chee-e 
omelet,  place  the  olives  in  the  centre,  fold  over,  and 
serve  with  demi-glace  round.  This  is  for  a four-egg 
omelet. 

Omelette  d V Indienne. — Break  five  or  six  eggs  into 
a basin  with  a tablespoonful  of  cream,  and  seasoning 
to  taste,  beating  them  well  together  till  nicely 
blended,  but  not  frothed.  Now'  add  two  peeled  and 
finely-chopped  shallots,  previously  fried  in  foz.  of 
butter  to  a delicate  brown,  add  a short  ounce  of 
butter  to  the  pan  in  which  the  shallots  were  fried, 
then  turn  the  whole  mixture  into  the  pan  as  soon  as 
this  butter  has  melted  (but  not  oiled),  and  finish  as 
usual.  Fold  over  rice,  prepared  as  below,  and  serve 
with  curry  sauce  poured  round.  For  the  rice  : Cook 
loz.  of  rice  till  soft  (but  not  pappy)  in  some  white 
stock,  and  when  it  has  absorbed  all  the  liquid,  mix  in 
a little  good  but  rather  thick  curry  sauce  and  some 
minced  chutney  to  taste. 

Lentil  Omelette  aux  Tomates. — To  four  beaten  up 
eggs  seasoned  with  salt  and  pepper,  add  three  table- 
spoonfuls of  cooked  lentils  and  one  spoonful  of  thick 
cream ; finish  off  as  usual,  and  serve  with  tomato 
sauce.  A little  grated  cheese  is  an  addition  to  this. 

Ostrich  Egg  Omelette. — This  is  not  likely  to  grace 
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many  tables,  yet,  if  properly  prepared,  it  undoubtedly 
has  merits.  One  ostrich  egg  equals  ten  to  twelve 
hens’  eggs,  though  its  flavour  and  richness  are  more 
like  duoks’  eggs,  and  it  requires  rather  high  season- 
ing. Prepare  a seasoning  thus : Peel  and  mince 
finely  two  onions,  and  fry  them  in  a little  butter, 
two  minced  capsicums  or  chillies,  salt,  and  a few 
drops  of  tabasco  to  taste,  a grate  of  nutmeg,  half  a 
pint  of  single  cream  or  new  milk,  and  two  good  table- 
spoonfuls of  tomato  sauce.  Break  the  egg  at  both 
ends,  pour  it  into  a basin,  and  whisk  with  the 
seasoning  ingredients  till  well  blended,  then  finish  as 
with  any  other  omelet,  only  using  oil  instead  of 
butter  as  the  frying  medium. 

An  amateur  experimenting  on  the  veldt  would 
be  well  advised  to  make  two  omelets  from  this 
material. 

Omelette  aux  Tomates. — Peel  and  mince  two  large 
onions,  and  fry  them  to  a golden  brown  in  oil,  then 
pour  off  this  oil,  and  lay  into  the  pan  five  or  six 
minced  tomatoes,  a good  bouquet,  six  sliced  mush- 
rooms, with  a spray  of  thyme,  half  a bay  leaf,  a few 
peppercorns  and  three  cloves,  loosely  tied  up  in  a 
piece  of  muslin ; let  this  all  simmer  together  for 
about  fifteen  minutes,  skim  well,  lift  out  the  muslin 
bag,  and  pass  the  sauce  through  a fine  sieve. 
Prepare  an  omelet  as  before,  only  adding  a spoon- 
ful each  of  the  tomato,  onion  sauce,  and  of  double 
cream,  and  a little  minced  parsley  to  the  eggs,  etc. 
Finish  as  usual,  and  serve  with  the  rest  of  the  tomato 
sauce  around  it. 

Omelette  Provencal. — Rub  a pan  with  a cut  clove 
of  garlic,  then  put  in  half  a gill  of  olive  oil,  and  fry 
in  it  four  large  sliced  onions.  When  nicely  coloured, 
drain,  and  keep  hot.  Meanwhile,  in  the  same  pan 
fry  a nice  fines  herbes  omelet,  and  when  all  but 
ready,  lay  in  the  onions,  roll  off  on  to  a hot  dish,  and 
serve  at  once,  with  a demi-glace,  or  some  gravy,  or 
Provencal  sauce  round  it. 
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Potato  Omelet. — Have  ready  a rich  potato  puree 
mixed  with  cream  and  butter,  and  nicely  seasoned. 
Now  add  to  this  three  well-beaten  eggs  and  season- 
ing to  taste,  and  finish  off  like  an  ordinary  omelet. 

Potato  Omelet , Jeanette  ( sans  oeufs). — Put  a good 
piece  of  butter  into  a delicately  clean  omelet  pan, 
and  just  as  this  is  still  and  beginning  to  colour, 
turn  into  the  pan  a plateful  of  cold,  cooked,  and 
minced  potatoes,  and  crush  these  over  the  fire  with 
the  butter  till  it  forms  a thin,  golden  yellow  paste  ; 
now  season  this  with  pepper,  salt,  chopped  parsley 
and  (if  not  disliked)  a suspicion  of  garlic  (this, 
however,  for  English  tastes  is  better  obtained  by 
rubbing  the  pan- two  or  three  times  with  a cut  clove- 
of  garlic).  Finally  sprinkle  it  all  with  a few  drops 
of  best  olive  oil.  Now  shake  the  handle  of  the  pan 
briskly  to  loosen  the  omelet,  and  slip  it,  smoking 
hot,  on  to  a hot  dish,  letting  it  roll  over  into  a 
bolster  shape,  and  serve  at  once.  If  deftly  made, 
this  is  both  a nutritious  and  tempting  dish,  though 
naturally  not  so  light  as  a regular  egg  omelet. 
Tradition  avers  in  Perigord,  where  this  omelet  is 
very  popular,  that  it  is  the  invention  of  a pretty 
cook-maid,  by  name  Jeanette,  who,  being  unexpectedly 
kissed  whilst  making  an  omelet,  started,  and  upset 
the  contents  of  her  pan  into  the  fire.  No  more  eggs 
being  available,  and  an  omelet  being  indispensable, 
she  evolved  this  method  to  hide  her  culinary  mishap. 
The  fact  remains  that  the  result,  when  properly 
made,  is  excellent,  but  requires  knack  and  practice  to 
insure  success. 

Omelette  a la  Vichy. — French  doctors  are  said  to- 
have  a great  belief  in  the  hygienic  value  of  carrots, 
particularly  when  stewed,  in  cases  of  liver,  and  for 
this  reason  these  vegetables  are  universally  served  at 
the  well-known  health  resort,  Yichy,  which  has  long 
been  held  a special  place  for  the  cure,  or  at  any  rate 
the  lessening,  of  this  troublesome  complaint.  A 
favourite  method  of  serving  them  is  the  following : 
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Scrape,  wash,  and  slice  a good  bunch  of  nice  young 
carrots,  and  place  them  in  a stewpan  or  casserole, 
with  an  ounce  or  so  of  butter,  two  onions,  a good 
bunch  of  parsley,  a little  salt,  pepper,  and  caster 
sugar,  with  sufficient  light  stock  to  moisten  them 
nicely.  Bring  these  gently  to  the  boil,  then  let  them 
stew  gently  and  steadily  for  half  an  hour,  when  you 
lift  out  the  onions  and  the  parsley,  and  add  sufficient 
arrowroot,  rubbed  smooth  with  a little  of  the  carrot 
liquor,  stirring  in  at  the  last  a little  finely-minced 
parsley,  and  a squeeze  of  lemon  juice.  Meanwhile, 
have  ready  a nice  savoury  omelet,  on  the  point  of 
dishing,  cover  the  surface  of  this  with  the  carrot 
ragout,  and  let  the  omelet  fold  over  the  carrots  just 
as  you  slip  it  on  to  the  dish. 

Needless  to  say  for  this  purpose  the  sauce 
should  be  kept  pretty  thick.  But  this  is  not  so 
important  naturally,  when  the  carrots  are  served  as 
a vegetable  entremet;  in  which  case  you  prepare 
some  small  triangular  croutons  spread  with  maitre 
d’hotel  or  watercress  butter.  Now  divide  two  or 
three  hard-boiled  eggs  crosswise,  and  halve  these 
again  till  you  have  four  little  egg  triangles  from  each 
egg.  Brush  the  bases  of  all  these  triangles  with 
a little  white  of  egg,  and  fix  the  egg  and  crouton 
triangles  alternately  round  a dish,  pour  the  carrot 
ragout  in  the  centre,  and  serve  at  once. 

Omelette  aux  Fonds  d’ Artichauts.  — Trim  the 
bottoms  of  three  or  four  nice  young  artichokes, 
removing  the  leaves,  etc.,  and  rubbing  the  artichoke 
bottoms  well  with  lemon  juice  to  preserve  their 
colour.  Now  put  them  in  salted  cold  water,  to  which 
just  enough  vinegar  has  been  added  to  acidulate  it 
perceptibly.  Bring  this  water  to  the  boil,  and  let 
them  cook  for  one  minute,  then  drain  well,  slice  them 
very  thinly,  and  fry  these  slices  in  olive  oil  over  a 
sharp  fire  till  cooked.  Meanwhile,  fry  three  or  four 
mushrooms  in  oil,  and,  when  ready,  add  these  to  the 
artichokes ; then  drain  off  all  the  oil  from  the  pan, 
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replacing  it  with  salt,  pepper,  and  shallot  or  chives, 
parsley,  and  a spoonful  or  so  of  Bechamel  sauce. 
Now  have  ready  an  omelet  for  dishing,  and  as  you 
are  about  to  dish  it,  cover  with  the  artichoke,  etc., 
and  let  the  omelet  slip  on  to  the  dish  enclosing  the 
vegetables.  Serve  with  rich  Bechamel  sauce,  to  which 
you  have  added  a nice  d’Uxelles,  round  it  as  soon  as 
it  is  ready. 

Pancakes. — Though,  as  previously  shown,  there 
is  no  great  mystery  about  omelet-making  (which, 
granted  a little  goodwill,  any  ordinarily  intelligent 
woman  can  achieve),  yet  cooks  are  still  to  be  found 
who  would  probably  meet  a request  for  an  omelet 
with  a more  or  less  civilly  worded  “ month’s  notice.” 
If  such  a woman  be  otherwise  valuable,  say  no  more 
at  the  time,  but  later  ask  her  to  make  you  a savoury 
pancake ; she  will  most  probably  not  raise  the 
slightest  difficulty,  and  you  will  find  yourself  pro- 
vided with  a pleasant  dish  which,  if  not  the  omelet 
you  desire,  is  at  all  events  possessed  of  considerable 
merits  of  its  own.  For  this  prepare  a batter  thus  : 
Put  J-lb.  dried  and  sifted  flour  into  a basin,  make  a 
hollow  in  the  centre,  and  into  this  drop  the  yolks  of 
two  unbeaten  eggs  with  a tablespoonful  or  so  of 
milk.  Draw  the  flour  down  gradually  from  the 
sides,  adding  a little  more  milk  now  and  again  as  you 
mix  it,  being  careful  not  to  thin  it  too  suddenly,  but 
to  keep  it  stiff  enough  to  rub  perfectly  smooth. 
When  you  have  thus  used  up  about  half  a pint  of  milk, 
l ather  less  than  more,  beat  the  batter  well  with  a 
delicately-clean  wooden  spoon  till  it  is  all  a mass  of 
bubbles.  Now  add  in  another  short  half  pint  of  milk 
in  the  same  way,  and,  when  it  is  all  thoroughly 
blended,  let  it  stand  to  rest  for  one  to  two  hours  at 
the  least  before  using  it.  Just  at  the  last,  stir  in 
lightly  the  two  egg  whites  whipped  to  a very  stiff 
froth.  If  a rich  batter  is  wanted,  double  the  eggs 
and  omit  a gill  of  the  milk.  A small  teaspoonful  of 
salt  should  always  be  sifted  with  the  flour,  whilst 
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the  batter  may  be  further  varied  by  the  addition  of 
a dessertspoonful  of  finely-minced  parsley,  a tea- 
spoonful - finely  minced  chives  or  shallot,  and 
the  same  of  minced  mushroom,  with  freshly- 
ground  black  pepper  to  taste.  These  pancakes,  when 
fried,  can  either  be  dusted  with  coralline  pepper, 
finely-minced  herbs,  or  grated  cheese  on  the  side  last 
cooked  (as  that  is  generally  more  unevenly  coloured), 
rolled  up,  and  served  as  they  are,  or  they  may  be 
stuffed  by  any  of  the  methods  subsequently  given. 

To  Cook  the  Pancakes. — Choose  a perfectly  clean 
frying  or  omelet  pan  (the  latter  for  choice),  and  melt 
in  it  an  ounce  or  so  of  butter  or  fat,  according  to  the 
size  of  the  pan,  and,  as  soon  as  the  butter  smokes, 
you  may  pour  half  a gill  of  the  batter  into  the  pan. 
If  the  fat  is  perfectly  ready  the  batter  will  spread  all 
over  the  pan  at  once,  but  if  the  temperature  is  not 
quite  right,  you  may  have  to  tilt  the  pan  to  make  the 
batter  cover  it  properly,  Leave  this  batter  undis- 
turbed for  a minute  or  so,  until  it  begins  to  set 
enough  to  let  you  slip  a thin  (preferably  a palette) 
knife  under  it  to  loosen  it.  As  soon  as  the  surface 
is  fairly  set,  and  the  under  side  delicately  browned, 
turn  the  pancake  quickly  with  the  knife,  brown 
what  was  the  surface,  and  finish  off  as  required.  It 
is  this  turning  of  the  cake,  and  the  fully  cooking  of 
the  surface,  which  makes  the  great  difference  between 
the  pancake  and  the  omelet,  as  well  as  the  solidity 
given  by  the  flour  used  in  its  composition,  for  flour 
should  never  be  used  for  a properly  made  omelet. 

Remember  the  pancake  pan  should  never  be  washed , 
but  simply  carefully  wiped  out  every  time,  as  described 
in  the  paragraph  on  omelet  making. 

Pancakes  for  Garnish,  etc. — Make  the  pancakes  in 
the  usual  way,  only  keeping  them  rather  thin,  and 
seasoning  with  salt,  coralline  pepper,  and  minced 
chives  instead  of  sugar,  etc.,  when  they  are  fried  in 
the  usual  way,  and  left  tillcold.  They  are  then  placed 
the  one  on  the  other,  and  with  a sharp  knife  or  cutter 
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•cut  into  thin  julienne  strips,  or  stamped  out  into 
rounds,  triangles,  etc.,  as  you  please.  After  this  they 
are  separated,  laid  out  singly  on  a dish,  and  kept 
moist  Avith  a little  consomme  till  Avanted,  Avhen  they 
are  lightly  drained,  and  put  into  the  tureen  with  the 
hot  soup.  Incidentally  it  may  be  added  that  pan- 
cakes of  this  kind  are  very  nice  if  cut  into  ribbons 
like  the  tagliatelle  mentioned  in  the  chapter  on 
macaroni,  etc.,  and  heated  as  required  in  good  broAvn 
or  tomato  sauce,  or  a thin  puree  of  mushrooms  or 
spinach,  either  with  or  without  grated  cheese.  They 
need  care  and  knack  in  handling,  however,  or  they 
break. 

Travellers'  Celestine  ; or,  Cold  Pancake. — This  is  a 
seldom  seen,  although  very  nice,  French  substitute  for 
a sandAvich,  though  in  reality  a form  of  omelet. 
You  make  a nice  savoury  omelet  of  any  kind,  keep- 
ing it  rather  thin  in  the  making,  and  when  ready 
you  slip  it  gently  from  the  pan  into  the  plate  with- 
out allowing  it  to  fold  over  as  you  do  so.  Leave  it 
till  perfectly  cold,  when  you  spread  it  with  any  nice 
puree  or  mixture  to  taste,  and  roll  it  up  like  a 
pancake,  pressing  it  well  together,  and  halving  or 
•quartering  it  if  large. 

Almost  any  filling  can  be  used.  A particularly 
nice  one  is  made  by  mincing  some  well- washed  and 
crisp  celery,  mixed  with  one  third  its  bulk  of 
shelled,  blanched,  and  chopped,  or  ground  Avalnuts, 
and  some  aspic-stiffened  mayonnaise  (either  . tomato, 
green,  white,  or  plain,  as  you  choose)  ; this  is  spread 
•on  the  pancake,  which  is  rolled  up,  and  lightly 
pressed  to  keep  it  in  shape.  Of  course,  these  fillings 
may  be  varied  ad  lib. ; for  instance,  a thick  puree  of 
any  nice  vegetable  stiffened  with  savoury  jelly,  and 
delicately  seasoned,  is  excellent ; or  any  nice  nut 
mixture  is  to  be  recommended,  more  especially  the 
nuts  Avhich  are  most  nutritious. 

If  the  pancake  be  made  in  the  ordinary  way,  as  a 
sweet,  it  may  be  spread  with  jellv-stiffened  stewed 
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fruit,  pastry  custard,  Vienna  icing,  etc.,  and,  rolled 
and  served  like  the  savoury  ones,  affords  at  any  rate 
a pleasant  change. 

Curry  and  Nut  Pancalces. — Prepare  a plain  pancake, 
seasoned  with  parsley,  salt,  and  pepper  as  before, 
and  as  you  slip  it  off  the  plate  spread  it  quickly  with 
a thick  curry  sauce,  and  this  again  with  almonds, 
Brazil  or  hazel  nuts,  etc.,  as  you  please,  either 
blanched  and  roughly  minced,  or  passed  through  a 
nut  mill.  Roll  the  pancake  up,  and  keep  hot  whilst 
you  finish  the  rest  in  the  same  way. 

Pannequets  aux  Tomates. — Prepare  some  nice 
savoury  pancakes,  adding  a good  flavouring  of 
grated  cheese  to  the  batter,  and  when  finished 
spread  with  either  tomato  puree  or  thick  tomato 
sauce,  strongly  flavoured  with  grated  cheese.  Serve 
en  pyramide,  lightly  dusted  with  grated  cheese. 

It  seems  scarcely  necessary  to  multiply  recipes  of 
this  kind,  which  any  intelligent  cook,  once  she  has 
grasped  the  idea,  can  evolve  for  herself,  practically  ad 
infinitum.  Any  nice  vegetable  puree  flavoured 
variously,  e.q.,  artichoke  or  asparagus  puree  lightly 
blended  with  tarragon  cream  ; celery  stewed  in  strong, 
brown  sauce ; spinach,  either  with  cream,  gravy,  or 
cheese,  etc.,  make  excellent  fillings,  and  will  help  to 
provide  nourishing  and  quickly  prepared  additions  to 
the  menu.  The  great  thing  to  remember  about  these 
stuffed  pancakes,  or  pannequets  fourres,  to  give  them 
their  “company ’’name,  is  the  consistency.  This  should 
be  soft  enough  to  roll  easily,  yet  not  so  liquid  as  to  run 
untidily  about  the  dish  when  served. 

Sweets  do  not  come  into  the  scope  of  this  book,  but 
to  house-mothers  in  search  of  novelty,  sweet  pancakes 
spread  with  thick  honey  and  a coating  of  flaked  nuts, 
then  rolled  and  sprinkled  with  lemon  juice  and  caster 
sugar,  may  be  commended,  whether  served  hot  or 
cold. 

Pannequets  Royale. — Plain  or  savoury  pancakes 
may  also  be  served  thus.  Fry  five  or  six  pancakes, 
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each  about  the  size  of  a small  cheese-plate ; place, 
when  done,  on  a hot  dish,  spread  quickly  with  any 
filling  to  taste,  and  keep  warm.  Set  the  next  on  top 
and  spread  it  also,  and  so  on  until  you  come  to  the 
last,  which  must  be  left  plain  and  covered  rockily 
with  egg  white  meringue,  flavoured  with  salt,  coralline, 
black,  or  cayenne  pepper,  and  minced  parsley  or 
chives,  as  you  please,  to  match  the  filling;  set  this  in 
a slack  oven  for  a minute  or  two  to  crisp  and  brown, 
and  serve  very  hot. 

If  the  filling  advised  for  Pannequets  aux  Tomates 
be  used,  and  the  meringue  be  flavoured  with  two  or 
three  drops  of  tabasco  and  a spoonful  or  so  of  grated 
cheese,  it  makes  a very  nice  dish.  Serve  as  hot  as 
possible,  and  help  it  with  a spoon  or  silver  knife,  as 
steel  will  make  it  heavy,  connoisseurs  declare.  It 
should  be  cut  in  wedges,  like  cake. 

Fritters. — For  these  the  same  batter  may  be  used 
as  for  pancakes,  especially  the  richer  form,  but  for 
variety’s  sake  try  this : Beat  well  together  two 
tablespoonfuls  each  of  best  salad  oil  and  water,  with  a 
pinch  of  salt,  and  when  this  is  all  well  blended  sift 
in  gradually  enough  tine,  dried,  and  sifted  flour  to 
produce  a smooth,  but  decidedly  stiff,  paste,  which 
you  must  then  thin  very  cautiously  and  gradually 
with  a little  cold  water,  till  you  get  it  to  the  right 
consistency ; after  this  let  it  rest  as  before,  adding  in 
quickly  at  the  last,  when  about  to  use  it,  the  very 
stiffly-whisked  whites  of  two  eggs.  This  batter  is 
made  by  an  Italian  recipe,  and  is  much  used  for  the 
well-known  Fritto  Misto,  and  also  by  chefs  for  batter 
cases. 

For  very  delicate  fritters,  such  as  those  made  of 
fonds  d’artichauts,  asparagus  points,  the  Stachys  or 
Japanese  artichokes,  etc.,  the  following  may  be 
recommended : Beat  up  the  yolks  of  two  eggs  with  a 
tablespoonful  each  of  brandy  and  best  salad  oil,  and 
four  or  five  tablespoonfuls  of  light  French  or  Rhine 
wine,  and  when  this  is  all  well  blended,  sift  in  very 
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fine,  dried  flour  till  you  get  a stiff,  very  smooth  paste, 
beating  it  steadily  for  ten  minutes,  after  which  it  can 
be  reduced  to  the  right  consistency  by  the  addition  of 
a little  more  of  the  light  wine  well  beaten  in.  Let 
this  rest  as  before,  adding  the  stiffly- whipped  whites 
of  the  eggs  just  before  use. 

These  last  two  batters  also  answer  extremely  well 
for  fruit  and  other  sweet  fritters,  as  they  have  no 
addition  save  the  pinch  of  salt,  indispensable  with 
batter  ; moreover,  sugar,  if  the  least  over-done,  makes 
the  mixture  heavy,  and  the  sweetening  is  best 
effected  by  the  sweetness  of  the  contents  of  the 
fritters  and  the  dusting  of  sugar  over  all  at  the  last. 

Batter  Cases,  which  are  very  pretty  for  serving 
vegetable  garnishes,  are,  with  a little  practice,  not 
at  all  difficult  to  make.  Have  ready  some  of  the 
first  given  batter  recipe,  oil  some  little  moulds,  hold 
m a cloth,  and  fill  them  with  the  batter,  twisting 
them  round  to  coat  them  evenly,  and  then  pouring 
out  any  batter  that  does  not  adhere,  and  fry  them  in 
smoking  fat.  Little  moulds  fixed  in  three’s  and 
five’s  are  also  used  for  these  cases,  oiling  the  moulds, 
then  coating  them  with  batter  on  the  sides  and 
bottom  with  a spoon,  and  plunging  them  in  smoking 
fat  till  crisp  and  brown,  when,  if  ready,  a tap  on  the 
handle  will  release  the  little  cases,  which  can  then  be 
lifted  out  of  the  fat,  and  drained. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

Cheese. 

Where  meat  is  given  up,  some  substitute  is  usually 
needed,  if  the  abstainer  is  not  to  feel,  and,  indeed, 
suffer  for,  the  change,  especially  when,  as  is  so 
frequently  the  case,  the  change  is  rapidly  decided,  on, 
and  as  rapidly  carried  out  to  its  logical  conclusion. 
Of  course,  many  people  are  afraid  of  cheese  as 
indigestible,  and  consider  its  use  as  only  substituting 
one  evil  for  another.  But  experience  will  soon  prove 
that  when  no  meat  is  taken  with  it,  the  result  of 
cheese-eating  is  far  less  dangerous  than  was  expected. 
A good  deal  of  the  dyspeptic  obloquy  which  has 
fallen  on  cheese  is  due  to  the  fact  that  it  was  taken, 
and  heartily  enjoyed,  at  the  close  of,  probably,  a heavy 
meal,  and  we  all  know  the  ghostly  visitations  with 
which  Sir  Walter  Scott’s  Antiquary  declared  his 
friend  the  German  professor  was  favoured,  after  a 
hearty  supper  of  pork  chops  and  toasted  cheese,  in 
the  haunted  room  at  Monkbarns. 

Persons  learned  in  hygienic  culinary  lore,  declare 
4oz.  to  5oz.  of  good  cheese  to  be  equal  to  a pound  of 
ordinary  meat,  and,  without  actually  endorsing 
this  statement,  it  may  serve  as  a basis  for  trying 
one’s  own  culinary  experiences.  Undoubtedly  good 
cheese  contains  fully  as  much,  if  not  more,  protein 
than  lean  meat,  and  a certain  proportion  of  protein  is 
indispensable  to  ensure  a well-nourished  body.  But 
like  all  strong  food,  cheese  requires  caution  in  its  use 
if  bad  results  are  not  to  ensue.  For  instance,  when 
arranging  to  have  some  favourite,  and  possibly 
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substantial  cheese  dish,  be  careful  as  to  the  rest  of 
your  menu,  and  see  to  it  that  haricot  or  other  beans, 
or  lentils,  do  not  occupy  too  prominent  a position,  for 
they  also  are  strong  food,  and,  unless  warned  on  the 
subject,  it  is  seldom  that  the  housekeeper  realises  the 
different  food  values.  Meat  is  meat,  and  vegetables 
aie  vegetables,  the  latter  extremely  satisfactory  as  a 
fashionable  addenda  to  the  former,  but  the  notion  of 
replacing  meat  by  vegetables  is  apt  to  suggest  the 
idea  of  meanness  or  starvation.  It  certainly  lies  at 
the  root  of  the  servants’  frequent  dislike  of  veget- 
ables. In  fact,  I have  heard  of  a case  in  which  the 
servants,  complained,  and  some  left  on  account  of  the 
mistress  s “ stinginess  ” ; and  this,  when  inquired  into, 
proved  to  be  that  they  were  expected  to  have  two 
vegetables  at  dinner,  and  to  consume  the  vegetable 
entremet  at  supper,  as  they  averred,  “ to  save  the 
meat”  ; the  lady’s  real  reason  being  that  the  family 
doctor,  called  in  to  one  of  the  servants,  had  at- 
tributed the  mischief  to  over-meat  eating,  and 
ordered  the  vegetable  addition  to  the  kitchen  menus  ! 

A good  test  of  the  nutritive  value  of  cheese  is 
this  : Break  off  a small  piece,  and  melt  it  in  a 
little  milk,  standing  the  pan  for  this  purpose  in  the 
bain-marie  (or  in  a larger  pan  in  three  parts  its 
depth  of  boiling  water)  ; watch  it  carefully,  and  if  it 
dissolves  smoothly,  or  if  it  granulates  as  it  melts,  it 
is  good  for  your  purpose.  If  on  the  contrary  it 
becomes  tough  and  stringy,  it  will  probably  bring  on 
dyspeptic  trouble,  and  anyway  is  not  so  nutritious  as 
the  first  variety.  Cheese  is  always  best  freshly 
grated  for  cooking,  for  its  flavour  and  strength 
soon  evaporate  after  grating  if  exposed  to  the  air  ; 
whilst  the  bottled  cheese  powder  oftens  contracts  a 
musty  flavour,  fatal  to  dainty  cookery  and  delicate 
digestions.  The  cook  should  also  remember  that 
cheese  especially  resents  over-cooldng,  or  delay  in 
serving,  and  promptly  punishes  either.  Cooked 
cheese  must  be  served  directly  it  is  ready,  and  must 
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be  sent  up  piping  liot.  It  should  (for  any  form  of 
toasted  cheese  especially)  be  only  cooked  till  dis- 
solved into  a creamy  mass,  when  it  can  be  readily 
assimilated  ; whereas  if  it  has  coagulated  to  a smooth, 
rich  looking  paste,  or  worse  still  if  it  forms  leathery 
strings,  nothing  less  eupeptic  than  a desert  ostrich 
can  safely  cope  with  it.  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
many  cooks  add  beer  or  milk  to  cheese  cooked  in 
this  way,  but  honestly  it  does  not  better  matters 
greatly,  though  it  may  keep  the  appearance  more 
attractive. 

Shredded  Wheat  and  Cheese  Custard. — Split  three 
shredded  wheat  biscuits  in  half,  place  them  on  a 
well-buttered  baking-dish,  and  bake  for  five  minutes 
in  a sharp  oven  till  crisp.  Beat  two  whole  eggs 
together  sufficiently  to  mix,  but  not  to  froth  them, 
then  stir  them  into  a good  third  of  a pint  of  milk, 
and  3oz.  of  good  toasting  cheese,  seasoning  it  well 
with  freshly-ground  black  or  coralline  pepper,  and 
some  finely-minced  parsley  or  chives,  and  stir  it  con- 
tinually over  the  fire  till  it  thickens  to  a rich  custard. 
Lay  the  biscuits  when  crisp  on  a hot  dish,  cut  side  up, 
and  pile  the  custard  well  upon  each.  Serve  with  or 
without  some  good  gravy  round.  Xavier  Sauce  is  also 
nice  for  this : take  the  stalks  from  a bunch  of 
well-cleansed  watercress,  and  simmer  these  stalks 
with  a small  bunch  of  fennel  (this  needs  watching, 
as  some  persons  dislike  the  taste  intensely)  and  half 
pint  or  so  of  good  vegetable  stock  till  this  is  nicely 
flavoured.  Meanwhile,  blanch  the  leaves  in  boiling 
water,  and  pound  them  in  a mortar  with  an  ounce  of 
butter,  and,  when  this  is  well  blended,  moisten  with 
the  flavoured  and  strained  stock,  and  boil  all 
together  for  ten  minutes  or  so  (being  careful  not 
to  let  it  get  lumpy)  ; then  tammy  or  sieve,  and 
reheat,  without  however  allowing  it  to  boil,  and  stir 
in  the  watercress  butter  smoothly ; add  a dust  of 
white  pepper,  a very  little  salt,  and  a squeeze  of 
lemon- juice,  and  serve.  Many  cooks  add  a drop  or 
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so  of  green  vegetable  colouring  if  the  watercress  is 
not  very  young,  but  this  requires  care,  for  if  in  the 
least  overdone  it  vulgarises  the  dish  utterly. 

Croutes  de  Frontage. — Prepare  say  six  nice  fingers 
of  fried  bread,  and  dust  these  with  minced  parsley 
and  coralline  pepper,  and  cut  some  slices  of  good 
cheese  (Cheddar  or  good  Gruyere  for  choice)  ; now 
make  a nice,  but  rather  thin,  sauce  with  loz.  of  butter, 
loz.  potato  flour  ( fecule ),  half  a pint  of  milk,  and  a 
teaspoonful  of  either  Yorkshire  relish  or  good 
walnut  ketchup,  with  coralline  pepper  to  taste,  and  a 
very  little  salt.  Heat  the  slices  of  cheese  in  this  till 
soft  but  not  liquefied,  in  the  bain-marie,  keeping  the 
pan  well  covered  (if  good,  the  cheese  will  take  but  a 
minute  or  two  to  soften  sufficiently,  though  if  at  all 
old  or  dry  it  may  need  a minute  or  two’s  actual 
simmering  to  get  it  to  the  right  consistency)  ; as 
as  soon  as  the  slices  are  ready,  lift  them  out  care- 
fully, and  place  them  one  on  each  finger  of  fried 
bread,  let  the  sauce  reboil  sharply,  pour  it  boiling 
over  the  cheese  croutons,  and  serve  very  hot,  sending 
seasoned  watercress  to  table  with  it. 

German  Cheese  Souffle. — For  five  people  mix  five 
tablespoonfuls  of  grated  cheese  (dry  hard  bits  of  any 
kind  do  well  for  this)  with  half  a pint  of  milk,  the 
yolks  of  five  eggs,  salt  and  pepper  to  taste,  and 
rather  less  than  one  third  of  an  ounce  of  potato  flour  ; 
when  it  is  all  well  blended,  fold  into  it  the  stiffly 
whisked  whites  of  the  eggs,  turn  the  mixture  into  a 
papered  souffle  mould,  and  bake  for  twenty  minutes. 

Cheese  and  Polenta  Souffle. — Take  the  remains  of 
some  cold  polenta  made  with  cheese  and  butter  (as 
described  in  the  chapter  on  macaroni,  etc.),  and  cut 
it  into  thin  slices.  Well  butter  a souffle  case,  and 
strew  this  with  grated  Parmesan  cheese,  then  lay  in 
thin  slices  of  butter,  next  the  thinly  sliced  polenta, 
and  more  cheese,  repeating  these  layers  till  the 
polenta  is  used  up,  only  being  careful  to  finish  with  the 
butter.  Now  bake  quickly  to  a golden  brown,  and 
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serve  as  quickly  as  possible.  Seasoning  and  flavour- 
ing can  be  added  to  taste. 

Cheese  Balls  with  Plasmon.  — Mix  together 
thoroughly  equal  parts  of  grated  elieese,  freshly  made 
breadcrumbs,  and  thick  Plasmon  stock ; shape  this 
into  balls  the  size  of  large  marbles,  dip  in  Plasmon 
stock,  roll  in  crumbs  or  broken  up  vermicelli,  fry  in 
smoking  fat,  drain  well,  dust  with  a little  more 
grated  cheese  and  some  coralline  pepper,  and  serve 
with  a garnish  of  seasoned  watercress. 

Cheese  Noodles. — Grate  any  dry  cheese  (Gruycre. 
Edam,  or  even  cream  cheese),  and  to  4oz.  of  this  add 
the  same  quantity  of  flour,  salt  and  pepper  to  taste, 
and  enough  water  to  work  it  all  to  a stiff  dough. 
Then  roll  it  out,  not  too  thinly,  cut  it  into  inch 
strips,  and  let  these  stand  for  some  time  to  dry. 
Now  butter  them,  dust  lightly  with  minced  chives 
and  coralline  pepper,  and  bake  on  a buttered  baking 
sheet.  These  are  served  in  Germany  as  a change 
from  the  ordinary  cheese  sticks. 

Cheese  Dumplings. — This  is  a favourite  way 
abroad  of  using  up  any  dry  ends  of  cheese.  Grate 
the  cheese,  and  for  a short  2oz.  of  this  cream  loz. 
butter,  and  stir  this  to  the  cheese  with  a beaten 
whole  egg,  and  pepper  and  salt  to  taste,  and  just 
enough  fine  white  breadcrumbs  to  enable  you  to  work 
the  mixture  into  small  dumplings ; cook  them  till 
tender  in  good  bean  stock,  and  serve  as  a garnish  to 
consomme,  or  any  nice  vegetable  puree, 

Triscuits  an  Fromage. — Cut  four  triscuits  across 
into  even  sized  pieces  ; slice  down  2oz.  of  Cheddar  or 
Gruy&re  cheese,  and  stir  it  over  the  fire  with  a pat  of 
butter,  and  a tablespoonful  of  cream.  Dip  each 
piece  of  triscuit  into  this,  and  then  into  well  beaten 
egg  white.  Drop  them  into  smoking  fat,  and  fry  to 
a nice  golden  brown.  Now  drain  well,  dust  with  salt 
and  coralline  pepper,  and  serve  very  hot  alone,  or  as 
a garnish  to  any  nice  vegetable  puree,  such  as 
spinach,  endive,  etc. 
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Triscuits  en  Batons , a la  Diable. — Rub  up  ^oz.  of 
butter  with  a saltspoonful  of  cayenne  (add  a drop  or 
two  of  tabasco  if  liked),  and  half  a teaspoonful  each 
of  made  mustard  and  sieved  chutney  or  curry  paste. 
Cut  four  or  five  triscuits  into  fingers,  spread  one  side 
with  this  paste,  set  them  on  a baking  tin,  dredge  well 
with  grated  cheese,  and  set  in  a very  hot  oven  lono- 
enough  to  brown  the  surface  nicely.  Serve  alone,  or 
as  a garnish  to.  any  nice  vegetable  puree,  such  as 
braised  lettuce  au  gratin. 

Gateaux  Flamus. — Work  together  Mb.  each  of 
butter  and  Camembert  or  Brie  cheese  till  thoroughly 
blended.  Now  make  a stiff  paste  with  four  whole 
eggs,  a little  water,  and  just  enough  flour  to  produce 
a stiff  but  workable  paste.  Roll  this  out,  then  spread 
the  surface  with  the  cheese,  etc.,  as  with  butter  in 
making  puff  paste,  then  give  it  three  turns,  resting 
between  as  for  puff  paste,  roll  out  half  an  inch  thick, 
cut  in  fingers  three  inches  by  one  inch  and  a half, 
bake  on  a well-buttered  baking  sheet  to  a light  brown, 
dust  while  hot  with  grated  cheese  and  coralline  pepper, 
and  serve  with  a garnish  of  seasoned  watercress. 

Oroides  Creuses  au  Frontage. — Slice  some  stale 
bread  pretty  thickly,  say  one  and  a half  to  two  inches 
thick,  and,  with  a plain  cutter  two  to  two  and  a half 
inches  in  diameter,  stanrp  out  as  many  rounds  as 
you  need.  With  a sharp  pointed  knife  scoop  out  the 
centre  (being  careful  not  to  break  through  the  shell 
of  the  bread  anywhere)  of  each  to  form  a hollow,  or 
cup.  Brush  these  cases  over  with  the  whisked  white 
of  an  egg,  and  strew  them  liberally  with  broken  up 
vermicelli ; fry  in  smoking  fat  till  of  a golden  brown, 
dust  the  top  with  finely-minced  chives  and  coralline 
pepper,  and  drain  well,  though  keeping  them  hot. 
Meanwhile,  bring  a gill  of  water  to  the  boil,  stir  in 
loz.  of  butter,  five  tablespoonfuls  of  grated  Parmesan, 
with  coralline  pepper,  salt,  and  minced  chives  to  taste, 
and,  when  it  is  all  melted  and  smoothly  blended,  stir 
in  the  yolk  of  the  egg ; return  the  pan  to  the  fire 
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to  allow  its  contents  to  get  hot,  (though  on  no  account 
to  boil,  or  the  egg  will  curdle)  and  stir  in  two  or 
three  tablespoonfuls  of  finely-grated  breadcrumbs ; 
then  fill  the  hollowed  croutes  with  the  mixture,  set 
them  in  a sharp  oven  to  brown  as  quickly  as  may  be, 
and  serve  at  once. 

Cheese  Custards. — Beat  up  2oz.  of  nice  finely  grated 
cheese  with  two  whole  eggs  and  a gill  of  milk, 
season  to  taste,  and  turn  the  mixture  into  a well 
buttered  dish,  strew  some  morsels  of  butter  over  the 
top,  bake  for  a few  minutes,  and  serve.  If  liked,  it 
may  be  turned  out,  and  served  with  tomato  sauce 
round  it. 

Cheese  and  Egg  Pudding. — Allow  a tablespoonful 
of  cheese,  and  half  a gill  of  milk  to  each  egg.  Beat 
up  the  eggs,  stirring  in  the  grated  cheese  when  they 
are  light,  and  add  in  the  milk.  Stir  well  but  lightly 
together,  add  seasoning  and  minced  parsley  to  taste 
(be  careful  with  the  salt  on  account  of  the  cheese), 
and  pour  it  all  into  a pie-dish.  Bake  in  a moderate 
oven  for  twenty  minutes,  and  eat  with  potatoes  and 
butter.  This  makes  rather  a pretty  dish  if  the  pie- 
dish  is  buttered  well  before  pouring  in  the  cheese 
mixture,  the  pudding  being  turned  out  when  baked, 
lightly  dusted  with  coralline  pepper  and  minced 
parsley,  and  served  garnished  with  little  heaps  of 
cold,  cooked  potatoes,  roughly  chopped  and  tossed 
in  the  frying  pan  till  nicely  browned.  A little  finely* 
minced  shallot  or  chives  is,  by  many,  reckoned  an 
addition  to  this  dish,  for  which  any  dry  cheese  may 
be  used  up. 

Cheese  Profiteroles. — Put  2oz.  of  butter  and  half  a 
pint  of  water  into  a pan,  and  bring  it  to  the  boil,  then 
sift  in  gradually  5oz.  dried  flour,  and  work  this 
thoroughly  together  over  the  fire  till  it  will  come 
clean  away  from  the  sides  of  the  pan.  Now  add  in,  off 
the  fire,  3oz.  or  4oz.  of  dried  breadcrumbs  (if  preferred, 
use  cold,  cooked  macaroni  cut  into  quarter  of  an  inch 
lengths  instead),  two  full  ounces  of  grated  cheese,  two 
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eggs  well  worked  in  separately,  some  minced  parsley 
or  chives,  and  a good  dash  of  coralline  pepper.  Let 
the  mixture  cool,  then  shape  into  balls,  dust  with 
flour,  and  fry  a golden  brown  in  smoking  fat  ; drain 
well,  and  serve  as  they  are,  garnished  with  fried 
parsley ; or  arrange  in  a border  of  delicately  mashed , 
cheese-flavoured  potato,  with  a rich  herb-flavoured 
tomato  sauce  over  it. 

Parmesan  Balls. — Whisk  the  whites  of  two  eggs  as 
stiff  as  possible  with  a pinch  of  salt,  then  stir  in 
lightly  2oz.  of  finely  grated  Parmesan  cheese,  with 
salt  and  coralline  pepper  to  taste.  Shape  the  mixture 
into  balls  the  size  of  a marble,  with  your  well-floured 
hands,  and  drop  these  in  a pan  of  boiling  oil  or  butter  ; 
fry  till  of  a golden  brown,  drain,  then  serve  dusted  with 
coralline  pepper  and  freshly  grated  cheese.  It  is 
perhaps  better,  when  possible,  to  force  the  mixture  out 
with  a forcing  bag  and  plain  pipe  into  the  boiling  fat. 

Swiss  Ramekins. — Toast  four  or  five  slices  of  stale 
bread,  and  remove  the  crusts  ; beat  up  an  egg  with 
one  gill  of  milk,  dip  the  slices  of  bread  in  this,  then 
lay  them  on  a buttered  baking  tin,  with  a small  pat 
of  butter  broken  into  little  bits  ; stand  it  in  an  oven, 
which  must  not  be  very  hot ; cut  up  about  |lb.  of 
good  cooking  cheese,  put  it  in  a saucepan  with  salt,  a 
sprinkling  of  cayenne,  a gill  of  milk,  and  ^oz.  of 
butter,  stand  this  in  another  pan  of  boiling  water, 
over  the  stove,  and  stir  till  the  cheese  is  melted,  then 
spread  it  on  the  slices  of  toast,  and  return  to  the 
oven  again  for  a few  minutes. 

Cheese  Patties. — Beat  up  the  yolks  of  a couple  of 
eggs,  add  to  them  two  tablespoonfuls  of  grated 
Parmesan,  a little  made  mustard,  and  a dash  of 
cayenne  ; roll  out  some  puff  paste,  cut  it  out  with  a 
fluted  cutter,  put  some  of  the  cheese  mixture  in  each, 
cover  with  some  more  pastry,  pressing  the  edges  well 
together,  bake,  and  serve  very  hot. 

Cheese  Sandiviches. — Make  a mixture  as  in  the 
preceding  recipe,  roll  out  a little  puff  paste,  cut  it  in 
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half,  spread  one  half  with  the  mixture,  lay  the  other 
over  it,  press  together,  then  cut  into  finger  strips 
with  a sharp  knife,  and  bake.  These  make  an  admir- 
able garnish  for  spinach  or  other  vegetable  purees. 

Croustades  Marie  Louise. — Prepare  some  cases  as 
in  Croutes  Creuses  au  Fromage,  and  fill  them  with 
the  following  mixture : Grate  together  equal 

quantities  of  Parmesan  and  Gruyere  cheese,  mix 
with  it  a little  butter  and  a dust  of  cayenne,  fill  up 
the  cases  with  this,  whisk  the  whites  of  one  or  two 
eggs  to  a very  stiff  froth,  put  a little  heap  on  each 
croustade,  and  set  in  a quiet  oven  for  a few  minutes. 
Serve  very  hot. 

Baked  Cheese  Sandwiches. — Cut  slices  from  some 
rich  cheese,  about  one  third  of  an  inch  thick,  and 
place  them  between  slices  of  brown  bread  and  butter, 
seasoning  them  as  you  do  so  with  freshly-ground 
black  pepper,  and  a drop  or  two  of  tarragon  vinegar  -r 
set  these  sandwiches  in  the  oven,  and  serve  at  once, 
directly  the  bread  is  toasted. 

Cheese  Souffle. — Melt  loz.  of  butter,  stir  into  it  loz. 
of  fine,  sifted  flour,  moisten  this  with  one  gill  of  new 
milk  or  single  cream,  and  let  it  all  boil  together  till 
perfectly  blended  ; now  mix  in  (off  the  fire)  the  yolks 
of  three  eggs,  a seasoning  of  salt,  white  or  black 
pepper,  and  two  to  three  ounces  of  grated  and  dry 
Parmesan,  beating  each  egg  in  well  before  adding 
the  next;  lastly  stir  in  the  whites  of  the  eggs  beaten 
to  the  stiffest  possible  froth  ; pour  the  mixture  into  a 
buttered  and  papered  souffle  mould,  and  bake  for 
thirty  minutes  if  cooked  in  one  tin,  or  ten  to  fifteen 
minutes  if  cooked  in  little  souffle  cases.  By  adding 
a strong  seasoning  of  coralline  pepper,  or  the 
Hungarian  paprika,  with  a drop  or  two  of  tabasco, 
the  souffle  becomes  Souffle  au  Paprika ,*  or  Souffle  <i 
la  Diahle.  Or  if  another  egg  be  added  to  the  above 
mixture  with  a good  tablespoonful  of  thick  cream, 
and  the  souffle  be  gently  steamed,  it  can  be  turned 
out,  and  served  as  Mousse  au  Fromage. 
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Devilled  Cheese  Biscuits. — Steep  some  smallish 
water  biscuits  in  milk  lor  ten  minutes,  then  lift  them 
out,  dust  with  cayenne,  salt,  and  black  pepper,  and 
bake  for  ten  minutes  in  a slow  oven  ; now  lift  them 
out,  put  a slice  of  cheese  of  the  same  size  on  each, 
return  them  to  the  oven  for  ten  minutes  longer,  and 
serve  dusted  with  coralline  pepper. 

Canapes  de  Tcmiates,  Parmesan. — Have  ready 
some  round  fried  croutons ; dip  some  rich  coloured 
tomatoes  for  a minute  in  boiling  water,  skin  and  slice 
them,  and  lay  a slice  of  tomato  on  each  crouton  ; put  a 
cube  of  Gray  ere  seasoned  with  oil  and  vinegar  on 
this,  and  then,  by  means  of  a pipe  and  bag-,  mask  the 
whole  with  egg  white  meringue  strongly  flavoured 
with  grated  Parmesan  cheese  and  coralline  pepper, 
and  serve ; or  set  it  in  a slack  oven  for  a minute  or 
two  to  crisp  and  colour  very  faintly. 

Golden  Buck. — Mince  4oz.  of  Cheddar  cheese,  and 
set  it  on  the  fire  with  loz.  of  butter,  a wineglassful 
of  ale,  a saltspoonful  of  celery  salt,  and  about  half 
that  amount  of  coralline  pepper ; then  add  two  eggs, 
well  beaten,  with  a tablespoonful  of  cream ; stir 
it  all  well,  and  whisk  it  it  over  the  fire  till  creamy 
and  just  setting  ; add  a few  drops  of  lemon  juice 
and  half  a teaspoonful  of  Worcester  sauce,  and  serve 
at  once  on  hot  buttered  toast.  Another  version  of 
this  dish  is  made  by  covering  the  hot  toast  with  a 
rarebit  mixture,  then  just  as  the  toast  is  to  be  served 
put  a delicately  poached  egg  on  each. 

Toasted  Cheese. — For  this  one  of  the  old-fashioned 
cheese  toasters  with  an  outer  dish  containing  boiling 
water  is  required,  or  the  modern  chafing  dish  answers 
capitally.  Slice  down  some  good,  rich  cheese  pretty 
thinly,  and  lay  it  in  the  hot  water  dish  with  (if  at 
all  dry)  some  morsels  of  butter ; add  two  or  three 
spoonfuls  of  porter  or  good  ale,  according  to  the 
quantity  of  the  cheese,  some  freshly  ground  black 
pepper,  with  sufficient  made  mustard  to  flavour  it 
all.  and  stir  till  it  is  all  thoroughly  melted.  Send 
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to  table  at  once  in  the  hot  water  dish  with  crisp  hot 
toast.  This  dish  varies  according  to  taste;  some 
people  dip  the  thick  buttered  toast  into  the  beer, 
melting  the  cheese  with  a spoonful  or  two  of  cream 
or  new  milk,  and  pouring  it  when  ready  on  the 
toast;  whilst  others,  again,  omit  the  ale  altogether, 
using  only  the  milk  and  a dash  of  celery  salt, 
browning  the  surface  with  a salamander,  and 
serving  it  on  rather  soft,  freshly-made  buttered 
toast.  If  cooked  in  this  way,  and  poured  on  to 
lightly-buttered  toast,  seasoned  with  coralline  or 
Nepaul  pepper,  and  the  surface  browned,  it  is  often 
known  as  Welsh  Rarebit ; whilst  if,  when  made  in 
this  way,  a drop  or  two  of  vinegar  and  a minced 
pickled  gherkin  are  addtd  at  the  last,  it  is  known  as 
Irish  Rarebit. 

Cheese  Creams. — Season  half  a pint  of  stiffly 
whipped  cream  with  coralline  pepper  and  salt,  then 
mix  with  it  l|oz.  of  grated  G-ruyere  and  loz.  of 
grated  Parmesan  cheese,  a teaspoonful  of  made 
mustai'd,  and  a gill  of  whipped  aspic  jelly.  Stir  this 
all  together  till  it  is  beginning  to  set,  then  pour  it 
either  into  a Neapolitan  mould  or  into  any  pretty 
dariole  moulds,  and  place  it  for  an  hour  in  the 
charged  ice  cave.  Now  dip  the  mould  into  cold 
water,  turn  out  the  cream,  serve  it  sliced,  with 
seasoned  watercress,  or  any  nice  salad  to  taste.  Or, 
if  it  was  moulded  in  the  little  darioles,  have  ready 
some  tomatoes,  previously  dipped  for  a minute  in 
boiling  water,  peeled,  and  sliced  one-third  of  an  inch 
thick ; season  these  with  salt,  pepper,  oil,  vinegar, 
and  a little  minced  parsley,  turn  out  a little  cheese 
mould  on  each  slice,  and  serve  garnished  with 
chopped  aspic  and  seasoned  watercress. 

Moulded  Cheese. — Rub  up  the  yolk  of  a hard- 
boiled  egg  with  a tablespoonful  of  salad  oil,  then  mix 
in  separately,  one  after  the  other,  a teaspoonful 
each  of  salt,  coralline  pepper,  caster  sugar,  and 
made  mustard,  moistening  it  with  a drop  or  two  of 
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tabasco ; lastly  working  in  |lb.  of  very  dry  and 
grated  cheese.  When  it  is  all  well  mixed,  add  a 
tablespoonful  of  onion  vinegar,  shape  the  mixture 
into  a large  mould  or  pat,  and  set  on  ice  till  wanted. 
Serve  with  a plain  lettuce  salad,  with  an  oil  and 
vinegar  dressing. 

Petits  Choux,  Parmesan. — Prepare  some  chou 
paste,  and  force  it  out,  by  means  of  a bag  and  plain 
pipe,  in  little  balls  about  the  size  of  a walnut,  and 
bake.  Whip  up  some  thick  cream  till  quite  stiff 
with  finely  grated  Parmesan  and  very  finely  minced 
celery,  seasoning  the  mixture  to  taste  with  cayenne  ; 
when  quite  stiff,  and  when  the  little  choux  are 
perfectly  cold,  cut  a piece  off  the  bottom,  filling  them 
with  the  whipped  cream,  replace  the  piece  cut  off„ 
pressing  it  well  on,  lightly  brush  the  tiny  choux  with  a 
very  little  warmed  butter,  sprinkle  them  with 
coralline  pepper  and  finely  minced  parsley,  and 
serve. 


CHAPTEK  X. 

Macaroni,  Rice,  Gniocchi,  etc. 

Though  advancing  yearly  in  popular  favour, 
macaroni  might  still,  advantageously,  be  used  to  a 
much  greater  extent,  both  alone,  and  as  a garnish  to 
other  dishes ; for  it  is  light  of  digestion,  very 
nutritious,  and,  if  properly  prepared,  extremely 
palatable.  In  Italy  where  it  took  its  origin  (though 
now  almost  every  country  manufactures  it  more  or 
less  successfully)  a very  large  variety  of  makes  are 
recognised,  but  in  this  country  five  kinds  only  are 
practically  known,  i.e.  the  large  pipe  macaroni,  a 
smaller  size  of  pipes  known  as  spaghetti,  a still 
smaller  sort  sold  as  vermicelli,  the  broad  flat  ribbon 
kind  called  lazagni,  and,  lastly,  the  quaint  little  shapes, 
stars,  seeds,  letters,  etc.,  we  lump,  for  menu  purposes, 
under  the  heading  of  pates  cVItalie,  though  in  their 
own  country  each  different  figure  almost  has  its  own 
special  and  descriptive  name.  But,  however  much 
the  names  may  differ,  the  initial  preparation  is,  save 
in  the  matter  of  time,  the  same  for  all. 

Macaroni,  to  Boil. — Macaroni  must  be  put  on  in  a 
generous  amount  of  boiling  water,  and  kept  at  the 
boil ; sufficient  salt  should  be  put  in  with  the  paste, 
and  the  whole  stirred  now  and  then.  Have  some 
water  ready  at  hand,  and  the  moment  the  macaroni 
has  reached  perfection,  dash  in  a half  pint  of  this 
(if  the  saucepan  be  a large  one)  to  check  the  boil. 
It  is  on  the  addition  of  this  water  at  the  precise 
moment,  when  the  cooking  of  the  macaroni  has 
reached  perfection,  that  its  excellence  depends.  It 
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is  almost  impossible  to  give  the  precise  time  it  will 
take,  as  it  not  only  varies  in  size,  but  it  also  varies 
in  make,  and  the  length  of  time  it  will  take  to  cook 
varies  to  the  same  degree.  The  best  wav  is  to  lift 
a morsel  out  of  the  pan,  and  taste  it;*  if  it  eats 
tender  but  yet  short,  it  is  done,  and  the  sooner  its 
cooking  is  stopped  the  better  it  will  be.  Ordinary 
pipe  macaroni  of  the  average  size  takes  about  half 
an  hour,  more  or  less  (probably  the  latter)  to  cook 
well,  but  if  allowed  to  over-cook  it  becomes  pappy. 
The  smaller  kinds  naturally  take  proportionately 
less,  but  they,  too,  should  be  tested.  The  Genoese 
sort  will  generally  take  from  thirty  minutes  upwards, 
whilst  the  Neapolitan  variety  is  usually  ready  quite 
eight  or  ten  minutes  sooner,  so  that  the  only  safe  way 
is  to  test  them  as  above ; for  macaroni  over- boiled 
is,  emphatically,  macaroni  spoiled,  and  that  is  too 
olten  its  fate  at  the  hands  of  British  cooks. 

The  simple  method  of  serving  macaroni  is,  when 
cooked  as  above,  to  drain  it  from  its  cooking  water, 
J,nd  place  it  in  a pan  with  either  good  oil  or  butter, 
enough  to  lubricate  it  generously,  keeping  it  tossed 
with  two  forks  till  every  piece  has  received  its  full 
share,  but  being  careful  to  keep  the  pipes  as  long 
and  unbroken  as  possible  (the  Italian  prides  himself 
on  the  dexterity  with  which  he  disposes  of  the 
slippery  mass,  though  to  more  sophisticated  con- 
sumers the  use  of  a fork  to  break  up  the  pipes  is 
indispensable.  Let  nothing,  however,  tempt  you  to 
put  a knife  to  it!)  ; then  season  well  with  fresh  and 
coarsely-ground  black  pepper  and  finely-minced 
heibs,  and  serve  as  liot  as  possible  as  Macaroni  a 
V Italienne. 

Macaroni  a i' Arlesienne. — Boil  3oz.  or  4oz.  of 
macaroni  as  above,  then  drain  lightly,  and  toss  it  in 
half  a gill  of  thin  tomato  sauce,  dish  on  a very  hot 
dish,  and  serve  garnished  with  sliced  and  peeled 
tomatoes,  small  egg  plants,  seeded  and  quartered 
lengthways  (if  lirge  the  quarters  must  be  halved), 
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and  onion  rings  (all  fried  separately  in  oil  and  well 
drained),  seasoned  to  taste  with  freshly- ground 
black  pepper,  salt,  and  minced  parsley. 

Macaroni  a la  Bontour. — Prepared  as  M.  a 
Vltalienne,  but  tossed  at  the  last  in  one  and  a half 
gills  of  good  See.  Madere,  either  with  or  without 
grated  cheese. 

Macaroni  a la  Calabraise. — Arrange  the  cooked 
macaroni  in  a fire-proof  dish  in  alternate  layers 
with  half  a gill  or  so  of  tomato  puree,  grated  cheese, 
and  half  a gill  of  white  sauce,  finishing  with  the  cheese 
and  minced  chives,  and  brown  in  the  oven,  or  with  a 
salamander. 

Macaroni  a la  Florentine. — Prepare  a very  thin 
puree  with  lib.  of  spinach,  seasoning  it  well  with 
grated  cheese  and  coralline  pepper ; toss  the  freshly- 
boiled  macaroni  in  this,  then  pour  over  it  a cheese 
cream,  and  brown  in  the  oveu,  or  with  a red  hot 
shovel  or  salamander. 

Macaroni  a la  Lyonnaise. — Fry  loz.  of  finely 
minced  shallots  in  loz.  of  butter,  or  oil,  till 
they  begin  to  colour,  then  stir  into  it  a dessert- 
spoonful of  minced  capers  ; add  to  this  three  or  four 
ounces  of  freshly-boiled  and  hot  macaroni  (prepared 
as  before),  with  a good  ounce  of  butter,  2oz.  grated 
cheese,  and  seasoning  to  taste ; stir  together  till  very 
hot,  and  serve  at  once. 

Macaroni  a la  Milanaise. — Cook  the  macaroni  as 
before,  and  stir  into  it  at  once  half  a pint  of  well 
flavoured  Sauce  Milanaise.  A variant  of  this  is  to  use  one 
pai'tof  good  tomato  sauce  to  two  parts  Sauce  Milanaise. 

Macaroni  a la  Montebello. — Boil  the  same  amount 
of  macaroni  as  before,  then  toss  it  lightly  in  half  a 
pint  of  Bearnaise  sauce,  to  which  you  have  added 
sufficient  tomato  puree  to  flavour  and  colour  it,  and 
serve  with  a julienne  garnisli  of  truffles  cooked  in 
wine. 

Timbales,  or  Bitches  au  Macaroni. — Small  “ bee- 
hive ” moulds  are  the  proper  ones  for  this,  but  if 
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plain  dariole  moulds  are  used  the  dish  must  be  called 
“ timbales”  or  “ darioles  ” “ au  macaroni.”  Boil  some 
spaghetti,  or  thin  macaroni,  in  slightly  salted  water 
till  tender,  but  without  being  over-cooked ; drain,  and 
lay  on  a cloth  in  as  long  strips  as  possible ; butter  the 
moulds,  then  line  them  with  the  macaroni,  coiling  it 
round  and  round  quite  closely,  against  the  sides  of 
the  mould.  Have  ready  a puree  of  green  haricots,  or 
spinach,  line  the  moulds  with  this,  keeping  a well  in 
the  centre  by  dipping  the  finger  in  hot  water,  and 
pressing  the  puree  closely  against  the  sides  of  the 
moulds  ; fill  up  with  a ragout  of  quartered  artichoke 
bottoms,  cooked  peas,  pointes  d’aspercjes,  quartered 
hard-boiled  eggs,  mushrooms,  truffles,  shredded  celery 
or  salsify,  and  broken  up  macaroni,  all  tossed  in  a rich 
fines  herbes  sauce  (rather  thick),  with  a good  dust  of 
Parmesan  cheese ; cover  with  a buttered  paper,  and 
poach  or  steam.  Turn  out,  and  serve  with  a fines 
herbes  sauce.  If  preferred,  the  mould  may  be  filled 
with  a ragout  of  any  nice  vegetables  glazed  in  butter, 
aud  tossed  in  Espagnole  sauce,  either  with  or  without 
Parmesan  cheese ; then  turned  out,  and  served  with 
a good  Espagnole  sauce  round 

Macaroni  au  Gratin. — Boil  4oz.  of  macaroni  as 
usual,  and,  when  ready,  drain,  and  cut  into  con- 
venient lengths  ; peel,  and  skin  8oz.  of  onions,  and 
boil  till  rather  more  than  three  parts  cooked,  then 
drain  well ; dip  8oz.  of  nice  tomatoes  for  a minute  in 
boiling  water  to  make  their  peeling  easier,  and  then 
slice  them.  Now  butter  well  a fire-proof  dish,  dust 
it  with  fine  breadcrumbs  and  grated  Parmesan 
cheese,  with  a little  freshly-ground  black  pepper. 
On  this  lay  some  of  the  cut  up  macaroni,  dusting 
this  also  with  a little  grated  Parmesan,  and 
moistening  it  with  a little  milk  or  white  sauce,  and 
finely  minced  parsley;  on  this  put  a layer  of  the 
onion  similarly  seasoned  and  moistened,  and  then  a 
layer  of  the  tomato  also  seasoned  as  before,  and 
cover  with  the  rest  of  the  macaroni.  Strew  this  well 
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with  grated  cheese  and  breadcrumbs  (of  which  you 
use  4oz.  and  3oz.  respectively),  a little  minced  parsley, 
and  about  loz.  of  butter  broken  up  small.  Bake  for 
twenty  minutes  in  a hot  oven  till  nicely,  and  evenly 
browned.  Mind  it  is  not  over-cooked.  A gill  to 
half  a pint  of  milk  or  sauce  should  be  used 
altogether  to  moisten  the  different  layers. 

Macaroni  en  Escalopes  (Macaroni  Scallops). — For 
half  a dozen  well  washed  and  cleansed  scallop  shells, 
have  ready  2oz.  cooked  macaroni,  well  drained,  and 
cut  into  half-inch  lengths,  4oz.  grated  Parmesan 
cheese,  2oz.  butter,  two  spoonfuls  or  so  of  good 
tomato  sauce,  and  loz.  of  butter.  Well  butter  the 
shells,  put  a little  of  the  tomato  sauce  and  some 
finely  minced  parsley  in  each,  then  fill  up  with  the 
macaroni,  previously  well  mixed  with  the  butter, 
cheese,  and  seasoning  to  taste;  sprinkle  well  with 
breadcrumbs  seasoned  with  minced  parsley  and 
freshly-ground  black  pepper,  dot  the  surface  with 
tiny  bits  of  butter,  and  bake  for  fifteen  to  twenty 
minutes  till  nicely  browned.  If  preferred,  mushroom, 
cheese  cream,  or  good  demi-glace  sauce  may  be  used 
as  a change  for  the  tomato  sauce. 

Macaroni  aux  (Eufs  Mollets. — Well  rinse  a pound 
of  macaroni  after  breaking  it  into  inch  lengths,  put 
2oz.  of  butter  in  a fire-proof  dish,  lay  in  the 
macaroni,  and  pour  on  to  it  enough  milk  to  cover  it 
well.  Stir  it  occasionally;  it  should  swell  a good 
deal  in  the  cooking.  When  three  parts  cooked,  lift 
out  the  macaroni,  and  put  it  in  a fire-proof  gratin 
dish,  season  it  highly  with  grated  Parmesan  cheese, 
salt,  and  pepper,  pour  to  it  half  a pint  of  good,  rich 
brown  gravy,  set  it  in  the  oven  again,  and  let  it  cook 
till  done.  When  perfectly  cooked,  lay  some  oeufs 
mollets  (poached  eggs,  or  eggs  fried  in  balls)  on  it, 
sprinkle  it  all  with  freshly  grated  cheese,  coralline 
pepper,  and  finely  minced  parsley,  and  serve. 

Macaroni  Cheese. — Fill  a pie-dish  rather  more  than 
half  full  with  boiled  and  well  drained  macaroni, 
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season  to  taste  with  black  and  cayenne  pepper  and 
salt,  and  pour  in  sufficient  good  cream  to  cover  it ; 
then  add  a thick.layer  of  very  rich  sliced  cheese,  and 
bake  m a quick  oven  till  nicely  browned.  This  is  a 
purely  English  recipe.  Or,  Stir  4oz.  of  butter  till 
perfectly  blended  with  a tablespoonful  of  flour,  then 
add  to  it  half  a pint  of  single  cream,  or  new  milk, 
and  let  it  boil  till  it  is  a thick,  smooth  sauce  ; now 
stir  into  it,  while  boiling,  about  4oz.  of  good,  rich 
cheese,  seasoning  it  with  salt  and  cayenne  pepper  to 
taste,  and  then  add  to  it  4oz.  of  well  boiled  and 
drained  pipe  macaroni ; pour  it  all  into  a pie-dish,  mix 
it  well,  and  set  it  in  tbe  oven  till  nicely  browned. 

Boules  au  Macaroni — Boil  2oz.  of  macaroni  in  milk 
and  water  till  tender,  drain,  and  cut  it  in  pieces  about 
a quarter  of  an  inch  long ; put  loz.  of  butter  in  a small 
saucepan,  and  melt,  then  stir  in  a tablespoonful  of 
fine  flour,  and  add  gradually  about  a quarter  of  a pint 
of  milk.  When  well  mixed  and  smooth,  stir  in,  off  tbe 
fire,  the  yolk  of  an  egg  and  some  chopped  truffles,  or 
some  mushrooms ; season  with  pepper  and  salt;  stir 
to  this  as  much  of  the  macaroni  as  the  sauce  will 
absorb,  and  leave  till  cold ; roll  the  mixture  into 
small  balls  with  well  floured  hands,  toss  them  in 
beaten  egg,  then  in  white  breadcrumbs,  and  fry  in 
boiling  fat.  Serve  very  hot,  garnished  with  sorigs  of 
fried  parsley.  Grated  Parmesan  may  be  added  if 
liked. 

i ^ very  pretty  dish  is  also  made  by  mixing  together 
alb.  of  grated  Parmesan  cheese,  2oz.  of  well  boiled 
macaroni  cut  up  small,  two  or  three  ounces  of  butter, 
and  two  whole  eggs ; steam  this  mixture  in  a buttered 
basin  or  mould  for  one  hour  and  ten  minutes,  turn 
out,  and  serve  with  tomato,  or  any  other  good  veget- 
able puree,  or  any  nice,  savoury  sauce. 

Spaghetti  en  Cotelettes. — Cook  the  spaghetti  in 
plenty  of  boiling  water  till  tender,  then  drain,  and 
cut  up  fairly  small.  Now  stir  to  this  loz.  of  grated 
cheese,  one  blanched  and  fairly  finely  minced  onion, 
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3oz.  dried  and  baked  breadcrumbs,  three  tablespoon- 
fuls  of  Bechamel  sauce,  and  one  egg.  Mix  it  to  a 
nice  stiff  paste  (if  too  moist,  add  a. few  more  bread- 
crumbs), press  this  into  cutlet  tins,  and  when 
perfectly  cold,  turn  out,  egg  and  breadcrumb,  and 
fry  to  a golden  brown  in  plenty  of  hot  fat,  then 
drain.  Serve  either  plain,  garnished  with  fried 
parsley,  or  on  a border  of  mashed  potato,  with  a nice 
cucumber  or  celery  cream  sauce  round. 

Naturally,  spaghetti  can  be  cooked  by  any  recipe 
given  for  macaroni,  and  when  used  as  a garnish  is 
perhaps  to  be  preferred.  But  remember  attention 
must  be  paid  to  the  time  of  cooking.  Abroad  a very 
favourite  dish,  known  as  macaroni  fourre,  is  made  by 
making  a pile  or  border  of  any  nice  and  savourily 
treated  vegetables,  such  as  bhaurta,  spinach,  salsify, 
celery,  etc.,  au  jus,  an  frontage,  or  a la  creme,  sur- 
rounding the  pile,  or  filling  the  centre  of  the  border 
with  macaroni  or  spaghetti  cooked  by  any  of  the 
methods  given  above. 

Another  form  of  pasta,  which  is  frequently  used 
abroad,  is  known  as  tagliatelli ; it  is  a rather  richer 
form  of  the  ravioli  paste  given  below.  It  is  prepared 
thus : Put  a pound  of  fine,  dry,  and  sifted  flour  on  a 
board,  make  a “ bay”  or  hollow  in  the  centre  with 
your  knuckles,  and  break  into  this  five  whole  eggs  ; 
then  add  salt  to  taste,  loz.  of  butter,  and  sufficient 
tepid  water  (two  parts  cold  to  one  absolutely  at  boiling 
point)  to  work  it  all  to  a smooth  and  stiffish  paste. 
Add  this  water  carefully  and  gradually,  as  different 
flours  take  up  different  amounts  of  water,  so  that  it 
is  not  easy  to  give  the  exact  quantity  of  liquid 
required.  Cut  this  paste  when  ready  into  four,  and 
roll  out  each  part  as  thin  as  possible.  One-sixteenth 
of  an  inch  is  considered  the  proper  thickness.  Let 
this  paste  stand  for  an  hour  or  so,  then  fold  it  into 
two-inch  strips,  dusting  each  fold  lightly  with  flour. 
Now  cut  through  these  folds  transversely  in  narrow 
julienne  shreds,  then  loosen  these  shreds  very  gently 
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(or  they  will  either  break  or  crush  together),  and 
spread  them  out  on  a dish  or  a paper,  separately, 
till  dry  ; then  poach  them  for  five  to  six  minutes  in 
boiling  salted  water,  and  drain  separately  on  a sieve. 
Only  poach  a few  at  a time.  They  can  now  be 
treated  like  macaroni,  only  need  careful  handling  on 
account  of  their  more  delicate  texture.  One  popular 
way  of  serving  them  is  the  following : Eub  a saute 
pan  across  several  times  with  a cut  clove  of  garlic 
(in  Italy  the  garlic  is  pounded  with  the  cheese,  but 
this  is  too  stroug  for  our  palates),  put  in  2oz.  grated 
Parmesan,  with  a dash  of  powdered  bayleaf,  thyme, 
and  parsley,  moistening  it  with  a tablespoonful  of 
oil,  and  stirring  in  lastly  2oz.  of  cleansed,  cooked, 
and  roughly  chopped  mushrooms.  Let  this  all  cook 
together  for  a minute  or  two,  then  add  in  |lb.  of 
ready  poached  and  strained  tagliatelli,  with  ]|oz. 
butter,  seasoning  it  all  well  with  freshly- ground 
black  pepper,  and  toss  all  the  ingredients  lightly 
together  till  the  paste  and  the  sauce  are  thoroughly 
blended,  and  serve  at  once  very  hot.  Send  coral- 
line pepper  and  grated  Parmesan  cheese  to  table 
with  it. 

Tagliatelli,  when  poached,  strained,  and  lightly 
rinsed,  make  a very  nice  garnish  for  consomme. 

Though  macaroni  in  its  many  forms  is  gradually 
becoming  more  and  more  known  in  this  country, 
this  by  no  means  exhausts  the  list  of  such  products, 
much  approved  of  in  the  South.  For  instance,  how 
often  does  one  see  raviolis  served  at  our  tables  ? Yet 
they  are  easy  enough  to  make. 

The  Raviolis  are  prepared  thus  : Mix  the  raw  yolks 
of  three  eggs  with  -£lb.  of  fine  flour  and  a salt- 
spoonful  of  salt,  work  this  out  to  a stiff  paste  with 
cold  water,  then  roll  it  out  thinly  to  about  the  thick- 
ness of  half-a-crown ; now  cut  this  into  strips  about 
an  inch  broad,  lay  these  one  on  top  of  the  other,  then 
cut  them  across  again  into  oblongs,  the  length  of 
which  should  be  double  the  breadth.  (If  preferred. 
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the  paste  may  be  cut  out  in  rounds  with  a plain 
cutter.)  Flour  a board  and  lay  these  oblongs  or  circles 
on  it,  then  brush  the  upper  surface  lightly  with  cold 
water  by  means  of  a paste  brush  ; have  ready  some 
good  farce,  which  is  usually  rather  highly  seasoned 
and  mixed  with  grated  cheese,  and  place  a small  tea- 
spoonful of  this  on  each  oblong  or  circle,  folding  each 
over  as  you  do  so,  pressing  the  edges  well  together 
with  your  floured  hands,  and  shaping  them  into  half 
moons.  Now  lift  these  raviolis  very  carefully  with 
a slice,  and  place  them  in  a panful  of  slightly  salted 
and  absolutely  boiling  water,  bring  this  sharply 
to  the  boil  again,  then  draw  it  to  the  side  of  the 
stove,  and  allow  the  raviolis  to  simmer  there  for 
twenty  minutes  or  so  till  cooked,  when  you  lift  them 
out,  and  drain  them  on  a reversed  sieve.  They  can 
now  be  served  plain  as  they  are,  with  tomato,  or 
good  white  sauce,  or  rich  brown  gravy,  dusting  them 
well  with  Parmesan  cheese  and  coralline  pepper,  as 
you  pile  them  on  the  dish.  Another  way  of  serving 
these  is,  when  you  have  cooked  the  raviolis,  to 
arrange  them  in  a deepish  fireproof  dish  previously 
dusted  with  Parmesan  cheese,  minced  parsley,  and 
coralline  pepper,  covering  each  layer  of  raviolis  as 
you  put  them  in  with  any  good  sauce  to  taste,  and  a 
generous  sprinkle  of  cheese ; finish  off  at  the  last 
with  more  sauce,  and  so  me  morsels  of  butter  scattered 
over  the  top,  and  bake  in  a quick  oven  for  ten  to 
fifteen  minutes.  This  dish,  whilst  in  the  oven,  should 
stand  in  another  one  half  full  of  boiling  water.  If 
these  raviolis  are  made  very  small  and  poached  in 
salted  water,  as  above,  they  make  an  excellent 
garnish  for  clear  soup.  The  Vegetable  Forcemeat  for 
filling  them  is  made  thus  : Mix  4oz.  of  fresh  bread- 
crumbs with  one  tablespoonful  of  minced  herbs 
(thyme,  parsley,  marjoram,  bay  leaf,  and  basil),  2oz. 
of  minced  mushrooms,  loz.  of  finely  minced  onion 
or  shallot,  a little  butter,  pepper,  salt,  nutmeg,  and 
some  grated  Parmesan  to  taste,  binding  the  whole 
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with  the  raw  yolks  of  two  eggs.  Where  the  flavour 
is  not  objected  to,  the  basin  in  which  this  forcemeat 
is  mixed  can  be  first  rubbed  over  two  or  three  times 
with  freshly  cut  garlic. 

Of  course,  the  forcemeat  introduced  into  these 
raviolis  may  be  varied  to  any  extent  (see  chapter  on 

Farces,  Garnishes,  etc.),  but  they  should  always  be 
rather  highly  seasoned,  and  black  pepper,  freshly 
ground,  is  considered  most  appropriate,  though  for 
garnishing  purposes  coralline  or  red  pepper  is  liked. 
Properly  speaking,  where  a herb  farce  is  liked,  it  is 
well  to  pound  home-dried  herbs,  taking  equal  weights 
of  marjoram,  thyme,  rosemary,  and  basil,  as  these 
are  all  the  herbs  mostly  affected  by  Southerners; 
they  should  then  be  sifted  together,  and  to  2oz.  of 
the  dried  and  powdered  herbs  allow  £oz.  of  freshly 
ground  black  pepper,  and  joz.  of  powdered  mace. 

Timbale  de  Raviolis  au  Parmesan. — Make  a paste 
with  a good  handful  of  flour,  a pinch  of  caster  sugar, 
a piece  of  butter  the  size  of  a hazel  nut,  and  the  yolks 
of  four  raw  eggs,  then  roll  this  out  to  the  thickness 
of  a florin,  and  put  it  aside  to  rest.  Butter  a timbale 
mould  thickly,  and  cut  this  paste  out  into  strips  from 
a half  to  three-quarters  of  an  inch  wide,  trimming  off 
the  ends  on  the  cross,  then  fix  these  strips  diagonallv 
round  the  mould,  keeping  an  equal  space  between 
each.  _ Now  roll  out  some  good  short  paste  a quarter 
of  an  inch  thick,  and  cut  from  it  a round  which  will 
just  fit  the  bottom  of  the  mould,  and  also  a strip  that 
will  go  exactly  round  the  inside  of  the  mould.  Put  in 
the  round,  pressing  it  lightly  down  ; then  roll  up  the 
strip  of  paste,  brush  the  diagonal  strips  over  with  a 
little  water  by  means  of  a paste  brush,  put  in  the  band 
of  short  paste,  unrolling  it  carefully,  and  pressing  it 
well  down  on  to  the  round  at  the  bottom  and  on  to 
the  diagonal  strips,  being  careful  not  to  disturb  the 
latter ; then  wet  one  end  of  the  band  and  press  it 
well  on  to  the  other,  so  as  to  leave  as  little  mark  of 
joining  as  possible ; now  mark  out  the  round  at  the 
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bottom  with  a plain  round  cutter  to  make  a lid,  and 
prick  the  paste  all  over  with  a fork  to  prevent  its 
rising  ; then  lay  in  a sheet  of  buttered  paper,  fill  up 
the  mould  with  rice  or  dried  peas  to  keep  the  paste 
in  shape,  and  bake  till  of  a delicate  golden  brown.  Have 
ready  on  some  floured  tins  some  raviolis  (the  half- 
moon shape  is  the  best  for  this  purpose)  filled  with 
any  farce  to  taste,  the  richer  the  better,  and,  five 
minutes  before  they  are  wanted,  poach  them  lightly 
in  boiling  salted  -water ; then  drain  them,  and  lay 
them  in  a pan  in  which  you  have  previously  melted 
2oz.  or  3oz.  of  butter,  dust  them  freely  with  freshly 
grated  Parmesan  and  a few  spoonfuls  of  fresh  tomato 
sauce;  toss  them  all  gently  over  the  fire  (being 
careful  not  to  break  them)  for  a few  minutes  ; then 
pour  this  mixture  into  the  mould,  adding  as  you  do  so 
(if  you  please)  sliced  and  grilled  tomato,  grilled 
mushrooms,  fried  onion,  etc.,  dusting  all  these  lightly 
with  grated  cheese.  Now  turn  the  dish  in  which  the 
timbale  is  to  be  served  over  the  mould,  reversing  the 
latter  on  to  the  dish,  and  lifting  it  off  as  you  do  so  ; 
loosen  the  little  cover,  garnish  with  a crown  of  little 
raviolis  kept  back  for  this  purpose,  sprinkling  these 
with  Parmesan,  and  a spoonful  or  so  of  rich  coloured 
tomato  sauce,  and  serve  at  once.  Macaroni  previously 
boiled,  cut  into  short  lengths,  and  mixed  with 
broiled  or  fried  mushrooms  and  tomato  sauce,  with 
plenty  of  pepper  and  grated  Parmesan,  is  also 
excellent  served  in  this  way.  A timbale  prepared 
thus  is  .also  excellent  if  vegetables,  etc.,  cooked  as 
directed  for  Fritto  Misto  alia  citta  Vecchia,  be  mixed 
with,  or  replace  the  ravioli  filling. 

Cooked  and  minced  spinach  reheated  with  butter 
or  cream,  or  rich  brown  sauce,  and  strongly  flavoured 
with  grated  Parmesan  and  coralline  pepper,  is 
another  very  favourite  filling  for  raviolis.  So,  again, 
is  a Curried  Farce,  made  thus : Cut  up  into  small 
dice  2oz.  each  of  cooked  haricot  beans,  mushrooms, 
and  chestnuts  ; dissolve  l£oz.  of  butter  in  a stewpan 
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over  a low  fire,  and  fry  2£oz.  of  very  finely  minced 
onion  or  shallot  in  this  till  delicately  brown,  being 
careful  not  to  hurry  the  process,  and  thus  burn  the 
onion.  Meanwhile,  mix  together  a heaped-up  tea- 
spoonful of  curry  powder,  and  the  same  of  curry 
paste,  half  a teaspoonful  of  good  tamarind  chutney, 
a saltspoonful  of  salt,  and  just  as  much  strong 
vegetable  stock  as  is  needed  to  produce  a soft,  moist 
paste.  Now  put  in  a basin  a dessertspoonful  of 
desiccated  cocoanut  and  a teaspoonful  of  ground 
sweet  almouds,  pour  to  them  half  a gill  of  boiling 
water,  cover  down  the  basin  with  a plate,  and  let 
them  stand  for  some  littie  time  to  infuse.  When 
the  onions  have  coloured  nicely,  stir  into  them  the 
curry  mixture  given  above,  and  fry  it  all  together 
for  eight  or  ten  minutes,  after  which  lay  in  the 
vegetables,  etc.,  and  fry  for  another  ten  minutes ; 
then  moisten  with  the  strained  infusion  of  the 
cocoanut  and  almonds,  add  a teaspoonful  of  Harvey 
sauce  and  half  a gill  of  strong  vegetable  broth,  bring 
it  just  to  the  boil  (not  beyond)  ; then  draw  the  pan 
to  the  side,  and  simmer  it  gently  till  the  vegetables, 
etc.,  are  perfectly  soft,  and  the  contents  of  the  pan 
begin  to  look  like  jam  or  marmalade ; they  are  then 
turned  out  on  a plate,  and  when  cool  the  yolk  of  an 
egg  is  mixed  in  with  them,  and  the  farce  is  ready  for 
use.  (I  may  observe  that  this  preparation  is  an 
adaptation  of  one  of  Col.  Kenney  Herbert’s  most 
excellent  vegetarian  recipes.)  With  ravioli  stuffed 
in  this  way  a rich  curry  sauce  should  always  be 
served. 

The  same  paste  which  is  used  for  making  raviolis 
can  also  be  used  for  Nouilles,  often  used  abroad 
instead  of  macaroni.  For  this  you  roll  the  paste 
out  as  thinly  as  you  possibly  can,  then  leave  it 
to  rest  till  it  is  dry  and  cool,  when  you  cut  into 
strips  one  inch  and  a half  broad.  Place  five  of 
these  strips  one  above  the  other,  sprinkling  some 
fine  sifted  flour  between  each  as  you  do  so,  then 
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with  a knife  cut  them  through  diagonally  into  thin 
shreds,  like  vermicelli  ; now  shake  them  in  a well- 
floured  cloth  to  prevent  their  sticking  together, 
after  which  drop  them  gently  into  boiling,  salted 
water  for  five  or  six  minutes  : then  drain,  pile  on  a 
hot  dish,  sprinkle  well  with  grated  Parmesan,  salt 
and  pepper,  pouring  over  them  either  rich  tomato 
sauce  or  any  other  sauce  to  taste.  This  paste  wdl 
keep  good  for  several  days,  and  many  be  served  in 
various  ways.  For  instance,  as  Croquettes : Boil 
the  paste  as  before  when  cut  into  strips,  then  drain 
and  mince  roughly,  after  which  stir  it  over  the  fire 
with  grated  Parmesan,  salt,  and  a dash  of  cayenne, 
moistening  it  with  two  or  three  spoonfuls  of  thick, 
rich  Allemande  sauce,  till  well  blended,  when  you 
turn  it  out  on  to  a floured  dish,  and  leave  till  cold. 
Now  pat  it  out  with  your  floured  hands  to  about  two 
inches  in  thickness,  shape  it  into  balls,  cutlets,  pears, 
etc.,  as  you  please,  brush  over  with  beaten  egg,  roll 
in  fine  breadcrumbs  or  broken  up  vermicelli,  and  fry 
in  boiling  fat ; drain,  dust  with  grated  cheese  and 
pepper,  and  serve  very  hot  with  fried  parsley. 

Nouilles,  Palermo. — Boil  some  nouille  strips  as 
above,  cut  these  into  inch  diamonds,  aud  stir  them 
over  the  fire  for  a few  minutes  in  a little  good  vege- 
table stock,  add  a gill  of  cream,  some  grated 
Parmesan,  and  a tiny  pat  of  butter  ; pile  in  the 
centre  of  a hot  dish,  garnish  with  kite-shaped 
croutons  of  fried  bread  or  cheese  pastry,  dust  it 
with  the  sieved  yolks  of  two  hard-boiled  eggs,  and 
serve. 

Another  farinaceous  preparation  much  favoured  by 
Southerners,  though,  like  the  others,  almost  ignored 
in  England,  is  polenta,  which  is  made  from  ground 
Indian  corn  meal.  Polenta  is  made  in  precisely  the 
same  manner  as  oatmeal  porridge,  dropping  the  flour 
into  the  boiling,  salted  water  with  one  hand  as  you 
stir  it  with  the  other,  and  keep  up  the  stirring  till 
the  polenta  is  thoroughly  cooked,  though  you  do  not 
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need  to  add  the  cornmeal  in  all  the  time,  for  a small 
quantity  goes  a long  way.  Italians  say,  “ Take  a 
child’s  handful  of  meal  to  two  tumblers  ( i.e .,  one  pint) 
of  boiling  salted  water.”  This  is  the  ordinary  polenta 
in  daily  use  amongst  the  labourers,  but  those  rather 
higher  in  the  social  scale  add  a good  pat  of  butter  to 
the  boiling,  salted  water,  and  stir  in  grated  cheese 
(not  necessarily  Parmesan)  alternately  with  the  meal, 
till  the  paste  is  thick.  It  can  now  be  eaten  as 
porridge,  but  for  ordinary  tastes,  in  this  country 
especially,  it  would  be  considered  nicer  if  spread  on  a 
large  dish  or  slab,  and  left  till  perfectly  cold,  when  it 
is  cut  into  neat  pieces,  fried  in  boiling  fat  or  oil,  and 
served  piled  up  with  tomato  or  mushroom  sauce  over 
it,  and  a sprinkle  of  minced  chives.  If  sugar  be 
used  in  making  the  polenta  instead  of  the  savourv 
seasoning,  and  it  is  flavoured  delicately  with  vanilla 
or  grated  lemon  rind,  it  makes  an  extremely  nice 
sweet  when  served  with  a plain  sweet  jam  or  wine 
sauce. 

A form  of  polenta  with  which  visitors  to  Italian 
hotels  become  fairly  accustomed  is  gniocchi.  For 
this  the  porridge  is  made  with  a liberal  allowance  of 
butter  and  grated  Parmesan,  and  when  cold  is  lifted 
up  in  spoonfuls,  arranged  symmetrically  on  a well- 
buttered  fire-proof  dish,  liberally  sprinkled  with  tiny 
morsels  of  butter  or  a little  oil,  grated  Parmesan, 
coralline  pepper,  and  minced  chives,  and  baked  to  a 
pretty  golden  colour  in  the  oven.  To  native  taste 
a little  garlic  may  be  added  to  the  mixture,  but 
for  our  palates  it  would  probably  be  more  than  suffi- 
cient to  rub  the  fire-proof  dish  across  once  or  twice 
with  a cut  clove  of  garlic.  As  a variation,  rich 
brown  sauce,  or  tomato  puree  may  be  used  with 
the  gniocchi,  either  with  or  without  the  cheese  and 
the  butter.  The  well-known  gniocchi  alia  Romana 
are  made  in  precisely  the  same  way,  only  using  fine 
semolina  for  the  porridge  instead  of  the  Indian  corn- 
meal  ; indeed,  some  cooks  use  fine  flour  instead  of 
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semolina,  but,  though  satisfactory,  it  is  scarcely 
correct  technically.  As  a matter  of  fact,  gniocchi  is 
simply  the  Italian  word  for  dumplings. 

Gniocclii  alia  Lombarda  (Potato). — The  following 
is  a favourite  household  dish  in  Northern  Italy, 
though  a very  pronounced  variation  from  the 
conventional  gniocclii : Mash  a full  pound  of  boiled 
potatoes,  work  this  to  a stiff  paste  with  lib.  of 
flour,  and  divide  tbe  whole  into  pieces  the  size  of  an 
egg ; now  roll  each  piece  separately  on  the  flour- 
dusted  pasteboard  into  short  strips  with  the  palm  of 
your  hand  ( not  the  pastry  roller),  and  cut  these 
across  into  small  pieces,  rolling  them  into  balls  about 
the  size  of  a walnut  or  a large  marble.  Leave  all 
these  balls  to  stand  for  two  hours,  then  drop  them 
carefully  and  singly  into  boiling  salted  water,  let 
them  boil  for  fifeen  to  eighteen  minutes,  after  which 
lift  them  out  with  a skimmer,  and  place  them  in 
layers  in  a hot  fire-proof  or  pie  dish ; sprinkle  each 
layer  thickly  with  grated  cheese,  freshly-ground 
black  pepper,  and  a little  salt,  pour  over  it  a little 
dissolved  butter  or  rich  dark  gravy,  according  to 
what  you  have,  and  bake  lightly.  Serve  very  hot. 
This  is  very  good  with  broiled  mushrooms. 

Gniocchi  di  Farina  Giallo. — This  is  exactly  like 
the  first  recipe  given  for  G-niocchi,  only  made 
with  the  coarse  yellow  meal  from  which  it  takes 
its  name  ; but  nicely  made  with  either  butter  and 
cheese,  or  strong  vegetable  stock,  or  tomato  sauce 
(in  any  case  adding  cheese  to  this  last),  it  is 
extremely  good. 

Gniocchi  di  Semolina,  at  Formaggio. — Cook  the 
semolina  as  above,  and  when  ready  pour  it  all  into  a 
large  dish  or  baking  tin  about  three-quarters  of  an 
inch  deep,  and  leave  till  cold  ; then  cut  into  squares, 
and  arrange  these  in  a well-buttered  pie-dish, 
sprinkling  them  liberally  with  grated  cheese,  pepper, 
and  tiny  morsels  of  butter,  and  bake  to  a pretty  nut 
brown.  Another  version  of  these  gniocchi  is  made 
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by  seasoning  the  porridge  with  grated  cheese,  letting 
it  cool  as  before,  and  cutting  it  into  small  diamonds  ; 
brush  over  with  egg,  and  roll  in  broken-up  vermicelli; 
then  fry  in  oil  or  boiling  fat  to  a golden  brown,  drain 
well,  and  serve  dusted  with  grated  cheese,  freshly- 
ground  black  pepper,  and  minced  chives.  It  should 
be  remembered  that  in  anything  in  which  tomato  is 
used — and  these  fritters  are  particularly  good  served 
with  rich  tomato  sauce — a tiny  dust  of  powdered 
bayleaf  and,  if  available,  a small  spray  of  rosemary 
are,  in  Italy,  considered  indispensable  for  bringing  out 
the  full  flavour. 

Gniocchi  alia  Milanese. — Mix  3oz.  or  4oz.  of  fine, 
sifted  flour  with  one  pint  of  freshly  made  bread- 
crumbs, and  stir  into  this  enough  milk  beaten  up 
with  two  or  three  yolks  of  eggs  to  make  a smooth 
batter,  then  stir  it  all  over  the  fire  till  thickened  to  a. 
smooth  paste  which  will  leave  the  sides  of  the  pan; 
now  divide  this  into  small  lumps,  either  rough  or 
shaped  like  balls,  and  throw  them  at  once  into  a 
saucepan  of  fast-boiliug  stock.  When  cooked,  pile 
them  up  en  'pyramids  on  a very  hot  dish,  dust  liberally 
with  grated  Parmesan  cheese,  black  and  coralline 
pepper,  and  some  tiny  morsels  of  butter ; pour  rich 
tomato  sauce  round,  but  not  over,  it,  brown  the 
gniocchi  with  a salamander,  and  serve  at  once 
very  hot. 

An  excellent  timbale  of  gniocchi  can  be  made  in 
exactly  the  same  way  as  was  given  for  raviolis* 
only,  of  course,  filling  the  timbale  with  little" 
gniocchi  of  either  the  ordinary,  the  Milanese,  or  the 
Lombard  kind,  adding  broiled  mushrooms,  slices  of 
baked  tomato,  hard-boiled  and  quartered  eggs,  etc.,, 
to  the  mixture  as  you  pack  it  in,  and  finish  as  for  the 
ravioli. 

Gniocchi  alia  Veneziana. — Make  |lb.  of  flour  into 
porridge  with  enough  boiling  water,  adding  to  it  loz. 
of  butter  and  a good  sprinkle  of  salt.  When 
thoroughly  cooked,  lift  this  off  the  fire,  and  leave  till 
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•cold,  when  you  work  into  it  the  well- beaten  yolks  of 
three  eggs  and  2oz.  of  curd ; divide  this  dough  into 
small  portions,  and  boil  for  ten  minutes  in  boiling 
salted  water  or  milk,  then  drain  them  well,  pile  on 
a hot  dish,  strew  them  generously  with  Parmesan 
cbeese,  brown  them  with  a salamander  or  red-hot 
shovel,  and  serve  them  very  hot  with  a rich, 
strongly-flavoured  brown  sauce  round.  The  curd 
used  is  simply  the  ordinary  curd  allowed  to  stand 
till  very  stiff,  and  even  lightly  soured,  all  the  whey 
being  carefully  poured  off  it. 

Gniocchi  a la  Frangaise. — Work  well  together 
equal  quantities  of  vegetable  forcemeat  and  chou 
paste,  seasoning  it  to  taste  with  pepper,  salt,  and 
grated  cheese.  Lift  this  out  in  spoonfuls  on  to  a 
flour-sprinkled  board,  and  shape  the  pieces  into  little 
quenelles  ; poach  these  in  boiling  stock,  water,  or 
milk,  as  you  please,  and  when  ready  arrange  them  in 
a deep  fire-proof  dish  in  layers,  sprinkling  a little 
grated  cheese,  with  a little  gravy  and  liquefied  butter, 
over  each  layer,  especially  on  the  top,  and  bake  in  a 
moderate  oven  for  twelve  to  fifteen  minutes.  For 
the  vegetable  forcemeat : Mix  together  4oz.  of  fresh 
breadcrumbs,  one  tablespoonful  of  minced  or 
powdered  herbs  (bayleaf,  basil,  marjoram,  parsley, 
and  thyme),  2oz.  minced  mushrooms,  loz.  of  finely 
minced  onion,  pepper,  salt,  nutmeg,  a little  butter, 
with  grated  Parmesan  and  seasoning  to  taste,  working 
the  whole  well  together  with  the  yolks  of  two  eggs. 
(If  a strong  flavour  is  liked,  the  basin  in  which  this 
forcemeat  is  mixed  may  be  rubbed  over  two  or  three 
times  with  freshly  cut  garlic,  whilst  for  non- 
vegetarians a well-washed  anchovy  or  two  boned  and 
minced  and  added  to  the  farce  is  considered  a great 
improvement.)  These  stuffings  can  be  varied,  and 
several  recipes  have  already  been  given  for  the  pur- 
pose in  the  various  recipes  for  “ Raviolis.”  Besides 
these,  however,  the  following  nut  stuffing,  which  may 
be  made  with  almost  every  kind  of  nut — almond, 
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casliew  nut,  chestnut,  pignole,  walnuts,  etc. — has  much 
to  recommend  it:  Blanch  3oz.  to  4oz.  of  finely 
minced  onions  in  boiling  water,  then  drain,  and  fry  in 
2oz.  of  butter  over  a moderate  fire  till  it  begins  to 
turn  colour,  when  you  stir  in  5oz.  or  6oz.  of  grated 
nuts,  and  keep  up  the  frying  till  the  nuts  have  become 
of  a light  cigar  brown,  when  you  turn  it  into  a 
mortar,  and  pound  it  with  5oz.  or  6oz.  of  panade  or 
breadcrumbs,  the  same  amount  of  butter,  a good 
seasoning  of  pepper,  salt,  and  mace  if  liked ; then 
sieve  it  all,  and  work  it  to  a nice  farce  with  two 
whole  eggs. 

Gniocclii  for  Soup. — Put  l|oz.  of  butter  into  a stew- 
pan  with  one  pint  of  water,  and  salt  to  taste  ; when 
this  boils,  stir  in  gradually  as  much  flour,  fine 
semolina,  or  cornmeal  as  will  produce  a stiff  paste  ; 
strew  into  this  three  or  four  tablespoonfuls  of  grated 
cheese,  then  draw  the  pan  to  the  side  of  the  fire,  and 
work  into  the  mixture  the  beaten  yolks  of  three  eggs, 
working  it  well  together  with  a wooden  spoon. 
Have  ready  a panful  of  sufficient  good,  strong  vege- 
table stock  well  clarified  and  freed  from  fat,  flavour 
to  taste,  add  any  julienne-shred  vegetables  you  like, 
and  bring  it  all  to  simmering  point.  Put  the 
gniocchi  paste  into  a bag  with  a very  small  pipe, 
and  force  it  out  into  the  boiling  soup,  cutting  it  up 
as  you  do  so  in  one  or  two  inch  pieces;  let  this 
simmer  for  two  or  three  minutes  in  the  soup,  then 
turn  the  whole  into  a hot  tureen,  and  serve  very  hot. 
A drop  or  two  of  tabasco  is  a great  addition  to  this 
soup,  especially  if  strictly  vegetarian.  If  you  have 
one,  a biscuit  forcer  is  a great  time  and  labour 
saver  in  forcing  out  the  gniocchi  paste. 

Gniocchi  a la  Russe. — These  are  really  a variante 
of  the  Italian  Gniocchi  alia  Romano,,  like  which  they 
are  made  of  semolina.  Boil  up  loz.  of  butter  in  one 
pint  of  milk,  then  stir  in  gradually  4oz.  of  semolina, 
and  cook  it  all  slowly  for  twenty  minutes.  How 
season  it  with  a little  pepper,  salt,  and  grated 
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nutmeg;  then  add  the  yolks  of  three  eggs  and  loz. 
of  grated  Parmesan  cheese,  and  when  it  is  all  well 
mixed  and  beaten  together,  spread  it  out  on  a flat 
dish.  When  quite  cold,  stamp  it  out  in  rounds,  or 
ovals,  and  place  in  a wrell-buttered  piedish,  or  fire- 
proof  dish,  covering  each  layer  wfith  rich  Bechamel 
sauce,  finish  with  the  sauce,  dusting  this  again  with 
fine  seasoned  breadcrumbs  and  tiny  morsels  of 
butter,  and  place  in  the  oven  till  nicely  browned.  I 
am  indebted  to  Mr.  C.  Herman  Semi  for  the  recipe. 

Rice  in  this  country  is  chiefly  known  as  an  adjunct 
to  curry,  or  as  the  foundation  of  several  more  or  less 
stodgy  puddings ; but  foreign  cooks  long  ago 
discovered  its  use,  either  alone  or  in  combination  with 
vegetables,  eggs,  cheese,  etc. 

The  first  point  is  to  boil  it  properly.  Almost  every 
cook  has  his  or  her  own  manner  of  preparing  rice, 
but  the  following  may  be  recommended  from  long  use 
and  experience.  The  first  was  given  by  a well-known 
Indian  clief : Pick  over  and  well  wash  the  rice,  then 

put  it  in  a pan  with  a pinch  of  salt  and  a generous 
allowance  of  cold  water  (a  full  quart  to  the  Mb.  isnone 
too  much,  and,  indeed,  many  Orientals  allow  double, 
it  not  treble,  this  amount,  for  which  you  must  reckon 
a dessertspoonful  of  salt,  and  a squeeze  of  lemon); 
now  bring  it  to  the  boil  sharply,  and  when  the  water 
boils  the  rice  should  be  cooked ; then  strain  off  the 
water,  returning  the  pan  with  the  rice  to  the  fire  for 
a minute  or  two,  and  stir  it  with  a fork  all  the  time, 
till  the  grains  are  quite  dry  and  separate.  Or,  again  : 
Bring  to  the  boil  two  or  three  quarts  of  water  in  a 
large  stewpan,  adding  to  it  a dessertspoonful  of  salt, 
and  a squeeze  of  lemon  or  lime  j uice  ; have  ready  a 
small  jug  of  cold  water  beside  you.  As  soon  as  the 
water  boils  up  freely,  throw  in  the  rice,  and  stir  it 
occasionally  gently  with  a wooden  spoon.  In  about 
ten  or  twelve  minutes  from  the  time  the  rice  was  put 
in,  try  it  by  lifting  two  or  three  grains  with  a spoon, 
pinching  them  between  the  finger  and  thumb,  or 
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biting  them.  If  the  rice  is  soft,  and  yet  firm  in  the 
centre,  like  what  Irish  cooks  describe  as  the  “ bone 
of  a potato,  stoj)  the  boiling  at  once  by  pouring  the 
cold  water  sharply  into  the  pan ; then  drain  the 
water  completely  off  the  rice  on  a sieve.  Meanwhile, 
place  foz.  or  so  of  butter  in  the  pan  used  for  the  rice, 
and  when  this  is  dissolved,  and  the  rice  is  quite  free 
from  water,  put  the  latter  back  into  the  pan,  shaking 
this  well ; set  it  close  to  the  fire,  cover  with  a doubly 
or  trebly  folded  clean  kitchen  cloth,  and  shake  it 
every  now  and  again  to  make  the  grains  separate, 
lhe  butter  used  will  prevent  the  rice  sticking  to  the 
sides  of  the  pan.  At  the  last,  when  about  to  dish  it, 
star  the  rice  thoroughly  with  a two-pronged  kitchen 
fork,  anci  ^ is  ready  for  use.  It  takes  about  eight  to 
ten  minutes  to  dry,  and  this  must  not  be  hurried 
Aice  m this  country  is  so  carefully  cleansed  and’ 
treated,  that  it  does  not  require  the  washing  so  often 
recommended  by  Indian  cooks  for  the  less° carefully 
purified  Oriental  grain.  If  of  good  quality,  rice 
swells  to  three  or  four  times  its  original  bulk  when 
boiled,  and  requires  plenty  of  room,  and  plenty  of 
water  to  allow  it  to  expand  properly.  You  must 
remember  also  that  different  kinds  of  rice  require 
different  amounts  of  water.  For  instance,  Carolina 
rice,  which  is  the  best  for  sweet  and  decorative  dishes, 
needs  a larger  amount  of  water  than  Patna,  which  is 
generally  used  for  curries  and  such-like.  Stickiness 
m nee  is  due  either  to  too  slow  or  over-boiling;  you 
cannot  boil  rice  too  quickly,  or  check  the  boiling  too 
rapidly  at  last.  The  rice  prepared  as  above  makes  a 
very  nice  dish  if,  when  ready,  it  is  turned  out  and 
tossed  with  butter,  seasoning,  grated  cheese,  tomato 
puree  or  sauce,  or  any  sauce  to  taste,  in  precisely  the 
same  way  as  you  would  treat  macaroni.  Or  for 
pilaffs,  etc.,  it  may  be  coloured  to  a pale  yellow  with 
saffron,  or  lightly  flavoured  with  turmeric.  Lastly 
it  may  be  boiled,  if  liked,  in  any  good  stock,  treating 
the  latter  exactly  as  you  would  water. 
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Rice  Fritters. — Cook  the  rice  as  above  (only  using 
vegetable  stock),  then  drain  it  well,  mix  it  with  salt, 
pepper,  finely  minced  parsley,  a little  onion 
(previously  minced,  and  browned  in  butter),  and  a 
beaten  egg.  Shape  this  mixture  into  little  cakes  or 
fritters,  and  fry  as  they  are  in  butter  or  oil.  Or,  if 
preferred,  the  fritters  may  be  brushed  over  with 
beaten  egg,  rolled  in  crumbs  or  broken-up  vermicelli, 
and  fried  in  the  usual  way ; then  serve  very  hot 
with  an  almost  iced  tartare  sauce  and  a garnish  of 
seasoned  watercress. 

Rice  and  Red  Haricots.-—  Soak  half  a pint  of  red 
haricot  beans  in  cold  water  for  twelve  hours,  then 
drain  them,  put  them  on  in  a stewpan  with  plenty  of 
cold  water,  and  boil  for  three  hours,  or  till  they 
show  signs  of  becoming  tender ; then  add  3oz.  of 
rice,  and  continue  the  boiling  until  the  rice  is  cooked, 
when  you  drain  it,  and  leave  it  at  the  side  of  the  fire 
till  the  moisture  has  almost  evaporated.  Now  stir 
in  a pat  of  butter,  pepper  and  salt  to  taste,  and, 
when  it  is  all  thoroughly  hot,  pile  it  up  on  a very  hot 
dish. 

Rice  Timbales. — Boil  6oz.  or  7oz.  of  rice  in 
colourless  vegetable  stock  ; then  drain  well,  allowing 
some  of  the  moisture  to  evaporate ; add  loz.  of  butter, 
a full  tablespoonful  of  grated  Parmesan  cheese,  black 
and  coralline  pepper,  and  salt  to  taste,  with,  if  liked, 
a dust  of  nutmeg  ; press  this  all  into  a buttered  tin 
about  three  inches  deep,  and  leave  it  till  cold  and  set. 
When  firm,  cut  it  into  rounds  with  a pastry  cutter 
dipped  in  warm  water,  and  then  with  a smaller  cutter 
mark  out  the  centres  as  for  patty  cases,  brush  these 
over  with  beaten  egg,  and  roll  them  in  breadcrumbs, 
lastly  frying  in  boiling  butter.  When  ready,  lift  out 
the  inner  circles,  scooping  out  a hollow  in  the  rice, 
which  you  fill  up  with  any  ragout  to  taste ; place  the 
little  lids  jauntily  on  the  top  of  each,  dusting  these 
with  coralline  pepper,  and  finely  minced  parsley,  and 
serve  very  hot.  Scrambled  eggs,  any  vegetable  curry, 
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or  any  nice  ragout  of  vegetables  may  be  served  in 
these  little  cases. 

Rice  and  Cabbage. — Boil  2oz.  of  rice,  and,  when 
cooked,  drain,  and  leave  it  at  the  side  of  the  stove  till 
some  of  the  moisture  is  absorbed.  Have  ready  a 
small  spring  cabbage,  freshly  cooked,  then  drain  this 
well,  put  it  on  a board  and  chop  it  linelv ; now 
return  it  to -the  pan  with  the  drained  rice,  loz.  of 
butter,  salt  and  pepper  to  taste ; stir  this  over  the 
fire  till  quite  hot,  adding  at  the  last,  if  liked,  one  gill 
of  cream  and  a spoonful  of  grated  Parmesan,  and 
serve  at  once  on  a hot  dish  garnished  with  fried 
croutons  spread  with  maitre  d’hotel  butter. 

Pilaff  Maigre. — Pick  over  and  wash,  if  necessary, 
6oz.  rice,  and  blanch  this  in  a full  pint  of  water  for 
five  minutes,  then  throw  it  into  a colander ; when 
quite  drained,  place  it  in  a pan  with  loz.  of  butter, 
pepper  and  salt  to  taste,  and  a full  half  pint  of 
good  white  vegetable  stock ; let  this  all  cook  for 
fifteen  minutes,  till  the  rice  is  ready,  then  turn  it  out 
on  a dish,  and  serve  perfectly  hot,  garnished  with 
fried  onion  rings,  broiled  mushrooms,  quartered,  hard- 
boiled  egg,  and  a little  chutney  stirred  into  the  rice. 
This  is,  of  course,  not  a real  Oriental  pilaff,  but  it 
makes  a very  nice  dish. 

Risotto  d la  Milanaise. — Mince  finely  a medium- 
sized onion,  and  fry  it  in  2oz.  of  butter  till  of  a golden 
brown  ; then  stir  in  6oz.  of  well-washed  rice,  with  a 
small  pinch  of  powdered  saffron,  and  stir  it  all 
together  over  the  fire  with  a clean  wooden  spoon  for 
two  minutes,  being  careful  not  to  let  it  burn  nor 
stick  to  the  sides  of  the  pan.  At  the  end  of  this  time 
add  in  very  slowly  a pint  of  good,  well-flavoured 
stock,  and  simmer  it  all  together,  gently  stirring  it 
till  the  rice  is  quite  soft ; j ust  as  it  is  ready,  add  to 
it  a dust  of  nutmeg  and  from  Hoz.  to  2oz.  of  freshly 
grated  Parmesan  cheese,  stir  it  well  over  the  fire  for 
a minute  or  two,  then  lift  it  off,  put  a small  piece  of 
butter  to  it,  and  serve. 
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Choufleur  en  Pilaff. — Prepare  tlie  rice  as  in  Pilaff 
Maigre,  only  tinting  it  lightly  with  a little  saffron  or 
turmeric,  as  you  please  ; turn  it  out  in  a border  on  a 
very  hot  dish,  and  garnish  it  with  onion  rings  fried 
to  a dark  brown  and  well  drained,  quartered  hard- 
boiled  eggs,  strips  of  red  chilli  skin,  etc.,  to  taste,  and 
fill  up  the  centre  with  a cauliflower,  cooked  as  follows : 
Well  wash  the  cauliflower,  cutting  the  stalk  flat,  so  that 
it  can  sit  up  straight,  with  the  flower  in  the  centre, 
and  one  or  two  of  the  leaves  round  it ; then  pour  in 
sufficient  blanc  to  cover  it,  and  cook  it  in  this  over  a 
gentle  fire  till  the  cauliflower  is  thoroughly  cooked  ; 
it  is  then  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  rice  pilaff  and 
covered  with  a good  sauce  Allemande,  to  which  you 
have  added  a little  of  the  blanc.  For  this  latter,  rub 
a tablespoonful  of  fine  flour  smoothly  with  one  gill  of 
cold  water,  and  when  well  blended  add  in  about  one 
quart  more  of  cold  water,  with  a dessertspoonful  of 
salt,  4oz.  of  butter,  6oz.  of  chopped  onion,  and  a good 
bouquet  garni  ; now  boil  this  up,  after  which  simmer 
gently  for  one  hour,  strain,  and  use  it  hot  to  moisten 
the  vegetable  to  be  stewed,  leaving  the  vegetable 
unskinned.  A buttered  paper  placed  over  cauliflower 
when  cooking  preserves  its  colour. 

Casserole  of  Bice. — Pick,  wash,  and  blanch  the  rice, 
drain  it,  and  place  it  in  a pan,  moistening  it  very 
gradually  with  unskimmed  second  stock  (vegetable) ; 
shake  it  often  to  prevent  its  sticking,  but  be  careful 
over  this,  or  it  will  break  and  spoil ; also  see  that  it 
is  kept  well  moistened  to  make  it  swell  nicely,  and 
add  a little  salt  to  it ; cut  a piece  of  bread  the  size  of 
the  disli  it  is  to  be  served  on,  buttering  it  well,  and 
mould  the  rice  round  this,  as  if  it  were  paste, 
pressing  it  well  on,  to  keep  it  smooth  ; now  slip  a 
buttered  mould  (or,  if  more  convenient,  a stewpan) 
over  it,  mark  the  top  to  form  the  cover  when  it  is- 
cooked,  place  it  all  in  a hot  oven  till  nicely  coloured. 
When  ready  to  serve,  lift  off  the  marked  cover,  slip 
it  out  of  the  mould,  removing  the  bread,  and  fill  it 
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either  with  a ragout  of  cold,  cooked  vegetables 
heated  in  some  rich  curry  sauce,  or  with  some 
curried  eggs,  prepared  as  follows : Slice  finely  two 
onions  and  fry  them  a delicate  brown  in  2oz.  of 
butter;  then  in  the  same  pan  fry  Hoz.  to  2oz.  of 
curry  powder,  add  two  spoonfuls  of  good  vinegar,  a 
teaspoonful  of  caster  sugar,  and  lastly  a short  half 
pint  of  good  brown  vegetable  stock ; bring  this  all 
to  the  boil,  and  when  it  is  nicely  blended,  break  into 
it  five  or  six  eggs,  and  cook  them  gently  in  it  till 
done. 

(Eufs  au  Biz  d V Indienne. — Boil  about  lib.  of  rice 
as  above,  and  when  cooked  pour  on  to  it  two  table- 
spoonfuls of  conserve  de  tomates  and  about  half  a 
pint  of  good  curry  sauce,  stir  it  well  together,  and 
set  it  before  the  fire  to  dry  a little ; then  arrange  it 
in  a border  round  a hot  dish,  and  fill  with  curried 
eggs  prepared  as  follows  : Fry  two  sliced  onions  in 
butter,  then  fry  in  the  same  pan  a tablespoonful  of 
currv  powder ; now  stir  into  it  one  pint  of  good 
stock,  and  stew  it  all  till  perfectly  tender,  when  you 
add  in  one  gill  of  cream  or  milk  thickened  with 
arrowroot  or  creme  de  riz,  and  a dust  of  sugar, 
simmering  it  all  for  a few  minutes  till  thick  ; now 
lay  in  six  or  eight  hard-boiled  eggs,  sliced  rather 
thickly  lengthways,  and  heat  them  gently  tdl  as  hot 
as  you  can  get  them  without  actually  boiling.  If 
you  can  get  it,  cocoanut  milk  (made  by  infusing  the 
grated  nut  in  boiling  water)  may  be  used  instead  of 
cream. 

Iced  Bice  Border. — Put  3oz.  of  Carolina  rice  in 
enough  water  to  cover  it  generously,  and  bring  this 
to  the  boil ; then  strain  off  the  water,  wash  the  rice 
well  in  cold  water,  and  put  it  on  with  one  pint  of 
milk  or  vegetable  stock  (which  must  be  well 
flavoured),  a bayleaf,  an  onion  stuffed  with  a clove, 
and  salt  and  cayenne  to  taste.  Let  this  all  cook 
gently  at  the  side  of  the  stove  till  the  rice  is  tender, 
and  the  liquid  is  reduced  to  one  gill ; then  lift  out 
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tlie  bayleaf  and  the  onion,  and  dissolve  in  the  rice 
about  ^oz.  of  best  leaf  gelatine.  When  this  is 
perfectly  dissolved,  turn  the  whole  into  a basin,  and 
when  it  is  cooling,  stir  into  it  lightly  but  thoroughly 
one  gill  of  stiffly  whipped  cream.  Have  ready  a 
plain  border  mould  lined  with  just  liquid  aspic,  and 
garnished  with  tiny  sprays  of  chervil  and  coralline 
pepper ; pour  the  rice  into  this,  let  it  set,  standing 
on  ice  till  wanted,  when  you  dip  the  mould  into  warm 
water,  turn  it  out,  and  serve  garnished  with  chopped 
aspic  round,  and  any  delicate  salad,  such  as  Rachel, 
Remidoff,  Adeline,  etc.,  in  the  centre. 

Italian  Cake. — Mix  together  2oz.  or  3oz.  of 
previously  cooked  rice,  2oz.  or  3oz.  of  butter,  6oz.  to 
8oz.  of  grated  Parmesan  cheese,  two  whole  eggs,  and 
freshly-ground  black  and  coralline  pepper  to  taste  ; 
steam  this  mixture  in  a buttered  basin  or  mould  for 
one  hour  and  ten  minutes,  then  turn  out,  and  serve 
with  either  tomato  sauce  or  sauce  Soubise,  to  which 
you  have  added  a full  tablespoonful  of  grated 
Parmesan  and  a dust  of  coralline  pepper  for  each 
half  pint  of  sauce. 

Croquettes  of  Rice  and  Mushrooms. — Put  lib.  of 
white  mushrooms  in  a quart  of  water  or  vegetable 
stock,  with  a carrot,  a leaf  of  celery,  a slice  of  onion, 
a little  parsley,  and  a bunch  of  herbs,  and  boil  gently 
for  three  to  four  hours.  Strain,  mince  the  mush- 
rooms finely,  put  them  in  a stewpan  with  3oz.  to  4oz. 
of  rice,  the  strained  stock,  and  more  seasoning  if 
required.  Cook  till  the  rice  is  tender,  then  drain  and 
leave  till  cool,  when  you  shape  the  mixture  into  balls 
or  corks,  roll  them  in  breadcrumbs,  pass  through 
beaten  egg,  fry  in  boiling  butter,  drain,  pile  in  a 
pyramid,  and  garnish  with  fried  parsley. 

Curried  Rice. — Boil  some  rice  (about  lib.)  in  the 
ordinary  way,  then  pour  on  to  it  two  spoonfuls  of 
conserve  de  tomates  and  about  half  a pint  of  good 
curry  sauce ; stir  it  all  well  together,  then  put  it 
beside  the  fire  to  dry  a little.  Serve  with  quartered 
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hard-boiled  eggs,  and  tufts  of  watercress  salad.  This 
is  also  a very  nice  accompaniment  to  an  egg  or 
vegetable  curry. 

Tomato  Rice. — Boil  some  rice  in  well-flavoured 
vegetable  stock  till  cooked,  with  an  onion,  a good 
bouquet,  two  bayleaves,  some  peppercorns,  cloves, 
and  a blade  of  mace.  When  cooked,  lift  away  the 
onion,  bayleaves,  bouquet,  and  the  spices  ; fry  some 
onions,  sliced  and  pulled  into  rings,  till  a golden 
brown,  in  oil  or  butter,  and  stir  this  into  the  rice 
with  a bare  half  pint  of  conserve  de ■ tomates,  or  the 
American  tomato  pulp,  with  the  addition  of  a little 
cayenne,  and  serve.  Abroad  cooks  add  garlic  both 
to  the  rice  while  cooking,  and  also  when  frying  the 
onion,  but  for  English  tastes  it  would  probably  be 
sufficient  to  rub  both  the  saucepan  and  the  frying- 
pan  with  a freshly-cut  clove  of  garlic. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

Sauces  and  Garnishes. 

One  point  in  vegetarian  cookery  that  deserves  more- 
attention  than  it  usually  gets,  is  that  of  sauces  and 
their  flavourings.  It  is  quite  possible  to  produce 
variety,  flavour,  and  richness  of  aroma  without 
introducing  any  meat  juice  or  glaze,  or  indeed  any 
meat  stock  or  foundation  ; though,  needless  to  say,, 
this  entails  more  care  and  attention  than  seven 
cooks  out  of  ten  feel  disposed  to  give.  Brilliant 
success,  however,  awaits  the  three  careful  ones. 

An  idea  is  afloat  in  the  minds  of  many  house 
mothers  that  sauces  necessarily  imply  greasy  rich- 
ness, and  consequently  biliousness.  Carelesslv-made 
sauces  undoubtedly  do  lie  under  this  shadow,  and 
the  cookery  the  British  traveller  encounters  in  the 
average  restaurant,  or  hotel,  generally  fully  bears 
out  this  complaint.  In  truth,  however,  no  one  is  so 
particular  as  the  French  housekeeper  in  this  matter, 
whatever  her  rank  in  life,  and  her  care  for  the 
digestions  of  her  household  is  only  equalled  by  her 
thrift,  which  prevents  her  using  (or,  really,  wasting) 
a grain  more  material  than  is  absolutely  necessary 
for  the  success  of  her  plat.  Indeed,  few  mistresses 
in  this  country  would  “ condescend  ” to  the 
economies  she  considers  a mere  necessity.  One  of 
these  economies  lies  in  the  fact  that  she  takes  the 
trouble  to  assort  her  menu,  balancing  one  dish  on 
her  list  with  another. 

Please  remember,  moreover,  there  is  quite  as  much 
danger  of  gnasy,  unwholesome  food  on  vegetarian 
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lines  as  there  is  in  the  ordinary  way  ; more  so,  in 
fact,  as  meat  is  palatable  and  healthful  when  plainly 
roasted  or  broiled,  whereas  plainly-boiled  vegetables 
demand  such  addenda  as  sauce,  gravy,  etc.,  if  they  are 
to  be  enjoyed,  and  consequently  digested.  It  is  quite 
easy  to  vary  vegetarian  sauces  and  to  produce  most 
succulent  results.  Indeed,  it  is  very  probable  that 
many  persons  tasting  some  vegetarian  dishes,  pre- 
pared by  a skilful  and  intelligent  cook,  would  be 
totally  unconscious  of  the  absence  of  any  trace  of 
butcher’s  meat. 

Taking  a good  clear  bean  or  lentil  stock,  prepared 
by  the  directions  given  in  the  chapter  on  “ Stocks  and 
Soups,”  you  can  produce  almost  any  sauce,  blending 
it  with  a well-made  roux  and  various  flavourings, 
such  as  herbs,  spice,  well-blended  vegetables,  and  at 
the  very  last,  the  addition  of  some  such  extract  as- 
Odin,  Marmite,  and  last,  but  most  certainly  not 
least,  Maggi’s  invaluable  essence.  This  last  has 
gained  for  itself  a great  reputation  abroad,  where 
every  skilful  cook  fully  appreciates  its  merits  in 
bringing  up  the  flavour  of  some  otherwise  common- 
place, colourless  dish. 

Another  help  in  sauce-making,  especially  in  white 
sauces,  is  Plasmon,  which  imparts  substance,  and 
nutritive  value  to  any  dish  to  which  it  is  added, 
without  in  any  way  affecting  the  flavour  or  aroma 
of  the  other  ingredients,  being  in  itself  tasteless  and 
odourless. 

The  first  point  in  sauce  making  is  the  preparation 
of  the  foundation  thickenings,  technically  known  as 
roux  hlanc,  or  brun,  according  to  its  colour.  For  the 
first,  put  into  a pan  2oz.  of  butter  and  l^oz.  of  fine 
sifted  flour,  and  stir  it  carefully  and  slowly  over  the 
fire  as  the  butter  dissolves,  to  ensure  its  smoothness 
from  the  very  beginning,  as  if  allowed  to  get  lumpy 
at  first  it  is  difficult  to  bring  it  back  to  the  proper 
consistency.  For  the  white  roux,  when  the  flour  and 
butter  have  formed  a very  smooth,  colourless  paste- 
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(if  making  sauce),  you  add  half  a pint  of  water,  milk, 
or  stock,  according  to  the  result  desired,  stirring  this 
in  gradually  to  ensure  its  smoothness,  and  allowing  it 
to  boil  for  ten  to  twelve  minutes  to  remove  the  raw 
taste  of  the  flour.  If  properly  made  this  roux  blanc 
should  require  no  sieving  for  household  use,  though 
for  la  haute  cuisine  it  should  be  either  passed  through 
a hair  sieve,  or,  preferably,  a tammy,  to  ensure  the 
proper  velvety  substance.  When  roux  brun  is  desired, 
you  must  cook  the  flour  and  butter  together  very 
slowly  and  gradually,  till  it  becomes  of  a light  fawn 
colour,  but  remember  that  if  allowed  to  boil 
fast  it  is  more  than  likely  to  burn,  in  which  case  it  is 
spoilt ; or  it  will  acquire  an  acrid,  harsh  taste 
which  will  affect  every  sauce,  etc.,  with  which  it 
is  mixed.  Experienced  cooks  usually  prepare 
these  two  roux  at  their  leisure,  cooking  the  white 
roux  for  at  least  ten  minutes  after  it  is  thoroughly 
blended,  and  the  roux  brun  till  it  has  formed  a 
smooth,  light  Havannah  brown  paste ; this  paste  is 
then  put  into  a jampot  or  other  dish,  and  carefully 
covered  down  with  paper.  Prepared  thus  the  cook 
has  always  ready  the  foundation  of  her  sauces,  and 
the  flour,  being  already  perfectly  cooked,  only  needs 
the  moistening  to  be  stirred  in  gradually  and 
smoothly,  thus  saving  a good  deal  of  time  at  the 
period  of  serving.  Cooks  vary  the  quality  of  this 
roux,  some  using  the  proportions  given  above,  others 
only  adding  half,  or  even  a quarter  of  the  butter  at 
first,  and  working  the  rest  in  afterwards  when  the 
sauce  is  completed,  but  directions  for  this  will  be 
given  with  the  various  sauces.  This  roux  in  cold 
weather  will  keep  good,  in  a cool  place,  for  nearly  a 
week. 

Melted  Butter,  cynically  styled  “ England’s  one 
sauce,  which  no  English  cook  can  make ! ” is  made 
thus  : Melt  loz.  of  good  fresh  butter  over  a clear, 

slow’  fire,  then  mix  into  it  very  smoothly  loz.  of  fine 
flour,  seasoning  this  with  a pinch  of  salt  and  a dust 
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of  white  pepper ; when  this  is  thoroughly  and 
smoothly  blended,  pour  in  gradually  half  a pint  of 
hot  water,  stirring  all  the  time  till  the  mixture 
begins  to  boil,  and  keep  it  at  this  point  until,  on 
lifting  the  spoon  with  which  you  stirred  it,  this  will 
be  thinly  coated  with  the  sauce,  sufficient  to  hide  its 
colour,  but  not  its  shape.  This  sauce  is  now  ready. 
When  a richer  sauce  is  desired  from  Joz.  to  2oz.  more 
of  fresh  butter  is  added,  cut  up  into  small  pieces,, 
stirring  in  one  only  after  the  previous  one  is 
perfectly  dissolved,  and  keeping  back  the  last  few 
pieces  to  add  in  off  the  fire,  allowing  the  heat  of  the 
sauce  itself  to  melt  them.  This  is  the  secret  of  the 
fresh  buttery  taste  possessed  by  French  Sauce  au 
Beurre  d V Anglaise.  Once  a cook  has  grasped  the 
art  of  making  melted  butter  properly,  she  will  have 
little  difficulty  in  producing  any  sauce  desired,  for 
they  are  always  begun  on  these  lines.  She  must,  how- 
ever, be  most  particular  as  to  the  smoothness 
of  her  sauce,  not  only  in  the  sauce  tureen, 
but  when  sieving  it ; for  if  you  examine  the  sieve 
used  by  a good  many  cooks,  whose  sauces  in  the 
sauce  boat  look  unexceptionable,  you  will  find 
almost  as  much  flour  and  butter  adhering  in  lumps 
to  the  sieve  as  have  gone  into  the  sauce  boat.  Flour 
is  so  cheap  nowadays  that  people  do  not  take 
sufficient  care  about  this  waste,  for  waste  it  un- 
doubtedly is,  and  is  one  of  the  causes  of  the  large 
quantity  of  butter  and  other  fats  used  in  British 
kitchens.  It  is  easy  to  vary  this  sauce  by  adding, 
say,  from  a teaspoonful  to  a dessertspoonful  of  well- 
washed  and  finely  minced  parsley  to  the  sauce  at  the 
last,  when  it  is  known  as  parsley  sauce.  Whilst  if 
you  add  a teaspoonful  of  finely  minced  green  tarragon, 
or  chervil,  or  a handful  of  blanched  and  minced 
fennel  it  becomes  tarragon,  chervil,  or  fennel  sauce 
respectively,  but  in  these  cases  a few  drops  of  lemon- 
juice  or  good  vinegar  should  be  added  at  the  last. 
Whilst  for  caper  sauce,  a tablespoonful  of  French  capers 
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a dessertspoonful  of  tlie  vinegar  in  which  the  capers 
are  pickled,  and  a dust  of  salt  produce  a very  nice 
sauce,  i.e.,  according  to  the  English  fashion.  Abroad 
these  sauces  are  usually  made  on  the  foundation  of 
one  of  the  stock  sauces,  Bechamel  or  veloute,  given 
below.  If  the  above  recipe  for  melted  butter  be 
carried  out  with  milk  instead  of  water,  and  seasoned 
to  taste  with  white  pepper,  salt,  and  lemon-juice,  it 
becomes  the  well-known  French  Sauce  Blanche, 
which  if  sweetened  and  flavoured,  instead  of  being 
seasoned,  is-  also  used,  for  sweet  dishes. 

Brown  Sauce. — Fry  together  2oz.  each  of  butter, 
flour,  and  tomatoes,  with  a good  bunch  of  herbs,  till 
nicely  browned ; then  add  a quart  of  good,  well- 
flavoured  brown  stock,  stir  till  it  all  boils  (when 
you  allow  it  to  continue  boiling  sharply  till  reduced 
a fourth  part),  skim,  and  when  quite  free  from  any 
fat,  tammy  it  or  crush  through  a fine  sieve ; it  is 
then  ready  for  use.  The  great  point  is  to  ensure  the 
sufficient  flavouring  of  the  foundation  stock.  (A 
drop  or  two  of  Maggi’s  essence  just  at  the  last  is  a 
great  addition.)  This  is  brown  sauce  pure  and 
simple.  Espagnole  is  rather  more  complicated, 
especially  as  the  vegetarian  cannot  use  smoked  ham, 
which  is  one  of  its  essential  points.  How- 
ever, a very  effective  Espagnole  Sauce  may  be 
produced  thus : Fry  together  in  loz.  of  butter 

or  fat  a small  sliced  carrot,  two  or  three  mush- 
rooms (the  trimmings  especially),  a bunch  of 
herbs  (thyme,  parsley,  bayleaf,  two  young  green 
onions,  and  a strip  of  lemon  rind),  a small  onion 
sliced  in  rings,  and  a tiny  dust  of  caster  sugar. 
When  this  is  all  nicely  browned,  pour  to  it  one  pint 
of  good  brown  sauce,  and  a small  sherryglassful  of 
sherry,  and  boil  it  all  up  sharply  together  till  reduced 
a fourth  part,  skimming  it  carefully  during  the 
process ; then  crush  it  all  through  a fine  hair 
sieve,  or  for  state  occasions  wring  through  a 
tammy  cloth,  as  nothing  gives  the  velvety  smooth- 
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ness  typical  of  a first-class  sauce  as  perfectly  as 
this  does. 

These  are  the  two  brown  foundation  sauces,  and 
alike  though  they  seem,  a good  cook,  and  certainly 
•every  gourmet,  should  be  able  to  differentiate  them 
blindfold. 

Of  white  foundation  sauces  there  are  also  two, 
veloute  and  Bechamel.  The  first  is  simply  melted 
butter  made  with  stock  instead  of  water,  and  is 
■consequently  of  a more  creamy  tint  than  Bechamel, 
which  is  made  either  of  milk  alone,  or  half  milk, half 
white  vegetable  stock. 

Veloute. — For  a foundation  sauce  this  is,  as  said 
above,  simply  melted  butter  made  with  well-flavoured 
vegetable  stock,  not  necessarily  white,  instead  of 
water,  and  duly  seasoned.  If  to  be  served  on  its  own 
merits,  it  is  finished  off  with  half  a gill  of  cream 
beaten  up  with  an  egg  yolk,  and  a squeeze  of  lemon 
juice.  But  in  this,  as  in  every  other  form  of  sauce 
making,  attention  must  be  bestowed  on  the  season- 
ing and  flavouring,  for  the  flavour  of  vegetables  is 
more  delicate,  and  far  more  evanescent  than  that  of 
meat,  and,  unless  assorted  carefully,  the  adjuncts 
will  totally  overpower  the  taste  of  the  foundation 
ingredients ; and,  if  not  carefully  differentiated,  will 
result  in  every  dish  tasting,  even  if  it  does  not 
actually  look,  alike.  For  this  reason  I venture  to 
advise  a little  attention  being  given  to  the  directions 
for  what  may  be  called  the  four  foundation  sauces : 
Brown,  Espagnole,  Veloute,  and  Bechamel.  If  once 
these  are  thoroughly  grasped,  it  is  easy  enough  to  en- 
sure variety  in  the  composite  sauces  derived  from  them, 
which  in  fact  can  be  prejiared  precisely  like  those  made 
on  a meat  foundation.  Another  point  to  beconsidered 
is  the  greasiness  often  complained  of,  which  is  due 
entirely  to  carelessness  in  the  mak  ing.  For  rich  sauces 
it  is  always  well  to  let  them  stand  for  a little  when 
finished  to  throw  the  butter  to  the  surface,  when  it 
can  be  easily  removed  by  skimming;  indeed,  cooks 
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abroad  frequently  sprinkle  the  sauce  with  a few  (a 
very  few)  drops  of  cold  water  to  encourage  this  rising 
of  the  fat.  It  may  be  as  well  to  warn  young  cooks 
that  this  butter  is  not  the  same  as  the  kind  of  skin 
that  forms  on  sauces  left  to  stand  unheeded.  To 
avoid  this,  it  is  well,  when  the  sauce  is  ready,  to  pour 
very  gently  a small  teaspoonful  of  milk  or  stock 
(according  to  the  colour  of  the  sauce)  over  the 
surface,  as  this  keeps  it  moist  and  smooth. 

Then,  again,  there  is  absolutely  no  reason  for 
the  amount  of  butter  some  cooks  consider  indis- 
pensable. For  household  use  many  French  cooks 
omit  the  initial  butter  entirely,  working  the  flour 
to  a perfectly  smooth  paste  with  a spoonful  or 
two  of  cold  milk  for  l|oz.  of  flour,  and  when  this 
is  entirely  free  from  lumps  and  well  blended,  add  by 
degrees  enough  boiling  milk  to  make  up  half  a pint 
of  boiling  liquid,  and  boil  it  altogether  for  eight  or 
ten  minutes,  till  the  flour  is  thoroughly  cooked; 
now  season  to  taste,  and  work  in  one  by  one  little 
bits  of  butter  (using  from  t?oz.  to  loz.  altogether) , 
lifting  the  pan  off  the  fire  as  you  add  the  butter,  and 
letting  the  last  piece  or  two  dissolve  by  the  heat  of 
the  sauce  only.  Treated  thus  your  sauce  will  have  a 
light,  creamy,  buttery  taste  that  you  will  never 
obtain  from  twice  the  amount  of  butter  allowed  to 
cook  in  the  sauce  from  the  beginning.  It  is  to  this 
practice  French  sauces  owe  their  “ buttery  ” flavour, 
not  the  amount  of  butter  used. 

Veloute  is  often  called  Allemande,  but  this,  correctly 
speaking,  it  is  not,  as  the  distinguishing  features  of 
Allemande  sauce  are  a marked  mushroom  flavour  and 
a rich  egg  taste.  It  is  a derivative  of  veloute,  and  is 
made  thus  : In  three-quarters  of  a pint  of  good 
veloute  boil  a handful  of  mushroom  trimmings  and 
stalks,  with  two  or  three  parsley  stalks  (these 
trimmings  are  quite  satisfactory  and  effectual  for 
flavouring,  whilst  the  mushrooms  and  the  parsley 
leaves  themselves  can  be  used  for  other  purposes  ; 
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this  is  a.  typical  specimen  of  the  dainty  thrift  that 
characterises  the  French  cuisine)  for  fifteen  minutes 
sharply.  When  reduced  a fourth  part,  sieve  or 
tammy,  add  a liaison  of  the  yolks  of  two  eggs  beaten 
up  with  half  a gill  of  cream,  a squeeze  of  lemon  juice, 
and  a tiny  grate  of  nutmeg  (be  careful  with  this,  as 
some  people  fairly  loathe  it),  and  reheat,  without 
however  actually  letting  it  boil,  on  account  of  the 
eggs ; lift  off  the  fire,  dissolve  in  it  a piece  of  fresh 
butter  the  size  of  a hazel  nut,  and  serve  in  a well- 
scalcled  sauce  boat.  Some  cooks  use  this  as  a 
foundation  sauce,  but  it  is  simply  useless  expense, 
as  veloutc  will  be  found  quite  efficient  as  a foundation, 
and  the  flavour  and  richness  can  be  worked  up  with 
the  special  liaison  and  addenda  needed  by  the  sauce 
required. 

For  Bechamel  Sauce  Maicjre,  there  are  two 
methods.  The  first  is  to  make  it  exactly  like  melted 
butter,  only  using  half  white  vegetable  stock,  and 
half  milk  to  moisten  it  instead  of  water,  and  finishing 
it  with  a couple  of  spoonfuls  of  thick  cream,  a drop 
of  lemon  juice,  and  white  pepper  and  salt  to  taste. 
For  the  second  method,  you  boil  up  three-quarters  of 
a pint  of  milk  with  a good  bouquet  (thyme,  parsley, 
and  green  onion,  with,  if  liked,  a tiny  blade  of  mace, 
and  a strip  of  lemon  rind  tied  up  together),  two  or 
three  peppercorns,  and  half  a sliced  carrot,  till  well- 
flavoured  ; then  make  your  sauce  as  before,  only 
using  this  flavoured  milk,  strained,  to  moisten  the 
butter  and  flour,  adding  just  at  the  last  seasoning  to 
taste,  and  a spoonful  or  two  of  cream,  or  £oz.  of 
butter,  broken  up  small,  to  enrich  it. 

The  cook  who  reads  over  these  foundation-sauce 
recipes  carefully  will  see  that  each  one  has  a dis- 
tinctive point  of  its  own,  which  must  be  considered 
when  blending  it  with  the  other  ingredients  for  a 
composite  sauce.  Brown  sauce  should  possess  good 
rich  colour  and  body,  but  no  actually  prevailing 
flavour ; it  is,  so  to  speak,  the  prepared  canvas  on 
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which  some  definite  work  is  to  be  presented. 
Espagnole  Sauce  is  marked  by  a full,  rather  strong 
herb  flavour  and  the  wine.  For  ordinary  fast- 
day  consumers  the  smoked  ham,  which  is  its 
characteristic,  and  chiefly  gives  it  its  name,  is  re- 
placed by  a piece  of  highly  smoked  red  herring ; 
but  vegetarians  must  be  content  with  the  extra  strong 
herb  flavour  (to  which  a clove  of  garlic,  if  endurable, 
is  no  mean  addition)  of  thyme,  basil,  etc.,  a few  drops 
of  flavouring  essence,  and  the  Spanish  sherry,  and  if 
these  ingredients  are  deftly  mingled,  few  connoisseurs 
will  complain  of  the  absence  of  ham  or  herring. 
Veloute  Sauce  is,  like  brown  sauce,  more  useful  as  a 
ground  work  than  as  an  independent  sauce,  but  it 
has  a leading  feature,  its  velvety  smoothness,  from 
which  it  derives  its  modern  name,  its  old  description 
of  sauce  tournee  (or  stirred  sauce)  also  emphasising 
its  characteristic  texture ; which  is  likewise  a salient 
characteristic  of  its  derivative,  Allemande,  which, 
however,  possesses  as  individual  flavour  its  pro- 
nounced egg  and  mushroom  taste.  Bechamel,  again, 
is  distinguished  by  its  pearly  whiteness,  its  delicate 
herb  flavour,  and  its  strongly  pronounced  lemon 
aroma. 

These  points  will  help  to  elucidate  new  recipes  if 
once  one  realises  the  nature  of  the  foundation  sauce 
recommended.  It  must  be  mentioned  that  in  the 
French  cuisine  bourgeoise  another  sauce  is  much  used 
ior  vegetables,  namely  sauce  blanche,  mentioned  when 
treating  of  (English)  melted  butter.  For  this, 
abroad,  a much  stronger  flavour  of  spice  (mace, 
nutmeg,  lemon  zest,  etc.)  is  used  than  would  be 
generally  approved  of  in  this  country. 

Bearnaise  Sauce. — Put  into  a stewpan  the  yolks 
of  four  eggs,  loz.  of  butter,  a pinch  of  salt,  and  a 
dust  of  pepper;  stir  this  all  over  the  fire  till  it 
begins  to  thicken,  then  add  another  ounce  of  butter, 
and  continue  stirring  till  it  has  all  dissolved,  and 
add  two  more  ounces  of  butter  in  the  same  wav ; when 
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thoroughly  blended  and  nicely  seasoned,  stir  in  a tea- 
spoonful of  minced  tarragon  and  a small  teaspoonful 
of  tarragon  vinegar.  It  is  best  to  make  this  sauce  if 
possible  m the  bain-marie.  It  is  often  known  as 
“ hot  mayonnaise.’’ 

Black  Butter;  or,  Beurre  Noisette. — Put  into  a 
very  clean  pan  fib.  of  butter  cut  into  small  pieces, 
cook  these  till  dissolved,  and  of  a delicate  nut  brown 
(m  spite  of  its  English  name  it  must  never  he  black, 
or  it  would  be  burnt,  and  consequently  spoiled),  and 
leave  it  to  cool.  Meantime,  boil  together  two  table- 
spoonfuls of  best  vinegar,  and  a strong  dash  of 
pepper,  till  reduced  to  rather  less  than  half.  Now 
draw  the  pan  to  the  side,  and  strain  the  cooled 
melted  butter  on  to  the  vinegar,  let  it  reheat  but 
without  actually  boiling,  add  a small  teaspoonful  of 
minced  parsley,  and  serve.  If  the  butter  were  not 
cooled  before  adding  it  to  the  vinegar  it  mio-ht  boil 
up  suddenly,  and  be  spoilt. 

Bread  Sauce. — Boil  three-quarters  of  a pint  of 
milk  with  a bouquet  of  two  or  three  parsley  sprays, 
the  same  amount  of  young  green  onions,  a few  white 
peppercorns,  and  a clove  till  nicely  flavoured ; then 
strain  this  milk  when  boiling  on  to  6oz.  of  freshly- 
made  white  breadcrumbs.  Cover  the  pan  closely 
and  leave  it  at  the  side  of  the  stove  till  all  the  milk 
is  absorbed ; now  beat  it  to  a smooth  pap  with  a 
fork,  then  just  boil  up,  stirring  it  all  the  time  to 
pie\ent  its  catching,  add  two  good  tablespoonfuls  of 
cream,  season  to  taste  with  salt,  white  pepper,  nut- 
meg, and  mace  (be  very  careful  with  these  last  two) 
and  serve  very  hot. 

Cheese  Cream  Sauce. — Slice  finely  3oz.  to  4oz.  of 
good  Cheddar  or  Gruyere,  and  stir  them  over  the  fire 
with  one  gill  and  a half  of  cream  or  new  milk,  a gill 
of  rich  Bechamel,  and  a dust  of  coralline  pepper, 
till  melted  and  well  blended,  then  use  at  once. 

Chauron  Sauce,  or  Bearnaise  Tomato. — Put  four 
tablespoonfuls  of  vinegar  into  a stewpan  with  a 
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bunch  of  herbs,  and  about  one  dozen  of  crushed 
peppercorns,  and  reduce  it  to  half ; then  add  to  it 
the  yolks  of  four  eggs,  and  by  degrees  4oz.  of  butter, 
stirring  it  in  the  pot  in  a bain-marie ; when  it 
thickens,  tammy  it,  and  stir  into  it  six  tablespoonfuls 
of  boiling  tomato  sauce.  If  the  tomato  is  omitted 
it  is  simply  the  French  form  of  Bearnaise. 

Cream  Sauce. — Make  a very  smooth  white  roux 
with  loz.  each  of  butter  and  sifted  flour,  and  a tiny 
pinch  of  salt ; moisten  with  half  a pint  of  single 
cream  or  new  milk,  stir  till  it  boils  and  is  thoroughly 
amalgamated,  then  use.  If  a richer  sauce  is  needed, 
h dd  at  the  last  one  raw  egg  yolk  beaten  up  with  one 
or  two  spoonfuls  of  cream,  or  an  ounce  or  so  of 
butter  cut  up  small,  allowing  the  last  two  or  three 
bita  to  melt  in  the  sauce  off  the  fire.  If  you  add  a 
teaspoonful  of  tarragon  vinegar,  and  a little  finely 
minced  green  tarragon  to  either  of  these  sauces  it 
becomes  Creme  a V Estragon.  Or,  use  a teaspoonful 
of  lemon  juice,  some  blanched  and  minced  fennel 
(take  a small  handful  originally),  and  a seasoning  of 
salt  and  white  pepper,  and  it  becomes  C.  au  Fenouil. 
Parsley  or  chervil  can  be  used  in  the  same  way,  when 
it  becomes  C.  au  Persil  or  C.  au  Cerfeuil.  For  home 
use  good  melted  butter  may  be  used  as  a foundation 
instead  of  the  Creme  Sauce. 

Cucumber  Sauce. — Peel  and  seed  two  large 
cucumbers,  put  them  in  a pan  with  loz.  of  butter, 
cover  the  pan  closely,  and  let  the  cucumber  stew 
gently  till  tender,  then  season  with  a small  squeeze 
of  lemon  juice,  a dust  of  salt,  and  a dash  of  coralline 
pepper,  now  stir  in  half  a pint  of  thick  creamy 
veloute  and  two  or  three  drops  of  apple- green 
colouring.  Stir  well  together,  wring  through  a 
tammy,  reheat,  and  use. 

Curry  Sauce. — Knead  well  together  2oz.  of  fresh 
butter,  rather  more  than  an  ounce  of  fine  flour, 
and  a full  tablespoonful  of  curry  paste  or  powder  ; 
now  add  a little  chopped  or  shred  carrot,  celery,  and 
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•onion,  moisten  with  one  pint  of  good  stock,  stir  the 
sauce  over  the  fire  till  it  boils,  let  it  continue  boiling 
for  twenty  minutes,  then  rub  it  through  a tammy, 
and  use.  J 

Brawn  Butter  or  Beurre  Fondu. — Put  4oz.  of 
fiesh  butter  into  a very  clean  pan  (a  special  pan 
should  be  kept  for  delicate  and  white  sauces)  with  a 
dessertspoonful  of  lemon  juice,  salt,  and  white 
pepper  to  taste.  Stir  it  all  over  the  fire  till  the 
butter  is  just  half  melted,  remove  the  pan  from  the 
fire,  and  continue  stirring  till  it  is  quite  dissolved. 
Treated  thus  the  sauce  is  much  more  creamy,  and 
lighter  in  taste  than  if  entirely  melted  off  the  fire. 
Another  name  for  this  is  Beurre  a V Holla, ndaise. 

Demi-Glace  Sauce. — Put  into  a pan  equal  parts  of 
well  skimmed,  rich  Espagnole,  and  a good,  strongly- 
flavoured  brown  stock ; boil  up  sharply  till  reduced 
to  half,  skim  if  necessary,  add  a little  sherry  to 
flavour  it  (be  careful  with  this,  as  if  overdone  it 
•coai-sens  and  vulgarises  the  sauce). 

Egg  Satice. — Boil  four  eggs  for  seven  minutes, 
then  throw  them  into  cold  water,  shell  them,  rub 
•the  yolks  through  a wire  sieve,  and  cut  the  whites 
into  tiny  shreds  ; have  ready  half  a pint  of  boiling 
melted  butter,  stir  into  it  half  a gill  of  cream,  a dust  of 
•cayenne,  salt,  and  the  strained  juice  of  half  a lemon, 
mix  into  it  the  eggs,  and  serve.  For  special  occasions 
the  Cream  Sauce  given  above  can  be  used  instead  of 
the  melted  butter. 

Fines  Herhes  Sauce. — Chop  separately  a gravy- 
spoonful  of  peeled  white  mushrooms,  three  shallots, 
and  a handful  of  parsley  ; fry  these  for  five  minutes 
in  loz.  of  butter  with  a pinch  of  mignonette  pepper, 
salt,  and  a grate  of  nutmeg ; then  add  to  it  half  a 
pint  of  Espagnole  or  Bechamel  sauce,  according  to 
what  colour  you  wish  your  sauce  to  be,  bring  it 
quickly  to  the  boil,  add  a dash  of  lemon  juice,  and  use. 

Hollandaise  Sauce. — Put  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
-vinegar  into  a pan  with  half  a saltspoonful  of  salt. 
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and  a dust  of  white  pepper,  and  boil  it  sharply  till 
reduced  to  a teaspoonful,  take  the  pan  off  the  fire, 
add  in  two  tablespooufuls  of  cold  wrater,  and  the 
yolks  of  two  eggs,  stir  this  over  a low  fire,  and  on  no 
account  allow  it  to  come  to  the  boil ; when  thoroughly 
amalgamated,  stand  the  pan  in  a bain-marie,  or  in 
another  pan  three  parts  full  of  boiling  water,  and 
add  in  4oz.  of  butter  bit  by  bit,  whisking  each  piece 
well  in  before  adding  the  next,  repeating  this  process 
till  all  the  butter  has  been  used,  -when  the  sauce 
should  be  of  the  consistency  and  smoothness  of 
custard,  then  use. 

Jus  Lie  Sauce. — Boil  up  one  pint  of  rich  white  or 
brown  sauce,  then  pour  it  gradually,  stirring  all  the 
time,  on  to  foz.  of  fecula  (potato  flour), or  arrowrroot, 
previously  diluted  (cold)  in  a little  cold  water  or  stock  \ 
stir  sharply  together  to  reboil  it  as  quickly  as 
possible.  For  brown  jus  lie,  a drop  or  two  of  liquid 
carmine  may  be  used  (but  be  very  careful  not  to 
overdo  this,  or  it  will  look  very  unpleasant),  and 
also  finish  with  a seasoning  of  Maggi’s  essence. 

Matelotte  Sauce. — Cook  3oz.  of  peeled  and  minced 
onions,  with  a good  bouquet  (thyme,  parsley,  bay- 
leaf,  lemon  peel,  etc.),  in  one  gill  and  a half  of  red 
wine  till  tender,  bringing  it  sharply  to  the  boil,  but 
only  allowing  it  to  simmer  after  reaching  this  point. 
When  ready,  strain  it  all  into  three-quarters  of  a pint 
of  Espagnole  sauce,  boil  up  again,  simmer  gently  for 
ten  minutes,  and  then  strain  it  into  a well  scalded 
sauce  boat.  If  an  equal  quantity  of  minced  mush- 
rooms and  a good  spoonful  of  minced  parsley  be 
cooked  with  the  onions,  and  finished  off  precisely  as 
above,  the  sauce  becomes  Sauce  Bordelaise.  For  this, 
however,  claret  must  be  used.  Whilst  if  you  put 
rather  more  sliced  tomato  than  you  have  onion, 
omitting  the  mushrooms,  and  using  white  French 
instead  of  the  red  wine,  adding  when  served  at  the 
last  a tablespoonful  of  minced  olives,  it  becomes 
Sauce  Provengale.  These  sauces  are  really  either 
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fish  or  meat  sauces,  but  they  are  very  useful  to  serve 
with  any  rather  flavourless  if  nutritious  dish,  such 
as  lentils,  beans,  or  even  some  kind  of  nut  dishes. 
Remember,  when  cooking  anything  with  red  wine  in 
it,  a tinned  saucepan  should  never  be  used,  or  the 
colour  of  the  sauce  will  be  entirely  ruined  ; either 
glazed  earthenware  or  enamelled  pans  should  be 
used. 

Mint  Sauce  (Hot). — Put  into  a pan  five  or  six 
good  sprays  of  mint,  one  sliced  onion,  two  bay 
leaves,  a washed  and  minced  mushroom,  a raw  sliced 
tomato,  a pinch  of  caster  sugar,  one  pint  of  rich 
brown  stock,  and  the  whites  of  two  raw  eggs  ; bring 
this  all  to  the  boil,  then  simmer  for  fifteen  minutes. 
After  this,  strain  through  a clean  cloth  into  a fresh 
pan,  and  when  this  boils  up  again  stir  in  about  half 
a teaspoonful  of  arrowroot,  previously  rubbed  up 
smoothly  with  a few  drops  of  water,  and  a drop  or 
two  of  liquid  carmine.  Watch  this  reboil,  then  add 
a teaspoonful  of  finely-minced  raw  mint  and  two  or 
three  drops  of  Maggi’s  essence,  stir  all  together,  and 
use. 

Madere  Sauce. — Boil  half  a pint  of  good  cooking 
sherry  till  reduced  to  half,  then  stir  into  it  one  gill 
of  well-flavoured  brown  sauce,  season  to  taste  with 
pepper  and  salt,  and  serve.  Some  cooks  add 
Espagnole  in  stead  of  brown  sauce,  but  this  seems  to 
spoil  the  character  of  Sauce  Madere,  which  should 
not  be  too  reminiscent  of  Espagnole  with  its  sherry 
and  strong  herb  taste.  A teaspoonful  of  minced 
truffle  or  mushrooms  may  be  stirred  in  at  the  last  if 
liked,  when  it  is  known  as  Perigueux  Sauce.  If  this 
last  sauce  is  to  be  used  cold,  stir  in  from  ^oz.  to  |oz. 
of  leaf  gelatine  (dissolved  in  wine  or  water,  as 
preferred)  for  the  half  pint  of  sauce. 

Morny  Sauce. — Boil  together  three-quarters  of  a 
pint  of  Bechamel  with  one  gill  of  nice  white  haricot 
stock  (or  use  some  of  the  water  in  which  you  have 
boiled  the  vegetables  this  sauce  is  to  accompany)  till 
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reduced  a full  quarter,  and  stir  in  lloz.  of  very  finely 
sliced  Gray  ere.  Blend  this  well  over  the  fire  with  a 
whisk,  season  to  taste  with  a little  coralline  pepper 
and  2oz.  freshly  grated  Parmesan  cheese,  and  lastly, 
as  you  lift  it  off  the  fire,  stir  in  loz.  of  fresh  butter 
cut  into  small  pieces, 

Nut  Sauce. — To  half  pint  of  any  sauce  to  taste 
(Hollandaise,  Bechamel,  Espagnole,  etc.,  according 
to  the  nuts  used  and  the  dish  the  sauce  is  to  go 
with)  add  loz.  to  2oz.  of  freshly-made  nut  butter, 
as  you  lift  the  pan  off  tbe  fire,  dissolving  it  by  the 
heat  of  the  sauce  itself.  Of  course,  there  are  many 
variations  of  this ; for  instance,  Cashew  Nut  Sauce. 
Remove  any  brown  skin  there  may  be  from  3oz.  of 
nuts,  chop  them  up,  or  pass  them  through  a nut 
mill,  and  put  them  into  a saute  pan  with  l|oz. 
of  butter,  a dessertspoonful  of  finely  minced 
onion,  and  a seasoning  of  salt,  white  pepper, 
and  a very  little  mace ; when  coloured  a very 
pale  fawn,  pound  them  in  a mortar  to  a smooth 
paste  ; make  a roux  with  loz.  of  butter  and 
half  an  ounce  of  flour,  and  when  thoroughly  mixed 
add  half  a pint  of  milk  and  the  paste,  by  degrees  and 
alternately,  stirring  it  well  all  the  time,  then  bring 
it  just  to  the  boil,  and  at  the  very  last  stir  in  a 
tablespoonful  of  cream,  and  use.  Almond  Sauce  can 
be  made  in  exactly  the  same  way  with  sweet  almonds  ; 
if  whole,  the  almonds  must  be  blanched,  the  skin 
removed,  dried,  and  either  minced  or  passed  through 
a nut  mill.  Pignole  Sauce  is  made  in  exactly  the  same 
way  after  carefully  washing  and  drying  the  nuts.  For 
Chestnut  Sauce,  peel,  scald,  and  remove  the  inner 
skins  from  some  chestnuts,  and  weigh  6oz.  of  these ; 
mince  them  and  fry  as  above  with  loz.  of  minced 
onion  ; then  dilute  with  three-quarters  of  a j>int  of 
milk,  previously  boiled  up  with  a bouquet,  and 
strained  ; boil  up,  then  draw  the  pan  to  the  side, 
and  simmer  until  the  nuts  are  tender  enough  to  pass 
through  a hair  sieve  ; now  mix  this  pulp  with  half 
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an  ounce  of  white  roux,  boil  up,  and  just  before 
serving  stir  in  one  or  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
cream.  For  brown  sauce  fry  the  nuts  a little 
darker,  and  dilute  them  ' with  either  three 
gills  of  vegetable  stock  or  one  gill  of  claret 
and  three-quarters  of  a pint  of  Espagnole. 
For  Walnut  Sauce,  dissolve  loz.  of  butter  in  a pan, 
put  into  this  |lb  of  shelled  walnuts,  previously 
passed  through  a nut  mill,  and  fry  till  the  walnuts 
are  coloured  a dark  brown,  stirring  all  the  time  to 
prevent  their  burning,  then  add  to  this  one  pint  of 
stock  or  water,  or  half  and  half,  and  simmer  slowlv 
till  just  before  serving,  when  you  stir  in  loz.  of 
flour,  a seasoning  of  pepper  and  salt,  a drop  or  two  of 
onion  juice,  or  a little  tomato  sauce.  A great  improve- 
ment to  this  sauce  is  the  addition  of  a little  nut  butter. 

Port  Wine  Sauce. — To  a gill  of  well  flavoured 
brown  sauce,  add  one  gill  and  a half  of  port  wine, 
the  juice  of  a lemon,  a dust  each  of  coralline  pepper 
and  caster  sugar,  and  a dash  of  Maggi’s  essence. 
Boil  up,  skim  well,  sieve  or  tammy  it,  and  serve  very 
hot  in  a well  scalded  boat. 

Poulette  Sauce. — Is  simply  a rich  form  of  Alle- 
mande,  to  which  at  the  last  some  button  mushrooms 
are  added.  A sauce  of  very  much  the  same  descrip- 
tion is  known  as  Pascaline,  but  this  should  properly 
be  made  with  Bechamel,  flavoured  with  parsley  and 
an  extra  allowance  of  lemon  juice,  a spoonful  of 
mint  being  stirred  in  at  the  last. 

Sage  and  Onion  Sauce. — Peel  two  or  three  onions, 
cut  them  into  dice,  and  fry  in  2oz.  of  butter  or  fat 
for  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes.  Now  season  with 
coralline  pepper,  salt,  a teaspoonful  of  finely-minced 
sage,  2oz.  freshly  made  breadcrumbs,  and  three- 
quarters  of  a pint  of  rich  brown  (red  haricot)  stock. 
Boil  altogether  for  fifteen  minutes,  then  add  half  a 
teaspoonful  of  Odin,  and  use.  This  sauce  is  excellent 
with  large,  plain  boiled  potatoes,  potato  dumplings, 
•or  pignole  dumpling. 
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Soubise  Sauce. — Blanch  and  slice  three  onions,  and 
cook  them  in  half  a pint  of  milk,  with  |oz.  of  butter, 
pepper,  salt,  a bouquet  of  herbs,  and  half  a pint  of 
thick  Bechamel ; this  will  take  about  three-quarters 
of  an  hour ; then  lift  out  the  bouquet,  pass  it  through 
a hair  sieve  or  tammy,  stir  in  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
cream,  and  use. 

Tomato  Sauce. — Cut  into  dice  two  onions,  two 
carrots,  two  turnips,  four  bay  leaves,  a blade  of 
celery,  a leek,  and  four  large  tomatoes,  and  fry  them 
in  2oz.  of  butter  for  fifteen  minutes  with  some 
crushed  peppercorns  and  a spray  or  two  of  parsley 
and  thyme  ; then  add  two  tablespoonfuls  of  vinegar, 
one  pint  and  a half  of  brown  sauce,  and,  if  required, 
a few  drops  of  carmine,  and  let  it  all  cook  for  half  an 
hour. 

Watercress  Sauce. — Pound  in  a mortar  half  a 
bunch  of  well  cleaned  watercress,  together  with  half 
a tablespoonful  of  capers,  loz.  of  butter,  and  the 
yolks  of  two  hard  boiled  eggs.  Then  rub  it  all 
thi’ough  a fine  hair  sieve,  and  moisten  with  half  a 
pint  of  thin  Bechamel ; reduce  a fourth  part,  season 
to  taste,  and  use. 

Cold  Sauces. — It  is  useful  to  remember  that  almost 
any  good  sauce,  if  not  too  rich,  can  be  turned  into  a 
chaufroix  by  the  addition  of  from  one  third  to  half 
an  ounce  of  leaf  gelatine  to  the  half  pint  of  sauce. 

Aspic  Jelly. — Put  into  a pan  2oz.  of  gelatine,  and 
add  to  this  one  quart  of  hot  water,  a dessertspoonful 
of  salt,  the  juice  of  a lemon,  a bay  leaf,  the  whites 
and  shells  of  two  eggs,  a short  gill  of  good  dark 
brown  vinegar,  or  a tablespoonful  of  tarragon 
vinegar,  a sliced  onion,  and  about  twenty  peppercorns ; 
bring  this  all  to  the  boil,  and  run  it  through  a jelly 
bag.  This  aspic  is  made  with  the  best  leaf  gelatine, 
but  those  people  who  decline  to  use  anything  con- 
nected with  animal  matter  must  remember  that  when 
any  vegetable  preparation,  such  as  agar-agar,  etc.,  is- 
used  it  requires  a preparatory  soaking  before  being 
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dissolved.  Also  the  strength  of  the  different  pre- 
parations vary,  and  can  only  be  arrived  at  through 
experience.  A general  rule,  however,  is  that  loz.  of 
gelatine  should  be  used  for  the  pint  of  liquid. 
Another  point  to  be  remembered,  when  using  agar- 
agar,  is  that  it  does  not  keep  its  stiffness  long,  and 
should  only  be  made  as  required. 

Aspic  Cream. — Stir  well  together  half  a pint  of  just 
liquid  aspic,  one  gill  of  thick  cream,  and  a dessert- 
spoonful of  tarragon  vinegar ; wring  it  through  a 
tammy,  and  for  masking  use  just  as  it  is  setting. 

Chaufroix  Sauce. — This  can  be  made  either  white, 
red,  or  brown.  Tor  white  chaufroix,  boil  together  one 
gill  of  veloute,  one  gill  of  thick  cream,  and  half  a pint 
of  aspic,  till  reduced  a fourth  part,  then  tammy,  and 
use  as  it  is  cooling.  Bed  chaufroix  is  made  by  boiling 
together  half  a pint  of  thick,  well- coloured  tomato 
sauce,  half  a pint  of  aspic  jelly,  a sherry  glassful  of 
sherry,  and  a few  drops  of  carmine  if  necessary, 
finishing  as  before.  Brown  chaufroix  is  made  in 
exactly  the  same  way,  only  substituting  Espagnole 
for  the  tomato  sauce. 

Hollandaise. — Cook  half  a pint  of  milk  and  the  yolks 
of  four  eggs  to  a rich  custard,  seasoning  it  with  pepper 
and  salt ; leave  it  on  ice  till  cold  ; meanwhile  put 
one  gill  of  French  vinegar  in  a saucepan  with  a tea- 
spoonful of  minced  onions,  a pinch  of  salt,  and  boil 
this  hard  till  reduced  rather  more  than  half ; strain 
this,  and  leave  till  cold,  when  you  whisk  it  little 
by  little  into  the  cold  custard. 

Indienne  Chaufroix. — Tut  into  a pan  half  a pint 
of  rich,  well-flavoured  curry  sauce,  and  half  a pint  of 
aspic,  and  reduce  to  half,  allow  it  to  cool  slightly, 
then  stir  in  one  gill  of  stiffly-whipped  cream,  and 
use  when  setting,  or  leave  on  ice  till  wanted. 

Mayonnaise. — Put  into  a basin  one  raw  volk  of  egg, 
an  eggspoonful  of  mustard,  and  a pinch  each  of  salt 
and  white  pepper  ; mix  these  well  together  with  a 
wooden  spoon,  and  add  gradually  sufficient  oil,  drop 
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by  drop,  to  make  the  mixture  as  thick  as  butter, 
then  add  a teaspoonful  of  vinegar.  This  makes  half 
a pint  of  sauce.  Mayonnaise  Aspic  is  made  by 
mixing  together  thoroughly  three  large  tablespoon- 
fuls of  rich  mayonnaise  and  half  a pint  of  aspic  jelly. 

Mayonnaise,  Tomato. — Rub  four  large  tomatoes 
through  a fine  sieve,  then  mix  with  one  gill  of 
mayonnaise,  a gill  of  just  liquid  aspic,  and  a 
spoonful  of  tarragon  vinegar,  and  use.  When  fresh 
tomatoes  are  not  obtainable,  use  a gill  of  conserve  de 
tomates,  adding  a few  drops  of  carmine  if  necessary 
to  bring  up  the  colour. 

Mayonnaise,  Verte.  — Blanch  and  mince  equal 
quantities  of  spinach,  parsley,  chives,  and  tarragon, 
and  rub  it  all  down  to  a paste  with  butter,  or  beat 
the  butter  to  a cream,  and  stir  in  the  minced  herbs, 
finally  stirring  it  all  into  some  mayonnaise,  adding 
a drop  or  two  of  green  vegetable  colouring  to  bring 
up  the  colour  if  necessary. 

Mousseline  Sauce. — Whip  one  gill  of  aspic  till 
quite  stiff  and  frothy,  and  mix  it  with  a gill  of  thick 
mayonnaise,  a gill  of  whipped  cream,  a dust  of 
cayenne,  a pinch  of  caster  sugar,  and  a dessert- 
spoonful of  tarragon  vinegar.  A very  pretty  effect 
is  made  by  using  the  green  mayonnaise  given  above. 

Poivrade  Sauce. — Whisk  well  together  a good 
tablespoonful  of  Espagnole  sauce,  four  tablespoonfuls 
of  salad  oil,  one  of  chilli  vinegar,  and  a little  tarragon 
vinegar,  together  with  a seasoning  of  pepper  and 
salt;  when  thoroughly  mixed,  add  in  a spoonful  of 
chives  minced,  or  a little  minced  shallot  and  parsley. 

Ste.  Menehoulde. — Rub  a bowl  across  once  or 
twice  with  a fresh-cut  clove  of  garlic,  then  put  into 
the  bowl  a wineglassful  of  made  mustard,  salt, 
pepper,  some  finely  minced  parsley,  two  shallots,  an 
onion,  and  the  hard-boiled  yolks  of  three  eggs  ; 
mix  into  it  drop  by  drop  six  tablespoonfuls  of  salad 
oil,  adding  altogether  two  tablespoonfuls  of  vinegar 
as  the  sauce  thickens,  and  use. 
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Suedoise  Sauce. — Stir  together  two  tablespoon- 
fuls  each  of  finely  grated  horseradish  and  thick 
cream  into  half  a joint  of  thick  mayonnaise,  and  set 
on  ice  till  wanted. 

Tartare  Sauce. — Add  a dessertspoonful  of  minced 
gherkins,  the  same  of  minced  chives  or  shallot,  a tea- 
spoonful of  blanched  and  minced  tarragon,  chervil, 
and  parsley,  half  a teaspoonful  of  chili  vinegar,  a, 
dust  of  cayenne,  and  a small  teaspoonful  of  mustard 
flour  into  half  a pint  of  mayonnaise. 

Tomato  Cream. — Pound  four  large  tomatoes  till 
smooth,  season  with  salt,  pepper,  a few  drops  of 
carmine  if  necessary,  and  halt  a gill  of  just  liquid 
aspic  jelly  ; rub  it  through  a tammy,  stir  into  it  a 
short  gill  of  stiffly  whipped  cream,  a dessertspoonful 
of  tarragon  and  half  the  quantity  of  chilli  vinegars,, 
together  with  a little  finely  minced  chervil  and 
tarragon,  and  set  on  ice  till  wanted. 

Butters. — These  are  very  much  used  now  by  French 
cooks  for  adding  to  sauces  at  the  last  to  bring  up  the 
flavour,  instead  of  using  the  raw  material,  such  as 
truffle,  d’Uxelle,  mushroom,  etc.,  using  loz.  of  butter 
to  the  half  pint  of  sauce.  Of  course,  besides  this 
they  are  a most  valuable  addition  for  spreading 
on  croutes  for  garnishing  purposes. 

Cayenne  or  Coralline  Batter. — Put  a teaspoonful  of 
either  cayenne  or  coralline  pepper  into  a basin,  and 
work  into  it  5oz.  or  6oz.  of  bucter  till  thoroughly 
smooth,  and  well  mixed.  For  garnishing  purposes 
coralline  pepper  is  better  on  account  of  the  colour, 
and  being  more  delicate  it  is  better  for  white  sauces. 
Curry  Butter  is  prepared  in  exactly  the  same  way. 

Caper  Butter. — Pound  a dessertspoonful  of  capers, 
and  then  work  this  into  2oz.  of  fresh  butter  till  quite 
smooth,  and  thoroughly  blended. 

B'  JJxelle  Butter.— Chop  separately  a gravyspoonful 
of  peeled  white  mushrooms,  three  shallots,  and  a 
handful  of  parsley,  fry  these  for  five  minutes  with 
an  ounce  of  butter,  a pinch  of  mignonette 
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pepper,  salt,  and  a grate  of  nutmeg ; then  pound  it 
ail  together,  working  in  gradually  as  much  fresh 
butter  as  it  will  take  up. 

Egg  Butter. — Sieve  the  yolk  of  one  hard-boiled 
egg,  then  mix  it  with  loz.  of  butter,  a teaspoonful 
of  capers  pounded  fine,  and  a teaspoonful  of  finely 
minced  herbs  ; work  these  all  well  together  till  smooth 
and  thoroughly  blended. 

Horseradish  Butter ; or,  Creme  Baifort — Well  wash 
one  large  or  two  small  sticks  of  horseradish,  and 
grate  them  down  as  finely  as  possible,  pound  it  with 
an  equal  quantity  of  butter,  rub  it  through  a sieve, 
and  add  to  it  a few  drops  of  chilli  vinegar.  Or  the 
butter  may  be  beaten  to  a cream,  mixing  in  the  very 
finely  grated  horseradish,  and  flavouring  it  with  chilli 
vinegar  or  lemon  juice.  Or,  thirdly,  cream  stiffly 
whipped  may  be  used  instead  of  the  butter.  In  any 
case  it  should  be  stood  on  ice  till  wanted. 

Maitre  d’Hotel  Butter. — Blanch  some  parsley, 
press  it  dry,  but  not  squeezing  it,  mince  it  finely,  and 
work  a dessertspoonful  of  this  into  4oz.  of  butter, 
seasoning  it  with  white  pepper  and  salt,  and  a 
dessertspoonful  of  strained  lemon  juice. 

Montpelier  Butter. — Wash  a few  sprigs  of  tan-agon, 
chervil,  parsley,  fennel,  and  one  or  two  chives,  drain 
them  well  and  pound  with  the  yolks  of  three  or  four 
hard-boiled  eggs,  a spoonful  of  capers,  and  two 
gherkins  ; when  well  pounded,  mix  in  5oz.  or  6oz.  of 
fresh  butter,  two  or  three  tablespoonfuls  of  salad 
oil,  and  one  of  tarragon  vinegar,  sieve  it,  and  use. 

Nasturtium  Butter. — Pound  three  tablespoonfuls 
of  the  fresh  seeds  of  nasturtiums  with  a teaspoonful 
of  pounded  gherkin,  and  3oz.  of  butter,  colouring  it 
with  a drop  or  two  of  vegetable  colouring  if  neces- 
sary. If  a bright-coloured  butter  is  preferred, pound 
sufficient  of  the  flowers  with  the  seeds  to  produce  the 
desired  colour. 

Tomato  Butter. — For  this  pound  as  much  tomato 
conserve  with  4oz.  of  butter  as  will  colour  it  all  nicely. 
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Truffle  Butter. — Trim  and  mince  five  or  six  large 
black  truffles,  and  place  them  in  a pan  with  four  or 
fiye  tablespoonfuls  of  Madeira  or  sherry,  and  a dust 
of  pepper  ; cook  them  together  for  a few  minutes, 
then  let  them  cool,  and  pound  them  to  a paste  in 
the  mortar,  adding  in  by  degrees  4oz  of  butter,  and 
pass  it  all  through  a fine  sieve. 

Watercress  Butter. — Pick  and  weigh  3oz.  of  water- 
cress leaves,  then  wash  and  blanch  them  ; pound  to 
a smooth  paste  in  the  mortar  with  4oz,  of  butter  and 
a teaspoonful  of  well-pounded  gherkins,  pass  it  all 
through  a sieve,  and  leave  on  ice  till  wanted. 

Herb  Stuffing  is  made  with  4oz.  of  white  bread- 
crumbs, 2oz.  to  3oz.  of  fresh  butter,  a dessertspoonful 
of  the  seasoning  mixture  previously  given,  and  the 
same  of  very  finely  minced  parsley,  together  with  a 
good  pinch  of  salt  and  a little  coralline  pepper,  all 
well  mixed  together  with  one  whole  egg  ; to  this  a 
grate  of  lemon  rind  may  be  added  when  liked. 

D’  TJxelle  Stuffing. — Well  wash,  drain,  and  dry  4oz. 
of  parsley,  the  same  of  mushrooms,  and  mince  them 
as  finely  as  possible;  mince  also  l^oz.  of  chives  or 
shallot.  Then  put  2oz.  of  butter  into  a pan,  set  this 
on  the  fire  and  melt  it,  when  you  stir  into  it  the 
minced  herbs,  with  a good  saltspoonful  of  mixed 
black  pepper  and  salt  and  l^oz.  of  breadcrumbs;  fry 
this  all  over  a sharp  fire  for  two  minutes,  then  mix  in 
one  whole  egg,  and  use. 

Mushroom  Stuffing,  again,  is  excellent.  For  this, 
fry  3oz.  of  mushrooms  with  their  trimmings,  well 
washed  and  minced,  for  about  five  or  six  minutes 
with  loz.  of  butter ; then  turn  this  out  into  a basin 
and  work  in  from  2oz.  to  3oz.  of  finely  grated  white 
breadcrumbs,  lfoz.  of  butter,  a good  pinch  each  of 
minced  parsley,  freshly-ground  black  pepper  and 
salt,  and  one  whole  egg,  then  mix,  and  use. 

Stuffing  made  of  Pignole  or  Pine  Kernels  is  also 
much  liked.  For  this  you  melt  4oz.  of  butter  and 
fry  in  it  gently  4oz.  of  the  pignole  or  pine  kernels, 
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previously  grated,  until  they  begin  to  turn  to  a pale 
golden  brown ; then  turn  the  contents  of  the  pan 
into  a mortar  and  pound  the  butter,  etc.,  till  smooth. 
Now  stir  into  this  puree  one  gill  of  cream,  stiffening 
it  well  with  finely-grated  white  crumbs,  two  whole 
eggs,  and  half  a teaspoonful  or  so  each  of  freshly- 
ground  black  pepper  and  salt.  When  this  stuffing 
is  used,  pile  the  raviolis,  when  poached  and  drained, 
on  a hot  dish,  dusting  them  with  grated  Parmesan 
and  a little  coralline  pepper,  and  serve  with  tomato 
sauce  over  and  round  them. 

Needless  to  state  that  when  vegetarian  dishes  ai*e 
not  required,  minced  anchovies  may  be  added  to  any 
of  the  above  farces,  or  this  can  be  replaced  by  a ragout 
of  any  kind,  fish,  flesh,  or  fowl. 

Bread  Balls. — Cream  2oz.  of  butter,  and  work  into 
it  the  yolk  of  two  eggs,  a little  finely  minced  parsley, 
a very  little  mace,  8oz.  of  crumb  of  bread,  previously 
soaked  in  water,  stock,  or  milk,  and  pressed  dry, 
beaten  up  with  the  stiffly-whipped  whites  of  two 
eggs ; cut  out  little  dumplings  with  a very  small 
spoon  from  this  mixture,  and  cook  them  slowly  for 
five  minutes  in  any  stock  or  soup. 

Cheese  Balls. — Grate  2|oz.  of  dried  cheese,  and 
mix  it  with  rather  more  than  loz.  of  creamed  butter ; 
work  into  this  a whole  beaten  egg,  salt  and  pepper 
to  taste,  and  as  much  grated  white  breadcrumb  as 
is  necessary  to  bring  it  to  a workable  paste ; form 
it  into  little  dumplings,  and  cook  in  stock.  Both 
these  balls  can  be  used  for  decorating  vegetables. 

Egg  Balls  (or  Diablotins). — Pound  three  hard- 
boiled  eggs  with  loz.  of  fresh  butter,  the  raw 
yolks  of  two  eggs,  and  a little  salt  and  pepper; 
when  thoroughly  mixed,  turn  this  paste  into  a small 
pudding  basin,  adding  to  it  some  chopped  and 
fried  shallot  or  chives,  parsley,  and  mushroom  ; place 
on  the  ice  to  get  firm,  and  when  hard,  shape  them 
into  small  balls  the  size  of  a large  marble  or  a walnut, 
breadcrumb  them  twice,  and  fry  to  a light  golden 
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biown.  Do  not  fry  them  too  long  as  the  great  secret 
of  success  is  to  have  the  inside  of  the  croquettes 
soft  and  creamy.  Excellent  with  a dish  of  spinach 
or  endive. 

Julienne  Garnish. — These  are  simply  various  vege- 
tables cut  into  strips,  cooked  separately,  and  then 
used  for  a garnish. 

Brunoise  Garnish  is  exactly  the  same  as 
Julienne,  save  that  the  vegetables  are  cut  in  dice 
instead  of  strips. 

Fried  Parsley.  Choose  the  freshest  and  greenest 
sprays,  wash  them  very  carefully,  and  dry  gently 
without  crushing  on  a soft  cloth  ; pick  them  into 
small  sprays,  only  leaving  the  thin  stalks.  After 
anything  else  has  been  fried,  draw  the  pan  to  one 
side,  and  allow  it  to  cool  for  three  or  four  minutes, 
then  throw  in  the  parsley,  and  heat  again  gradually 
till  the  sprays  are  quite  crisp  ; this  will  take  about 
one  minute. 

Chapon. — This  is  simply  a crust  well  rubbed  with 
garlic,  which  is  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  salad 
bowl,  and  is  especially  an  improvement  to  any 
endive  salad. 

Cheese  Pastry  Fleur ons— Rub  up  together  4oz. 
of  fine  flour,  2oz.  of  butter,  a little  salt,  and  coralline 
pepper  ; when  thoroughly  mixed,  work  in  one  whole 
egg,  joz.  of  grated  Parmesan  cheese,  and  just 
enough  milk  to  make  a smooth,  stiff  paste  ; roll  it 
out  thinly,  shape  into  half-moons,  and  bake  in  a 
moderate  oven  till  crisp. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 


There  are  certain  hints  and  directions  for  the  use 
of  different  preparations  and  condiments  at  the 
service  of  vegetarians  which  cannot  well  be  included 
in  any  one  of  the  preceding  chapters,  and  yet  at  the 
same  time  are  really  important.  It  therefore  seems 
best  to  combine  them  all  in  one  short  chapter  by 
themselves,  with  full  directions  for  their  use. 

Up  till  lately,  one  of  the  chief  accusations  brought 
against  vegetarians  has  been  the  insipidity  and  taste- 
lessness of  their  food,  and  a very  strong  indictment 
it  is,  for  undoubtedly  if  food  is  not  pleasing  to  the 
palate  a great  deal  of  its  good  is  neutralised.  There- 
fore, to  be  really  successful  dishes  of  this  kind  must 
be  nicely  flavoured  and  well  cooked.  It  is  also  true 
that  food  of  this  kind  must  have  something  added 
to  bring  out  the  flavour,  for  of  itself,  from  its  very 
composition,  it  must  lack  this,  and  therefore  it  is 
that  a preparation  such  as  Maggi’s  Essence,  recom- 
mended in  this  book  for  the  purpose  of  flavouring,  is 
of  the  greatest  use,  for  by  the  addition  of  a little  of 
this  a dish  which  otherwise  might  be  characterless 
has  a distinct  flavour  of  its  own.  This  essence  is 
entirely  free  from  any  animal  substance. 

Then,  again,  macaroni  plays  a very  important  part 
in  vegetarian  diet,  if  there  is  to  be  variety — a great 
consideration  ; but  if  the  best  results  can  only  be 
obtained  when  the  best  quality  is  used,  it  is  a 
mistake  to  imagine  that  cheapness  in  this  case  is 
synonymous  with  economy ; on  the  contrary,  cheap 
macaroni  does  not,  as  the  Neapolitans  themselves 
call  it,  “ grow  in  the  cooking  ” as  the  really  good  kind 
does,  and  therefore  a pound  of  the  best  quality  will 
go  a good  deal  further  than  the  same  weight  in  the 
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raw  state  of  the  inferior  make.  Messrs.  Cosenza  and 
Y”  ot  95>  VVigmore  Street,  Cavendish  Square  (who  are 
also,  it  may  he  mentioned,  the  introducers  of  Maggi’s 
Essence  into  England),  recognising  the  importance  of 
this  have  made  a special  feature  of  importing 
macaroni  from  Naples  of  a standard  quality  and 
excellence  which  can  always  be  depended  upon  to 
give  the  same  results  if  properly  cooked. 

Nuts,  fruits,  and  cereal  foods  of  all  kinds  must 
mentioned,  forming  as  they  do  a great  part 
ot  the  foodstuffs  at  the  disposal  of  vegetarians,  and 
m truth  being  essentials,  if  the  chemical  properties 
found  m meat,  and  necessary  for  building  up  our 
bodies,  are  to  be  properly  supplied  under  the  new 
conditions  of  a meatless  diet.  But  just  as  with 
everyt  ling  else  excellence  of  quality  is  a sine  qua  non, 
and  a debt  of  gratitude  is  therefore  due  to  such 
people  as  the  International  Health  Association  Ltd. 
iStanborougli  Park,  Watford,  Herts,  and  R.  Winter,’ 
the  Pure  Pood  Factory,  Birmingham,  who  have 
made  a study  of  the  subject,  with  the  result  that  it 
is  possible  to  enjoy  these  foods  in  a variety  of  forms 
m the  many  preparations  they  have  introduced. 

. butter,  together  with  good  olive  oil,  are  very 

important  products,  as  they  will  take  the  place  of  any 
animal  fat  perfectly  efficiently.  As  with  these 
preparations,  however,  so  with  oil,  it  must  be  of  the 
best  quality,  and  here  again  Messrs.  Cosenza  have 
stepped  in,  and  their  extra  sublime  olive  oil  is 
not  to  be  surpassed.  En  passant  it  may  be 
remarked  that  practically  the  whole  success  of  salads 
lies  in  the  quality  of  the  oil  and  vinegar  used  in  the 
dressing,  and  the  Jjacrima  Cristi  wine  vinegar  is  the 
veiy  best  that  can  be  obtained  for  this  purpose. 

Brown  and  Poison’s  Patent  Cornflour  is  much  to  be 
leeommended  for  the  purpose  of  thickening  soups 
and  sauces,  etc.,  as  it  has  established  a place  for 
itself  by  its  excellent  and  unchanging  quality ; 
whilst  Robinson’s  Patent  Barley  and  Groats  can 
always  be  substituted  for  creme  cl'orge,  besides  being 
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of  the  greatest  value  for  gruel,  and  that  most  popular 
of  drinks,  barley  water. 

The  following  recipes  give  some  idea  of  the  ways  in 
which  some  of  the  different  preparations  can  be  used. 

Protose  Patties. — Boil  half  a pound  of  protose  (as 
supplied  by  the  International  Health  Association) 
in  salted  water  until  tender,  then  mix  this  with  one 
pint  of  well-boiled  rice,  one  gill  of  nut  cream,  and 
about  a quarter  of  a pound  of  brown  breadcrumbs. 
The  mixture  should  be  of  such  a consistency  that  it 
can  be  shaped  into  patties  with  the  hands,  and  then 
rolled  in  more  breadcrumbs ; bake  until  nicely 
coloured  in  a quick  oven,  and  serve  with  a brown 
flour  and  nut  butter  eream  sauce. 

Roast  Protose. — Take  a half-pound  tin  of  protose, 
lift  out  the  protose,  and  press  into  the  sides  of 
this  an  onion  thinly  sliced,  sprinkling  it  all  with 
salt.  Place  it  in  a baking-dish  and  pour  a nut 
cream  round,  made  by  dissolving  two  ounces  of 
peanut  butter  in  one  and  a half  pints  of  water  and 
seasoning  it  to  taste  with  salt.  Place  it  in  a hot  oven, 
keep  it  well  basted  with  the  liquid,  and  when  nicely 
coloured  serve  with  the  sauce  poured  round.  This 
takes  from  one  and  a half  to  two  hours  to  cook. 

Steived  Nuttose. — Cut  some  nuttose  into  thin  slices, 
cover  these  with  boiling  water,  and  allow  them  to 
simmer  gently,  adding,  if  liked,  just  before  it  is  ready, 
a little  celery  to  flavour  it,  or  half  a pint  of  tomato  sauce 
can  be  added  to  each  pint  and  a half  of  the  nuttose. 

Nuttolene  and  Eng  Sandwiches. — Cook  half  a pound 
of  nuttolene  or  nuttose,  as  preferred,  in  either  milk  or 
tomato  sauce,  and  have  ready  three  scrambled  eggs. 
Cut  some  neat  slices  of  either  white  or  brown  bread, 
spread  these  with  the  scrambled  eggs,  and  on  half  place 
slices  of  the  nuttolene,  and  cover  with  the  remainder 
of  the  slices,  then  leave  them  for  a few  minutes,  under 
a fairly  heavy  weight,  and  use.  These  are  excellent 
for  picnics  or  luncheons. 

Granose  Dumplings. — Peel  and  core  some  tart 
cooking  apples,  and  fill  up  the  space  left  with  sugar. 
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Mix  together  two  spoonfuls  of  nut  meal  with  each 
cup  of  granose  used,  and  moisten  with  sufficient 
water  to  bring  it  to  the  desired  consistency.  Press 
this  paste  round  the  apples,  and  bake.  Serve  with 
a sauce  made  by  thickening  the  juice  of  some  apples 
with  a little  cornflour,  and  sweetening  it  with  sugar 
and  grated  lemon-rind.  The  above  preparations  are 
all  supplied  by  the  International  Health  Association. 

Nutt-on  Cutlets. — Turn  out  the  contents  of  a tin  of 
R.  YY  inter’s  Nutton,  then  slice  it  down  to  the  re- 
quired thickness,  dip  in  egg  and  breadcrumbs,  and 
bake  in  the  oven  till  a delicate  brown,  then  serve  on 
a puree  of  vegetables  with  tomato  or  other  sauce  to 
taste  round.  If  liked  this  can  be  served  as  a curry. 

Nuxo  Soup. — Mix  two  ounces  of  Winter’s  Nuxo 
with  half  a pint  of  cold  water,  then  place  this  in  a 
saucepan  over  the  fire,  and  bring  it  to  the  boil,  stirring 
continuously,  when  it  may  be  served.  It  may  be 
flavoured  to  taste. 

Winter’s  Nutrogen  can  be  used  simply  sprinkled 
over  food,  or  as  a drink,  as  follows  : — Mix  together 
two  tablespoonfuls  of  Nutrogen  with  either  half  a 
pint  of  hot  water  or  milk,  or  if  preferred' they  may  be 
boiled  together  for  a few  minutes. 

Barley  Gruel. — Mix  to  a smooth  paste  a good 
tablespoon ful  of  Robinson’s  Patent  Barley  Flour 
and  a pinch  of  salt,  with  sufficient  cold  water  to 
bring  it  to  the  consistency  of  cream,  add  to  this  half  a 
pint  of  boiling  water,  or  preferably  milk,  and  simmer 
it  in  an  enamelled  pan  for  ten  minutes,  stirring  it 
well  all  the  time  with  a silver  or  wooden  spoon, 
adding  sugar  to  taste,  or  a little  spirit  if  preferred. 

Barley  Water. — Mix  to  a smooth  paste  one 
dessertspoonful  of  Robinson’s  Patent  Barley  and 
a wineglassful  of  cold  water.  Pour  this  into  a stew- 
pan  containing  one  quart  of  boiling  water,  and  stir 
over  the  fire  for  five  minutes ; flavour  with  lemon, 
cinnamon,  or  sugar  to  taste,  and  leave  till  cool.  For 
invalids  a larger  quantity  of  the  barley  should  be 
allowed. 
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LEADING  HEALTH  FOODS. 


GRANOSE  FLAKES  & GRANOSE  BISCUITS. 

Made  from  high-grade  wheat  of  choicest  quality,  each 
flake  representing  an  entire  kernel  of  wheat.  In  Granose 
wheat  is  presented  in  its  most,  digestible  form,  and,  being  as 
easily  assimilated  by  the  invalid  or  infant  as  by  the  robust 
person,  it  is  rightfully  acknowledged  to  be  a Triumph  in 
Food,  and  is  appropriately  described  as  “ The  Ideal  Staff  of 
Life.  Crisp,  delicious,  should  take  a prominent  place  on 
every  table.  7|d  per  packet. 

TOASTED  WHEAT  FLAKES. 

The  same  as  Granose  Flakes,  sweetened  by  the  addition 
of  Malt  Honey,  Nature’s  health  sweet.  A delicious  break- 
fast dish.  8d.  per  packet. 

AVENOLA. 

A combination  of  cereals  rightly  proportioned  to  provide 
the  best  strength-giving  materials.  Does  not,  like  most 
porridges,  remind  you  an  hour  after  breakfast  of  the  fact 
that  your  digestive  organs  are  at  work.  The  reason  that 
ordinary  porridges  so  often  cause  trouble  is  because  they 
contain  a large  proportion  of  starch  which  is  not  thoroughly 
dextrinised.  The  starch  in  Avenola  is  thoroughly  cooled, 
therefore  rendering  the  product  not  only  nourishing,  but 
easily  digested.  Avenola  can  be  prepared  in  different  ways 
in  a few  minutes.  Makes  excellent  puddings,  and  can  be 
used  in  vegetarian  roasts.  7d.  per  1 lb.  packet. 

PROTOSE, 

the  standard  nut  meat,  has  fully  met  the  design  of  its 
inventor  in  taking  the  place  of  flesh  foods  of  all  kinds,  which 
are  being  discarded  by  an  ever-increasing  number  of  families 
on  account  of  the  impurities  ihey  contain  and  the  enormous 
increase  of  disease  among  animals.  Protose  is  made  from 
pure  natural  foods,  and  contains  25  per  cent,  more  proteid 
than  beef.  It  is  easily  digested  and  thoroughly  cooked,  so 
that  it  can  be  eaten  cold  as  taken  from  the  tin,  or  can  be 
made  into  a great  variety  of  tasty  dishes. 

Prices  : 1§  lb.  tin,  Is.  4d.  ; 1 lb.,  Is. ; £-lb.,  8d. 


We  will  send  you  samples  of  twelve  Health  Foods  and  Cookery  Book 
for  1*.,  or  descriptive  Pnce  List,  post  free.  Address : 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  HEALTH  ASSOCIATION,  Ltd  , 

STANBOROUGH  PARK,  WATFORD,  HERTS. 
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WILL  YOU  TRY 
a CUP  of  TEA 

that,  instead  of  injuring  your 
nerves  and  toughening 
your  food,  is 

Absolutely  Safe  and  Delightful? 

2 2,  2 10,  aud  3/6  per  lb. 


THE  UNIVERSAL  DIGESTIVE  TEA 

lSo  °*£inaSr  tea  treate,d  TtU  ,oxy.?en.  which  neutralises  the  injurious 
£ veiV  P°und  of  ordinary  tea  contains  about  two  ounces  of 
feather  TW?  1Sa  Powe,rful  astringent  substance  to  tan  skins  into 
leather.  The  tannin  m ordinary  tea  tans,  or  hardens,  the  lining-  of  the 
digestive  organs,  also  the  tood  eaten.  This  prevents  the  healthful 
nounshruent  °f  the  body,  and  undoubtedly  eventuates  in  nervous 
disorders.  On  receipt  of  a postcard.  The  Universal  Digestive 

®V  tV*'1';  Colo,mal  Warehouse,  Kendal,  will  send  a 
sample  of  this  tea,  and  name  of  nearest  Agent,  also  a Descriptive 

DaUy  MealC”n&cled  ’y  A1°ert  Broalbeilt>  Author  of  “ Scieuce  iu1  the 

AGENTS  WANTED. 


SUNNINGWELL  HALL, 

BOARS  HILL,  near  OXFORD. 

( Established  as  “TUB  HYDRO.”) 

The  Most  Perfect  Climate  in  England— Dry  and 
Sunny,  yet  Bracing. 

Magnificent  Views,  Charming  Walks.  Tennis,  Billiards 
etc.  Golf  and  Boating  near.  Picnics,  Entertainments’ 
Lectures,  Debates. 

HIGH-CLASS  VECETARIAN  CUISINE 

(providing  proper  substitutes  for  flesh  meat).  Also 

ORDINARY  CUISINE. 

OMNIBUS  SERVICE  TO  OXFORD. 

Inclusive  Terms,  from  7s.  daily,  or  £2  2s.  weekly. 

Illustrated  Booklet  Post  Free. 
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■ ' 

THE  FINEST  VEGETARIAN 
AND  HEALTH  FOOD 
STORES  IN  LONDON. 

All  the  ingredients  mentioned  in  this  book  and  many 
more,  includir.tr  the  very  latest  Health  Foods,  kept  in 
stock.  Pure  Wholemeal,  fresh  Grains  and  .Pulse; 
Nut  Foods  and  Nut  Butters  ; the  choicest  Ripe  aid  ' 
Dried  Fruit  and  Nuts,  etc.,  etc.  Everything  fresh  and 
clean,  SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED. 

Shearns 


234,  Tottenham  Court  Rd.,  LONDON,  W. 

And  Branches. 


SEND  TO-DAY 

for  our  handsome  booklet  Price  List  of 
64  pages,  entitled  “ A Guide  to 
Good  Things.’  It  contains  many 
recipes,  aid  an  article.  “How  to 
Start  a Fruitarian  Diet,”  by  W.  B. 

Shearn,  a fruit  specialist  of  30  years 
standing.  It  is  a complete  guide  to  vege- 
tarian diet,  and  will  be  sent,  post  free,  if 
you  mention  this  book. 


A 

GUIDE 

TO 

GOOD 

THINGS. 


DAINTY  FRUIT  LUNCHEONS 
AND  TEAS  SERVED  DAILY  IN 


SHEARN’S  FRUIT  LUNCHEON  SALOON, 

231,  Tottenham  Court  Rd.  ( two  doors  from  the  Stores). 

rfCfr  Hotels,  Sanatoria,  and  Homes  supplied  with  Fresh  Fruit, 
Vegetables,  and  Health  Foods  on  Special  Terms.  Call 
or  write. 


B.  SHEARN  & 


Tottenham  Court 
Ott,  W. 


Tel. : 6,555  Gerrard. 


Imperial  Damask 

Table  linen 


(Made  from  Best  Irish  Flax.) 
n ewest  Patterns.  With  Serviettes  to  Match  Cloths. 

damask  in  all  sizes  and  qualities 

^iH«viChe^n  i)a“aak  Sives  Splendid  Wear.  Openwork  Tray  and 

S“wS°stitg8t  Line"  Sheeti"g  “”d  KU- 


W.  J.  ROCHE, 

Manufacturer,  BELFAST.  Established  1859. 

Write  for  Samples,  Post  Free, 
roreign  and  Colonial  Orders  have  Prompt  Attention. 


FOR  ALL  COOKING  PURPOSES 

USE 

Maplcton’s  Nutter, 

A soft,  white,  tasteless  fat,  made  entirely  from 
nuts,  and  far  superior  to  any  other  cooking  fat 
on  the  market,  whether  animal  or  vegetable. 

IN  CARTONS.  IN  TINS. 

ih  lb..  Is.,  3 lb.,  Is.  lid.  1}  lb.,  is.  Id.,  3 lb.,  2s. 


also  NUTTER  SUET.'-"^*'1 

EXCELLENT  FOB  PUDDINGS. 


Send  for  name  of  nearest  Agent  and  full  Price  List,  to  which  is  added 
nearly  50  useful  Recipes,  to 

MAPLETON’S  HUT  FOOD  CO.,  LIMITED,  WARDLE,  LANCS. 


WiW: 

■mm 


